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TO HIS EXCELLEKCY 

The HON. SIR ARTHUR GORDON, 

GOVERNOR OF MAURITIUS. 

My DEAit Sib Arthuk Gonuos, 

To whom should I dedicate this took, but to you, 

to whom I owe my visit to the West Indies ? I regret 

that I could not consult you about certain, matters in 

Chapters XIV. and XV. ; but you are away again over 

sea ; and I can only send the book after you, such as it 

is, with the expression of my hearty hehcf that you will 

be to the people of Mauritius what you have been to the 

people of Trinidad, 

I could say much more. But it is wisest often to be 

most silent on the very points on which one longs most 

to speak. 

Ever yours, 

C. KINGSLEY, 
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AT LAST. 

GHBISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES, 



OUTWARD BOUND. 

At last we, too, were crossing the Atlantic. At last tlie 
dre^am of forty years, please God, would be fulfilled, aad I 
should see (and happily, not alone) the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main. From Jiliildhood I had studied their Natural 
History, their charts, their "Romances, and alas I their Tiagedies ; 
and now, at last, I was about to compare books with facts, 
and judge for myself of the reported wonders of the Earthly 
Paradise. "Wo could scalce believs the evidence of our own 
senses when they told us that we were surely on board a 
West Indian steamer, and could by no possibility get off it 
again, save into the ocean, or on the further side of the 
ocean ; and it was not till the morning of the second day, 
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2 OUTWARD BOUND. 

the 3d of December, that we began to be thorongbly aware 
that we were on the old route of Westwaiti-Ho, and far 
out in the high seas, while the old world lay behind us 
like a dream. 

Like dreams seemed now the last farewells over the 
fcaft'rel, beneath the chill low December sun; and the shining 
calm of Southampton water, and the pleasant and well- 
beloved old shores and woods and houses sliding by ; and the 
fisher-bOats at anchor off Calshot, their brown and olive sails 
reflected in the dun water, with dun clouds overhead tipt 
with dull red from off the setting sun— a study for Vande- 
velde or Backhuysen in the tenderest moods. Like a dream 
seemed the twin lights of Hurst Oastle and the Keedles, 
glaring out of the gloom behind us, as if old England were 
watching u3 to the last with . careful eyes, and bidding us 
good speed upon o\u way. Then had come — still like a 
dream — a day of pouring rain, of lounging on the main- 
deck, watching the engines, and watching, too (for it waa 
calm at night), the water from the sponson behind the 
paddle-boxes ; as the live flame-beads leaped and ran amid 
the swirling snow, while some fifteen feet beyond the un- 
touched oily black of the deep sea spread away into the 
endless dark. 

It took a couple of days to arrange our little cabin Penates; 
to discover who was on board ; and a couple of days, too, to 
become aware, in spite of sudden starts of anxiety, that there 
was no post, and could be none; that one could not be 
wanted, or, if one was wanted, found and caught ; and it was 
not till the fourth morning that the glorious sense of fi-eedom 
dawned on the rnind, as through the cabin port the sunrise 
shone in, yellow and wild through flying shower's, and great 
north-eastern waves raced past us, their heads torn off in 
spray, their broad backs laced with ripples, and each, as it 
passed, gave us a friendly onward lift away into the " roaring 
forties," as the sailors call the stormy seas between 50 and 40 
d^;ree8 of latitude. 

These " roaring forties " seem all strangely devoid of animal 
life — at least in a December north-east gale; not a whale 
did wo see— only a ])air of porpoises; not a sea-bird, save 
a lonely little kittiwake or two, who swung round our stern 
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OUTWARD BOUND. 3 

ill quest of food : but the seeming want of life was only 
owing to our want of eyea; each night the wake teemed mora 
bi-ight with flanie-atomiea. One Icind were little brOliaiit 
sparks, hurled helpless to and fro on the surface, probably 
Noctilucte ; the others (what they may be we could not guess 
at drst) showed patches of soft diffused light, paler than 
the sparks, yet of the same yellow-white hue, which floated 
ijuietly paat^ seeming a foot or two below the foam. And 
at the bottom, far beneath, deeper under our feet than the 
summit of the Jfeak of Teneritfe was above our heads, for we 
were now in more than two thousand fathoms water — what 
exquisite ibrms might there not be ? myriads on myriads, 
generations on generations, people the eternal darkness, seen 
only by Him to whom the darkness is as light as day ; and 
to be seen hereafter, a few of them — but how few — when 
future men of science shall do for this mid-Atlantic sea-floor 
what Dr. Carpenter and Dr. WyviUe Thomson have done 
for the North Atlantic, and open one more page of that 
book which has, to us creatures of a day, though not to 
Him who wrote it as the Time-pattern of His timeless mind, 
neither beginning nor end. 

So, for want of animal life to study, we were driven to 
study the human life around us, pent up there in our little 
iron world. But to talk too much of fellow-passengers is 
(though usual enough just now) neither altogether fair nor 
kind. We see in travel but the outside of people, and as we 
know nothing of their inner history, and little, usually, of 
their antecedents, the pictures which we might sketch of 
them would be probably as untruthfully as rashly drawn. 
Crushed together, too, perforce, gainst each other, people are 
apt on board ship to make little hasty confidences, to show 
unawares little weaknesses, which should be forgotten all 
round the moment they step on shore and return to some- 
thing like a normal state of society. The wisest and most 
humane rule for a traveller toward his companions is to 



. and to consider all that is said and done on board, like what 
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i OUTWARD BOUND. 

passes among the members of the same club, as on the 
whole private and confidential. So let it suffice that there 
were on board the goqd steamship Shannon, as was to be 
expected, plenty of kind, courteous, generous, intelligent 
people; officials, travellers — one, happy man! away to dis- 
cover new birds on the yet unexplored Eio Magdalena, in 
Hew Grenada ; planters, merchants, what not, all ready, when 
once at St Thomas's, to spread themselves over the islands, 
and the Spanish Main, and the Isthmus of Panama, and 
after that, some of them, down the Pacific shore to Callao 
and Valparaiso. The very names of their different deatina- 
nations, and the imagination of the wonders they would see 
(though we were going to a spot as full of wonders as any), 
raised something like envy in our breasts, all the more 
most of them persisted in tantalizing us, in the 
' I fashion of all West Indians, by fruitless invita- 
tions to islands and ports, which to have seen were "a 
joy for ever." 

But almoPt the most interesting group of all was one of 
Cornish miners, from the well-known old Redruth and Cam- 
borne county, and the old sacred hUl of Cam-hrea, who were 
going to seek their fortunes awhile in silver mines among the 
Andes, leaving wives and children at home, and hoping, " if 
it please God, to do some good out there," and send their 
earnings home, Stout, bearded, high-cheek-boned men they 
were, dressed in the thick coats and rough caps, and, of 
course, in the indispensable black cloth trousers, which make 
a miner's full dress ; and their faces lighted up at the old 
pass-word of " Down- Along ; " for whosoever knows Down- 
Along, and the speech thereof, is at once a friend and a 
brother. We had many a pleasant talk with them, ere we 
parted at St, Thomas's. 

And on to St. Thomas's we were hurrying ; and, thanks to 
the north-east wind, as straight as a bee-lina On the third 
day we ran two hundred and fifty-four miles ; on the fourth 
two hundred and sixty ; and on the next day, at noon, where 
should we be ? Nearing the Azores ; and by midnight, run- 
ning past them, and away on the track of Columbus, towards 
the Saigasso Sea. 

We stayed up late on the night of December 7, in hopes 
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OUTWABD BOUND. 5 

of seeing, as we passed Terceii'a, even the loom of the land: 
but the moon was down ; and a glimpse of the " Pico " at 
dawn next morning was our only chance of seeing, at least 
for this voyage, those wondrous Isles of the Blest — Isles of 
the Blest of old ; and why not still ! They too are said to 
be earthly paradises in soil, climate, productions ; and yet 
ao English care to settle there, nor even to go thither for 
health, though the voyage from Lisbon is but a short one, 
and our own mail steamers, were it made worth their while, 
could as easily touch at Terceira now as they did a few 
years since. 

And as we looked out into the darkness, we could not but 
recollect, with a flush of pride, that yonder on the starboard 
beam lay Plores, and the scene of that great fight off the 
Azores, on August 30, 1591, made ever memorable by the 
pen of Walter Kaleigh — and of late by Mr. Froude ; in which 
the Eevenge, with Sir Eichard Grenville for her captain, 
endured for twelve hours, before she struck, the attack of 
eight great Spanish armadas, of which two (three times her 
own burden) sank at her side; and after all het masts were 
gone, and she had been three times hoarded without auccees, 
defied to the last the whole fieet of fifty-one sail, which lay 
around her, waiting, " like dogs around the dying forest- 
king," for the Englishman to strike or sink. Yonder away 
it was, that, wounded again and again, and shot through 
body and throt^h head, Sir Richard Grenville was taken 
on board the Spanish Admiral's ship to die ; and gave up 
his gallant ghost with those once-famous words : " Here 
die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind ; for 
that I have ended my life as a true soldier oi^ht, fighting for 
■ hia country, queen, religion and honour; my soul willingly 
departing from this body, leaving behind the lasting fame of 
having behaved as every valiant soldier is in his duty bound 
to do." 

Yes ; we were on the track of the old sea-heroes ; of Drake 
and Hawkins, Carlile and Oavendish, Cumberland and Raleigh, 
Preston and Sommers, Frobisher and Duddeley, Keymis and 
Whiddon, which last, in that same Flores fight, stood by Sir 
Eichard Grenville all alone, and, in " a small ship called the 
Pilgrim, hovered all night to see the successe : but in tlie 
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6 OUTWARD BOUND. 

morning, beariog witli the Eevenge, was hunted like a hare 
amongst many raveiioua houndea, but escaped"' — to learn, ia 
after years, in company with haplesa Keymis, only too much 
about that Trinidad and Gulf of Paria whither wc were bound. 

Yes. There were heroes in England in those days. Are 
we, their descendants, degenerate fi-om. them 1 I, for one, 
believe not. But they were taught — what we take pride in 
refusing to be taught^namely, to obey. 

The morning dawned: hut Pico, some fifty miles away, was 
taking his morning bath among the clouds, and gave no 
glimpse of his eleven thousand feet crater cone, now capped, 
they said, with winter snow. Yet neither last night's out- 
look nor that morning's was without result, I'or as the 
steamer stopped last night to pack her engines, and slipped 
along under sail at some three knots an hour, we made out 
clearly that the larger diffused patches of phosphorescence 
were Medusae, slowly opening and shutting, and rolling over 
and over now and then, giving out their light, as they 
tolled, seemingly from the thin limb alone, and not from the 
crown of their bell. And aa we watched, a fellow-pass enger 
told how, between Ceylon and Singapore, he had once wit- 
nessed that most rare and imexplaiiied phenomenon of a 
"milky sea," of which Dr. Collingwood writes (without, if I 
remember right, having seen it himself) in his charming 
book, "A Naturalist's Rambles in the China Seas." Our 
friend described the appearance as that of a sea of shining 
snow rather than of milk, heaving gently beneath a starlit 
but moonless sky. A bucket of water, when taken up, was 
filled with the same half-luminous whiteness, which stuck to 
its sides when the water was drained off. The captain of the 
Indiaman was well enough aware of the rarity of the sight 
to call all the passengers on deck to see what they would 
never see again ; and on asking our captain, he assured us 
that he had not only never seen, but never heard of the ap- 
pearance in the West Indies. One curious fact, then, was 
verified that night. 

The next morning gave us unmistakiable tokens that 

we were neariug the home of the summer and the sun. 

& north-east wind, which would in England keep the air 

' fciluigh's "Kepott of the Truth of the Fij{lit about the lies of Aiores." ■ 
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OUTWARD BOUND. 7 

at least at freezing in the shade, gave here a temperature 
just over 60°; and gave clouds, too, which made us fancy 
for a moment that we were looking at an April thunder- 
sky, soft, fantastic, barred, and feathered, bright white 
where they ballooned out above into cumuli, rich purple 
in their massive shadows, and dropping from their under 
edges long sheets of inky rain. Thanks to the brave 
North-Easter, we had gained in five days thirty degrees 
of heat, aud had slipped out of December into May. Tlie 
North-Easter, too, was transforming itself more and more 
into the likeness of a south-west wind ; say, rather, renew- 
ing its own youth, and becoming once more what it was when 
it started on its long journey from the Tropics towards the 
Pole. As it rashes back across the ocean, thrilled and ex- 
panded by the heat, it opens its dry and thirety lips to suck 
in the damp from below, till, saturated once more with steam, 
it will reach the tropic as a grey rain-laden sky of North- 
East Trade. 

So we slipped on, day after day, in a delicious repose which 
yet was not monotonous. Those, indeed, who complain of 
the monotony of a voyage must have either very few 
resources in their own minds, or much worse company than 
we had on .board the Shannon, Here, every hour brought, 
or might bring, to those who wished, not merely agreeable 
conversation about the Old World behind us, but fresh 
valuable information about the New World before us. One 
morning, for instance, I stumbled on a merchant returning to 
Surinam, who had fifty fciiin^a to teil of hia own special 
business — of the woods, the drugs, the barks, the vegetable 
oils, whicli he was going, back to procure — a whole new world 
of yet unknown wealth aud usa Most cheering, too, and 
somewhat unexpected, were the fa^ts we heard of the im- 
proving state of our West India Colonies, in which the tide 
of fortune seems to have turned at last, and the gallant race 
of planters aud merchants, in spite of obstacle on obstacle, 
some of them unjust and undeserved, are winning their way 
back (in their own opinion) to a prosperity more sound and 
lastii^ than that which collapsed so suddenly at the end of 
the great French war.' All spoke of the emancipation of the 
slaves in Cuba (an event certain to come to pass ere long) 
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8 OUTWARD BOUND. 

as the only condition wMch they requii'ed to put them on 
an ecLual footing with any producers whatsoever in the 
New World. 

i However pleasant, though, the conversation might be, 
the smallest change in external circumstances, the least 
break in the perpetual — 

" Quocumqiie ndspioias, ail est nid jKiiitus et aar," 

even a passing bird, if one would. pass, which none would do 
save once or twice a stately tropic-bird, wheeling round aloft 
like an eagle, was hailed as an event in the day ; and, on tne 
9th of Dece^nber, the appearance of the first fragments of gulf- 
weed caused quite a little excitement, and set an enthusiastic 
pair of naturalists^ — a midland hunting squire, and a travelled 
scientific doctor who had been twelve years in the Eastern 
Archipelago — fishing eagerly over the bows, with an ex- 
temporised grapple of wire, for gulf-weed, a specimen of 
which they did not catch. However, more and more still 
would come in a day or two, perhaps whole acres, even 
whole leagues, and then (so we hoped, but hoped in 
vain) we should have our feast of zoophytes, Crustacea, and 
what not. 

Meanwhile, it must be remembered that this gulf-weed 
has not, as some of the uninitiated fancy from its name, 
anything to do with the gulf-stream, along the southern edge 
of which we were steaming. Thrust away to the south by 
that great ocean-river,' it lies in a vast eddy, or central pool 
of the Atlantic, between ttie gulf-stream and the equatorial 
current, unmovecf save by surface-drifts of mnd, as floating 
weeds collect and range slowly round and round in the 
still corners of a tumbling-hay or salmon pool. One glance 
at a bit of the weed, as it floats past, showed that it is like no 
Fucus of our shores, or anything we ever saw before. The 
difference of look is undeflnable in words, but clear enough. 
One sees in a moment that the Sargassos, of which there are 
several species on Tropical shores, are a genus of them- 
selves and by themselves; and a certain awe may, if the 
beholder be at once scientific and poetical, come over 
him at the first sight of this famous and unique varietj 
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thereof, which has lost ages 
since the habit of growing on 
rock or sea-bottom, but propa- 
gates itself for ever floating; 
and feeds among its branches 
a -whole family of fish, ci-abs, 
cuttle-flah, zoophytes, mol- 
lusks, which, like the plant 
which shelters them, are found 
nowhere else in the world. 
And that awe, springing from 
" the scientific use of the ima- 
gination," would be increased 
if he recollected the theory — 
not altogether impossible — 
that this sai^aso (and possibly 
some of the animals which 
oKng to it) marks the site of 
an Atlantic continent, sunk 
long ages since ; and that, outf-wwd. 

transformed by the necessities of life from a rooting to a 
floating plant, 

" Still it rsmemljers its angnst abodes," 

and wanders round and round as if in search of the rocks 
where it once grew. We looked eagerly day by day for more 
and more gulf-weed, hoping that 




and thought of the memorable day when Columbus' ship first 
plunged her bows into the tangled " ocean meadow," and 
tlie sailors, naturally enough, were ready to mutiny, fearing 
hidden shoals, ignorant that they had four miles of blue 
water beneath their keel, and half recollecting old Greek 
and Phceniciaa legends of a weedy sea off the coast of Africa, 
where the vegetation stopped the ships and kept them 
entangled till all on board were starved. 

Day after day we passed more and mote of it, oftec in 
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10 OUTWARD BOUND 

long processions, ranged in the direction of the wind ; while, 
a few feet twlow the surface, here and there floated large 
fronds of a lettuce-like weed, seemingly an ulva, the bright 
green of which, as well as the rich orange hue of the saigasso, 
brought out by contrast the intense blue of the water. 

Very remarkable, meanwhile, and unexpected, was the 
opacity and seendng solidity o£ the ocean when looked down 
on from the bows. Whether aapphire under the sunlight, 
or all but black under the clouds, or laced and strealied with 
beads of foam, rising out of the nether darkness, it looks aa 
if it could resist the hand ; as if one might almost walk on 
it ; so unlike any liquid, as seen near shore or inland, is this 
leaping, heaving plain, reminding one, by its innumerahle 
conchoidal curves, not of water, not even of ice, but ratlier 
of obsidian. 

After all we got little of the saigasso. Only in a sailing 
sliip, and in calms or light breezes, can its treasures be ex- 
plored. Twelve knots an hour is a pace sufficient to tear 
off the weed, as it is hauled alongside, all living things which 
are not rooted to it. We got, therefore, no Crustacea; neither 
did we get a single specimen of the Calamaries,^ -which may 
be described as cuttle-fish carrying hooks on their arms 
as well as suckers, the lingerhig descendants of a most 
ancient form, which existed at least as far back as the era 
of the shallow oolitic seas, x or y thousand years ago. . A 
tiny curled Spirorbis, a Lepraria, with its thousandfold 
cells, and a tiny polype belonging to the Campani^larias, 
with a creeping stem, which sends up here and there a 
yellow-stalked bell, were all the parasites we saw. But 
the sargasso itself is a curious instance of the fashion iii 
which one form so often mimics another of a quite different 
family. When fresh out of the water it resembles not a sea- 
weed so much as a sprig of some willow-leaved shrub, bur- 
dened with yellow beiTies, large and small ; for every broken 
bit of it seems growing, and throwing out ever new berries 
and leaves — or what, for want of a better word, must be 
called leaves in a sea^weed. For it must be remembered that 
iho frond of a sea-weed is not merely leaf, but root also ; that 
it not oidy breathes air, but feeds on water ; and that even 
... ' CkirDleaUd aud Onychol^v/M. 
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the so-called root by which a sea-weed holds to the rock is 
really only an anchor, holding mechanically to the stone, but 
not deriving, as the root of a land-plant would, any nourish- 
ment from it. Therefore it is, that to grow while uprooted 
and floating, though impossible to most land-plants, is easy 
enough to many sea-weeds, and especially to the saigasso. 

Thg flying-fish now began to be a source of continual 
amusement, as they scuttled away from under the bows of 
the ship, mistakmg her, probably, for some huge devouring 
whale. So strange are they when first seen, though long 
read of and long looked for, that it is diffitiult to rccol- 
leet that they are actually fish. The firet little one was mis- 
taken for a dragon-fly, the flrst big one for a grey plover. 
The flight is almost exactly like that of a quail or par- 
tridge — flight, I must say ; for, in spite of all that has been 
learnedly written to the contrary, it was too difdcult as yet for 
the English sportsmen on board to beHeve that their motion 
was not a true flight, aided by the vibration of the wings, and 
not a mere impulse given (as in the leap of the salmon) by a 
rush under water. That they can change their course at will 
is plain to one who looks down on them from the lofty deck, 
and still more from the paddle-hox. The length of the flight 
seems too great to be attributed to a few strokes of the tail ; 
while the plain fact that they renew their flight after touch- 
ing, and only touching, the surface, would seem to show that 
it was not due only to the original impetus, for that woulci 
be retarded, instead of being quickened, every time they 
touched. Such were our first impression a : and tliey were 
confirmed by what we saw on the voyage home. 

The nights as yet, we will not say disappointed us, — for to 
see new stars, like Canopus and Fomalhaut, shining in the far 
south, even to see Sirius, in his ever-changii^ blaze of red and 
blue, riding high in a December heaven, is interesting enough; 
but the briUiance of the stars is not, at least at this season, 
equal to that of a frosty sky in England. Nevertheless, to 
make up for the deficiency, the clouds were glorious ; so 
glorious, that I longed again and again, as I did afterwards in 
tlie West Indies, that Mr, Euskin were by my side, to see and 
to describe, as none but he can do. Tho evening skies are fit 
iiveeds for widowed Eos weeping over the dying Sun; thin. 
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formless, rent— in carelessness, not in rage; and of all ttie 
hues of early autumn leaves, purple and brown, with green 
and primrose lakes of air between: but all hues weakened, 
miDgled, chastened into loneliness, tenderness, regretfulness, 
through which still shines, in endless viatas of clear western 
light, the hope of the returning day. More and more faint, 
the pageant fades below towards the white haze of the hori- 
zon, wiiere, in sharpest contrast, leaps and welters against it 
the black jagged sea; and richer and richer it glows upwards, 
till it cuts the azure overhead : until, only too soon — 



id, after the long balmy night, by a s 
which repeats the colours of the sunset, but this time 
gaudy, dazzhng, triumphant, as befits the season of faith 
and hope. Such imagery, it may be said, is hackneyed now, 
and trite even to impertinence. It might be so at home ; 
but here, in presence of the magnificent pageant of tropic 
sunlight, it is natural, almost inevitable ; and the old myth 
of the daily birth and death of HeUos, and the bridal joys 
and widowed tears of Eos, re-inventa itself in the human 
mind, as soon as it asserts ite power — it may be, its sacred 
right — to translate nature into the langu^e of the feelings. 

And, meanwhile, may we not ask — have we not a right — 
founded on that common sense of the heart which often is 
the deepest reason — to ask, U we, gross and purbUnd mortals, 
can perceive and sympathise with so much beauty in the 
universe, then how much must not He perceive, with how 
much must not He sympathise, for whose pleasure all things 
ate, and were created ? Who that believes (and rightly) the 
sense of beauty to be among the noblest faculties of man, 
will deny that faculty to God, who conceived man and all 
besides ? 

Wednesday, the 15th, was a really tropic day ; blazing heat 
in the forenoon, with the thermometer at 82° in the shade, 
and in the afternoon stifling clouds from the south west wheio 
a dark band of rain showed, according to the planters dictum, 
showers over the islands, which we "Aere neiring fast At 
noon we were only two hundied ind ten mJts from Sombrero, 
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" the Spanish Hat," a lonely island, whinh is here the first 
outlier of the New World. "We ought to have passed it by 
sunrise on the 16th, and by the afternoon reached St. Thomas's, 
where our pleasant party would burst like a shell ia all direc- 
tions, amd scatter its fragments about all coasts and isles — 
from Demerara to Panama, from Mexico to the Bahamas. So 
that day was to the crew a day of hard hot work — of hfting 
and sorting goods on the main-deck, in readiness for the 
arrival at St. Thomas's, and of moving forwards two huge 
empty boilers which had graced our spar-deck, filled with 
barrels of onions and potatoes, all the way from Southampton, 
But, ia the soft hot evening hours, time was found for the 
usual dance on the quarter-deck, with the baud under 
the awnii^, and lamps throwing fantastic shadows, and 
waltzing couples, and the crew clustering aft to see, while 
we old folks looked on, with our "Ludite dum lubet, pueri," 
till the captain bade the sergeant-at-arras leave the l^hts 
burning for an extra half-hour ; and " Sir Roger de Ooverley" 
was danced out, to the great amusement of the foreigners, 
at actually half-past eleven. After which unexampled dis- 
sipation, all went off to rest, promising to themselves and 
their partners tliat they would get up at sunrise to sight 
Sombrero. 

But, as it befel, morning's waking btonght only darkness, 
the heavy pattering of a tropic shower, and the absence of 
the everlasting roll of the paddle-wheels. We were crawling 
slowly along, in thick haae and heavy rain, having passed 
Sombrero unaeen ; and were away in a grey shoreless world 
of waters, looldng out for Virgin Gorda; the first of those 
numberless isles which Columbus, so goes the tale, dis- 
covered on St. Ursula's day, and named them after the Saint 
and her eleven thousand mythical virgins. Unfortunately, 
English buccaneers have since then given to most of them 
less poetic names. The Dutchman's Cap, Broken Jerusalem, 
The Dead Man's Chest, Eum Island, and so forth, mark a 
time and a race more prosaic, but still more terrible, though 
not one whit more wicked and brutal, than the Spanish Con- 
quistadores, whose descendants, in the seventeenth century, 
fJiey" smote hip and thigli with great destruction. 

The furthest of these Virgin Islands is St. Thomas's, 
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And there ended the first and lonj^er part of a voyage 
unmarred by the least ' discomfort, discourtesy, or dulness, 
and full. of enjoyment, for which thanks are due alike to 
captain, offio;!rs, crew, and passengers, and also to our 
much-maligned friend the North-East wind, who caught us 
up in the chops of the Channel, helped us graciously on 
nearly to the tropic of Cancer, giving us a more prosperous 
passage than the oldest hands recollect at this season, and 
then left us for a while to the delicious calms of the edge of 
the tropic, to catch us up again as the North-East Trade. 
J Truly, this voyage had already given us much for which 
to thank God. If safety and returning health, in an atmo- 
sphere in which the mere act of brea&ing la a pleasure, be 
things for which to he thankful, then we had reason to say in 
our hearts that which is sometimes best unsaid on paper. 

Our first day in a tropic harbour was spent in what 
might be taken at moments for a dream, did not shells and 
flowers remain to hear witness to its reahty. It was on 
Friday morning, December 17th, that we first sighted the New 
World ; a rounded hill some fifteen hundred feet high, which 
was the end of Virgin Gorda. That resolved itself, as we ran 
on, into a cluster of long, low islands ; St. John's appearing next 
on the horizon, then Tortola, and last of all St. Thomas's ; all 
pink and purple in the sun, and warm-grey in the shadow, 
which again became, as we neared them one after the other, 
richest green, of scrub and down, with bright yellow and 
rusty rocks, plainly lava, in low cliffs along the shore, The 
upper outline of the hills reminded me, with its multitudinous 
little coves and dry gullies, of the Vivarais or Auvergne Hills; 
and still more of the sketches of the Chinese Tea-mountains 
in ^Fortune's book. Their water-line has been exposed, evi- 
dently for many ^es,to the gnawing of the sea at the present 
level. Everywhere the lava cliffs are freshly broken, toppling 
down in dust and boulders, and leaving detached stacks and 
skerries, like that called the "Indians," from its supposed 
likeness to a group of red-brown savages afloat in a canoe. 
But, as far as I could see, there has been no upheaval 
since the land took its present shape. There is no trace of 
raised beaches, or of the terraces which would have inevitably 
been formed by upheaval on the soft sides of the lava hills. 
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Tlie numberlesa deep channels whicli part the isles and islets 
would rather mark depressioo still going on. Most beautiful 
meanwhile are the winding channels of blue water, like land- 
locked lakes, which part the Vij^ina from each other ; and 
beautiful the white triangular sails of the canoe-rigged craft, 
which beat up and down them through strong currents and 
cockling seas. The clear air, the still soft outlines, the rich 
and yet delicate colouring, stir up a sense of purity and fresh- 
ness, and peace and cheerfulness, such as is stirred up by 
certain -views of the Mediterranean and its shores; only 
broken by one ghastly sight — the lonely mast of the ill-fated 
Ehone, standing up still where she sank with all her crew, in 
the hurricane of 1867- 

At length, in the afternoon, we neared the last point, 
and turning inside an isolated and crumbling hummock, 
the Dutchman's Cap, saw before us, at the head of a little 
narrow harbour, the scarlet and purple roofs of St. Thomas's, 
piled up among orange-trees, at the foot of a grgen corrie, 
or rather couple of corries, some eight hundred feet high. 
There it was, as veritable a Dutch- oven for cooking 
fever in, with aa veritable a dripping-pan for the poison 
when concocted in the tideless basin below the town, as man 
ever invented. And we were not sorry when the superin- 
tendent, coming on board, bade ua steam back again out of 
the port, and round a certain Water-island, at the back of 
which is a second ajid healthier harbour, the Gri-gri channel. 
In the port close to the town we could discern another token 
of the late famous hurricane, the funnels and masts of the 
hapless Columbia, which lies still on the top of the sunken 
floating dock, immoveable, as yet, by the art of man, 

But some hundred yards on our right was a low cliff, which 
was even more interesting to some of us than either the town 
or the wreck ; for it was covered with the first tropic vege- 
tation which we had evei- seen. Already on a sandy beach 
outside, we had caught sight of unmistakeable coco-nut trees ; 
some of them, however, dying, dead, even snapped short off, 
either by the force of the hurricane, or by the ravages of the 
beetle, which seems minded of late years to exterminate the 
coco-nut throughout the West Indies ; belonging, we are told, 
to the Elaters— fire-fiy, or skip-jack beetles. His grub, like 
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that of hi8 cousin, our English ■wire-worm, and his nearer 
cousin, the great wice-worm of the sugar-cane, eats into the 
pith and marrow of growing shoots ; and as the palm, heing 
an endogen, increases from within hy one hud, and therefore 
hy one shoot only, when that is eaten out nothing remains 
for the tree but to die. And so it happens that almost every 
coco-nut grove which we have seen has a sad and shabby look 
as if it existed (which it really does) merely on sufferanca i 

But on this cliff we could see, even with the naked eye, 
tall Aloes, grey-blue Cerei like huge branching candelabra, 
and bushes the fohage of which was utterly unlike anything 
in Northern Europe; while above the bright deep green of 
a patch of Guinea-grass marked cultivation, and a few fruit 
trees round a cottage told, by their dark bayUke fohage, of 
fruits whose names alone were known to us. 

Bound Water-island we went, into a narrow channel between 
steep green hills, covered to their tops, as late as 1845, with 
sugar-cane, but now only with scrub, among which the ruins 
of miUs and buildings stood sad and lonely. But Nature in 
this land of perpetual summer hides with a kind of eagerness 
.every scar which man in his clumsiness leaves on the earth's 
surface; and all, tliough relapsing into primaeval wildness, 
was green, soft, luxuriant, as if the hoe had never torn 
the ground, contrasting strangely with the water-scene; 
with the black steamers snorting ui their sleep ; the wrecks 
and condemned hullcs, in process of breaking up, strewing the 
shores with their timbers ; the boatfuls of Negros gliding to 
and fro ; and all the signs of our hasty, irreverent, wasteful, 
semi-barbarous mercantile system, which we call (for the 
time being only, it is to be hoped) civilization. The engine 
had hardly stopped, when we were boarded from a fleet of 
negro boats, and huge bunches of plantains, yams, green 
oranges, junlis of sugar-cane, were displayed upon the deck ; 
and more than one of the ladies went through the cere- 
mony of initiation into West Indian ways, which consisted in 
sucking sugar-cane, iirst pared for the sake of their teeth. 
The Negro's stronger incisors tear it without paring. Two 
amusing figures, meanwhile, had taken up their station close 
to the companion. Evidently privileged personages, they felt 
themselves on their own ground, and looked round patroniz- 
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ingly OQ the passenyers, as ignorant foreigners who were too 
certain to be tempted by the treasures which they displayed 
to need any sohcitations. One went by the name of Jamaica 
Joe, a Wegro blacker than the night, in smart white coat and 
Bmart hlack trousers; a tall courtly gentleman, with the organ 
of self-interest, to judge from his physiognomy, very highly 
developed. But he was thrown into the shade by a stately 
brown lady, who was still very handsome — beautiful, 
if you will — and knew it, and had put on her goi^oue 
turban with grace, and plait«d her short locks under it 
with care; and ignored the very existence of a mere 
Negro like Jamaica Joe, as she sat by her cigars, and slow- 
match, and eau-de-eologne at four times the right price, and 
mats, necklaces, hracelets, made of mimosa-seeds, white negro 
hats, nests of Curagoa baskets, and so forth. They drove a 
thriving trade among all new-comers : but were somewhat 
disgusted to find that we, though new to the West Indies, 
were by no means new to West Indian wares, and 
therefore not of the same mind as a gentleman and 
lady who came fresh from the town next day, with nearly 
a bushel of white branching madrepores, which they were 
going to carry as coals to Newcastle, six hundred miles 
down the islands. Poor Joe tried to sell us a nest of 
Cura^oa baskets for seven shillings ; retired after a firm re- 
fusal ; came up again to E — — , after a couple of hours, 

;md said, in a melancholy and reproachful voice, "Da 

take dem for four shillings and sixpence. I give dem you." 

But now , Would we go on shore ? To the town ? 

j5ot we, who came to see Nature, not towns. Some went 
off on honest business ; some on such pleasure as can be 
Ibund in baking streets, hotel bars, and billiard-rooms : but 
tlie one place on which our eyes were set was a little 
cove a quarter of a mile off, under the steep bill, where a 
white line of sand shone between blue water and green 
wood. A few yards broad of sand, and then impene- 
trable jungle, among which we could see, below, the curved 
yellow stems of tie coco-nuts; and higher up the straight 
grey stems and broad fan-leaves of Carat palms; which I 
regret to say we did not reach. Oh for a hoat to get 
into that paradise ! There was three-quarters of an hour 
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left, between dinner and dark; and in three-q^uavters of an 
hour what mijjht not be seen in a world where all was new ? 
The kind chief officer, bidding us not trust negro boats on 
3u:ih a trip, lent us one of the ship's, with four honest 
fellows, thankfal enough to escape from heat and smoke ; and 
away we went with two select companions — the sportsmaji 
and our scientific friend — to land, for the first time, in the 
Few World. 

As we leaped on shore on that white sand, ■what feelings 
passed through the heart of at least one of us, who found the 
dream of forty years translated into fact at last, are best, pet- 
haps, left untold here. But it must be confessed that ere we 
had stood for two minutes staring at the green wall opposite 
j^,_jstonishment soon swallowed up, for the time, aU other 
emotiraSr-- Astonishment, not at the vast size of anything, 
for the scrub was nob thirty feet high ; nor at the goigeous 
colours, for very few plants or trees were in flower ; but at the 
wonderful -wfta]Jj]Lof_hfe. The massiveness, the strangeness, 
V the-^Kane^, the very length of the young and still growing 
i^ shoots was a wonder. We tried, at first in vain, to fix our 
^eyes on some one dominant or typical form, while every 
form was clamouring, as it were, 
to be looked at, and a fresh Dryatl 
gazed out of every bush, and with 
wooing eyes asked to be wooed 
again. The first two plants, per- 
hips we looked steadily at were 
the Ipomcea pes caprfe, lying along 
the sand in sti ught shoots thirty 
feet lon^ and flowing longer, we 
fancied, while we looked at it, 
with laige bilobed green 'leaves at 
every lomt and here and there n 
great purple convolvulus flower; 
and next what we knew at once 
for thp shore grape." ^ We had 
fincied it (and correctly) to he H 
t r op mere low bushy tree with round- 

lei^es But wbit ^ hush I with dioopmg boughs, arched 
' Cociioloba uvlfera. 
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over and through each other, shoots already six feet 
long, leaves as big as the hand shining like dark velvet,, 
a crimson mid-rib down each, and tiled over each other, — 
"imbricated," as the botanists would aay, in that fashion 
which gives its pecu- 
liar solidity and rich- 
ness of l^ht and shade 
to the foliage of aa old 
sycamore ; and among 
th.eae noble shoots and / 
noble leaves, pendent ^ 
e verywhcre, lo □ g taper- 
ing spires of gi'een 
grapes. This shore- 
grape, which the West 
Indians esteem as we 
might a bramhle, we 
found to be, without 
exception, the most 
beautiful broad-leafed 
plant which we had 
ever seen. Thenwe ad- 
mired theFrangipani,' 
a tall and almost leaf- 
less shrub with thick 
Beshy shoots, bearing, 
in this species, white 

flowers, which have the fragrance peculiar to certain white 
blossoms, to the jessamine, the tuberose, the orange, the Gar- 
denia, the night-flowering Cereus ; then the Cacti and Aloes.; 
then the first coco-nut, with its last year's leaves pale yellow, 
its new leaves deep green, and its trunk ringing, when struck, 
like metal ; then the sensitive plants ; then creeping lianea of 
a dozen different kinds. Then we shrank back from our first 
glimpse of a little swamp of foul brown water, backed up 
by tiie sand-brush, with trees in every stage of decay, 
fallen and tangled into a doleful thicket, through which the 
spider-legged Mangroves rose on stilted roots. We turned, 
in wholesome dread, to the white beach outside, and 

' Plumieria. 
C 2 
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picked up— amid, alas ! wreck, everywhere wreck — shells — 
old Meads in the cabinets at home — as earnests to ourselves 
that all was not a dream : delicate prickly Pinnte ; " Noah's- 
arks" iu abundance ; great Strombi, their lips and outer shell 
broken away, disclosing the rosy cameo within, and looking 
OQ the rough beach pitifully tender and flesh-like ; lumps aud 
fragments of eoi'aJ innumerable, reminding us by their worn 
and rounded shaj'ns of those which abound in so many 
secondary strata ; and then hastened on board the boat ; for 
the sun had already fallen, the purple night set in, and from 
the woods on shore a chorus of frogs had commenced chatter- 
ing, quacking, squealing, whistling, not to cease till sunrise. 

So ended our first trip in the New "World; and we got 
back to the ship, but not to sleep. Already a coal-baige lay 
on either side of her, and over the coals we scrambled, 
tlu'ough a scene which we would fain forget. Black women 
on one side were doing men's work, with heavy coal-baskets 
on their heads, amid screaming, chattering, and language of 
which, happily, we understood little or nothing. On the 
other, a gang of men and boys, who, as the night fell, worked, 
many of them, altogether naked, their glossy bronze figures 
gleaming ia the red lamp-light, and both men and women 
singing over their work in wild choruses, which, when the 
screaming cracked voices of the women were silent, and the 
really rich tenors of the meu had it to themselves, were not 
unpleasant. A lad, seeming the poet of the gang, stood on the 
sponson, and in the momentary intervals of work improvised 
.some story, while the men below took up and finished each 
verse with a refrain, piercing, sad, running up and down large 
and easy intervals. The tunes were many and seemingly 
familiar, all barbaric, often ending in the minor key, and 
reminding us much, perhaps too much, of the old Gregorian 
tones. The worda were all but unintell^ble. In one song 
we caught " New York" again and again, and then, " Captain 
he heard it, he was troubled in him mind." 

" Ta-he-ho-o-hu " — followed the chorus, 

''Captain he go to him cabin, he drink bim wine and 
whisky- — " 

" Ya-he," .tc. 
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"You go to America? You as well go to heaven." 

"Ya-he," &c. 
These were all the scraps of negrq poetry which we conki 
overhear ; while on deck the band was playinf* quadrilles 
and waltzes, setting the Negro shoveller dancing in the black 
water at. the bai^- bottom, shovel in hand; and pleasant 
white folks danced under the awning, till the contrast be- 
tween the refinement within, and the brutality without, 
became very painful. For brutality it was, not merely in the 
eyes of the sentimentalist, but in that of the moralist; 
still more in the eyes of those who try to believe that 
all God's human children may be somewhen, somewhere, 
somehow, reformed into His likeness. We were shocked 
/ to hear that at another island the evils of coal'iig are 
still worse ; and that the white authorities have tried in 
vain to keep them down. The coaling system is, no 
doubt, demoralizing in itself, as it enables Negros of 
the lowest class to earn enough in one day to keep them 
in idleness, even in luxury, for a week or more, till the 
arrival of the next steamer. But what we saw proceeded 
rather from the mere excitability and coarseness of half- 
civilized creatures than from any deliberate depravity ; and 
we were told that, in the island just mentioned, the Negros, 
when forced to coal on Sunday, or on Christmas- day, always 
abstain from noise or foul language, and, if they sii^, sing 
nothing but hymns. It is easy to sneer at such a fashion 
as formalism. It would be wiser to consider whether the 
iirst step in religious training must not be obedience to 
some such external positive law; whether the savage must 
not be taught that there are certain things which he ought 
never to do, by being taught that there is one day at least on 
which he shall not do them. How else is man to learn that 
the Laws of Eight and Wrong, like the laws of the physical 
world, are entirely independent of him, his likes or dislikes, 
knowledge or ignorance of them ; that by Law he is environed 
from his cradle to his grave, and that it is at his own peril that 
he disobeys the Law ? A higher religion may, and ov^ht to. 
follow, One in which the Law becomes a Law of Liberty, anrt 
a Gospel, because it is loved, and obeyed for its own sake ; 
but even he who has attained to that must be reminded again 
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mid again, alas! that the Law which he loves does not depend 
for its sanction on his love of it, on his passing frames or 
feelings; but is as awfully independent of him as it is of 
the veriest heathen. And that lesson the Sabbath does teach 
as few or no other institutions can. The man who says, and 
says rightly, that to the Christian aU days ought to be 
sabbaths, may be answered, and answered rightly, "All 
the more reason for keeping one day which shall be a 
aabbath whether you are in a sabbatical mood or not^ 
All the more reason for keeping one day holy, as a pattern 
of what all days should lie." So we will be glad if the 
Negro has got thus far, as an earnest that he may .some day 
get further stiU. 

That night, however, he kept no Sabbath, and we got no 
sleep ; and were glad enough, before sunrise, to escape once 
more to the cove we had visited the evening before ; not that 
it was prettier or more curious than others, but simply because 
it is better, for those who wish to learn accurately, to see one 
thing twice tlian many things once. A lesson is never learnt 
till it is learnt over many times, and a spot ia best understood 
by staying in it and mastering it. In natural histoiy the old 
scholar's saw of " Cave hominem unius libri," may be para- 
phrased by " He is a thoroughly good naturalist who knows 
one parish thoroughly." 

So back to our little beach we went, and walked it aU over 
again, finding, of course, many tilings which had escaped us 
the night before. We saw our first Meloeactus, and our 
first night-blowing Cereus creeping over the rocks. We 
found our first tropic orchid, with white, lilac, and purple 
flowers on a stalk three feet high. We saw our first wild 
pines {Tillandsias, &c.) clinging parasitic on the boughs of 
strange trees, or nestling among the angular limb-Hke shoots 
of the columnar Cereus, We learnt to distinguish the 
poisonous Manchineel ; and were thankful, in serious earnest, 
that we had happily plucked none the night befoi-e, when 
we were snatching at every new leaf; for its milky juice, by 
mere dropping on the skin, bums like the poisoned tunic 
of Nessus, and will oven, when the head is injured by it, 
cause blindness and death. We gathered a nosegay of the 
loveliest flowers, under a burning sun, within ten days ol 
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(.Christmas ; and then wandered off the shore up a little 
path in the red lava, toward a farm whore we expected to 
see fresh curiosities, and not in vain. On one side of the 
path a hedge of Plngnin (Bromelia) — the plants like huge 
pineapple plants without the fruit — was biit three feet high, 
but fiBin its prickles utterly impenetrable to man or beast ; 
and inside tJie hei^, a tree like a stra^ling pear, with huge 
green calabashes growing out of its bark — here was actually 
Crescentia Cujete — the plaything of one's childhood — alive 
and growing. The other side was low scrub — prickly shrubs 
like acacias and mimosas, covered with a creeping vine 
with brilliaht yellow hair (we had seen it aljready from the 
ship, gilding lai'ge patches of the slopes), most Ijke European 
dodder. Among it rose the tall Calotropis ppocera, with ita 
fleshy grey stems and leaves, and its azure of lovely lilac 
flowers, with curious columns of stamens in eaeh^an Ascle- 
piad introduced from the Old World, where it ranges from 
tropical Africa to Aflghanistan ; and so on, and so on, up to a 
little farmyard, veiy like a Highland one in most things, want 
of neatness included, save that hv^e spotted Trochi were 
scattered before the door, instead of buckies or periwinkles ; 
and in the midst of the yard grew, side by side, the common 
accompaniment of a West India kitchen door, the magic 
trees, whose leaves rubbed on the toughest meat make it » 
tender on the spot, and whose fruit makes the beat of sauce 
or pickle to be eaten therewith — namely, a male and female 
Papaw (Garica Papaya), their stems some fifteen feet high, 
with a flat crown of mallow-like leaves, just beneath which, 
in the male, grew clusters of fragrant flowerets, in the female, 
clusters of unripe fruit. On through the farmyard, picking 
fresh flowers at every step, and down to a shady cove (for the 
sun, even at eight o'clock iu December, was becoming uncom- 
fortably fierce), and again into the shore-grape wood. We 
had already discovered, to our pain, that almost everything in 
the hush had prickles, of all imaginable shapes and sizes ; 
and novr, touching a low tree, one of our party was seized as 
by a briar, through clothes and into skin, and, in escaping, 
found on the tree (Guilandina Bonducella) rounded prickly 
pods, which, beii^ opened, proved to contain the grey horse- 
njcker-beads of o;;r childhood. 
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Up and down (Jie white sand we wandered, collecting 
shells, as did the sailors, gladly enough, and then rowed back, 
over a bottom of white sand, bedded here and there with 
the short manati-grass (Thalaasia Testudinum), one of the few 
liowering plants which, like our Zoatera, or grasswrack, grows 
at the bottom of the sea. But, wherever the bottom waa 
stony, we could see huge prickly sea-urchins, hnger brainetone 
cox'^, round and grey, and branching corals likewise, such 
as, when cleaned, may be seen in any curiosity shop. These, 
and a flock of brown and grey pelicans, sailing over our head, 
were fresh tokens to us of where we wei-a 

Aa we were displaying our nosegay on deck, on oiir return, 
to some who had stayed stifling on board, and who were 
inclined (as West Indians are) at once to envy and to pooh- 
pooh the superfluous energy of new-come Europeans, E 

drew out a large and lovely flower, pale yellow, with a tiny 
t;reen apple or two, and leaves like those of an Oleander. 
The brown lady, who was again at her post on deck, walked 
up to her in silence, uninvited, and with a commanding aip 
waved the thing away. " Dat manchineel. Dat poison. 
Throw dat overboard." li— — , who knew it was not man- 
chineel, whispered to a bystander, " Ce n'est pas vr' ^ " But the 
brown lady was a linguist. " Ah ! mais c'est vrai," cried she, 
with flashing teeth ; and retired, muttering her contempt of 
English ignorance and impertinence. 

And, as it befel, she was, if not q;uite right, at least not 
quite wrong. For when we went into the cabin, we and oui 
unlucky yellow flower were flown at by another brown lady, 
in another gorgeous turban, who had become, on the voyage, 
a friend and an intimate; for she was the nurse of tlie baby 
who had been the light of the eyes of the whole quarter-deck 
ever since we leil Southampton— God bless it, and its mother, 
and beautiful Mon Nid, where she dwells beneath the rock, 
aa exquisite as one of her own humming-birds. We were so 
scolded about this poor little green apple, that we set to work 
to find out what it was, after promising at least not to eat it. 
And it proved to be Thevetia neriifolia, and a verj' deadly 
poison. 

This was the first (though by no means the last) warning 
which we got not to meddle rashly with " poison-busli" lest 
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that should befal \\s which befel a acientific AVest Indian of 
old. Jor hearing much of the edible properties of cerrain Euro- 
pean toad-stools, he resolved to try afew experiments in his 
own person on West Indian ones; dvuiog the course of which 
he found himaelf one evening, after a good toad-stool dinner, 
raving mad. The doctor was sent for, and brought him 
round, a humbled man. But a heavier humiliation" awaited 
him, when his negro butler, who had long looked down on 
him for his botanical studies, entered with his morning cup 
of coffee. " Now, Massa," said he, in a tone of triumphant 
pity, "I think you nO go out any more cut bush and eat him." 
if we had wanted any further proof that we were in the 
Tropics, we might have had it in the fearful heat of the 
next few hours, when the Shannon lay with a steamer on 
each side, one destined for "The Gulf," the other for "The 
Islands ; " and not a breath of air was to be got tiU late in 
the afternoon, when (amid shaking of hands, and waving of 
Viandkerchiefs, as hearty as if we the " Island-bound " and 
they the " Gulf-bound," and the officers of the Shannon, had 
known each other fourteen years instead of fourteen days; 
we steamed out, past the Little Saba rock, which was said 
(but it seems incorrectly) to have burst into smoke and flame 
during the eart,hquako, and then away to the south and east 'J 
for the Islands ; having had our first taate, but, thank Oodi ' ( 
not our last, of the joys of the " Earthly Paradise." / 
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1 HAD heard and read much, from hoyhood, about these 
" Lesser Antilles." I had pictured them to myself a thousand 
■ times : but I was altogether unprepared for their beauty 
and ■ grandeur. For hundreds of miles, day after day, the 
steamer carried us past a shifting diorama of scenery, which 
may be likened to Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples, repeated 
i^in and again, ■with every possible variation of the same 
type of delicate loveliness. 

Under a cloudless sky, upon a sea, lively yet not un- 
rough, we thrashed and leaped along. Ahead oi 
e after another, rose high on the southern horizon banks 
of grey cloud, from under each of which, as we neared it, 
descended the shoulder of a mighty mountain, dim and 
grey. Nearer still the grey changed to purple ; lowlands 
rose out of the sea, slopin*^ upwards with those grand and 
aimple concave curves, which betoken, almost always, vol- 
canic land. Nearer still, the purple changed to green. Tall 
palm-trees and engine-houses stood out against the sky ; the 
Burf gleamed white around the base of isolated rocks. A 
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little nearer, and we were under the lee, or western side, of 
the island. The sea grew smooth as glass ; we entered the 
shade of the island-cloud, and slid along in still unfathomable 
blue water, close under the shore of what should have been 
one of the Islands of the Blest. 

It was easy, in presence of such seeneiy, to conceive the 
exaltation which possessed the souls of the first discoverers of 
the West Indies, What wonder if they seemed to themselves 
to have burst into Fairy-land — to be at the gates of The 
Karthly Paradise ? With such a eUmate, such a soil, sucli 
vegetation, such fruits, what luxury must not have seemed 
possible to the dwellers along those shores? What riches 
too, of gold and jewels, might not be hidden among those 
tbrest-shrouded glens and peaks ? And beyond, and beyond 
again, ever new islands, new continents perhaps, an in- 
exhaustible wealth of yet undiscovered worlds. 

No wonder that the men i-ose above themselves, for good 
and for evil ; that having, as it seemed to them, found in- 
finitely, they hoped infinitely, and dared infinitely. They 
were a dumb generation and an unlettered, those old Con- 
. (^uistadores. They did not, as we do now, analyse am! 
describe their own impressions; but they felt them never- 
theless ; and felt them, it may be, ail the more intenselj; 
because they could not utter them; and so went, half intoxi- 
cate, by day and night, with the beauty and the wonder 
round thein, till the excitement overpowered alike their reason 
and their couscience ; and, frenzied with superstition and 
greed, with contempt and hatred of the heathen Indians, and 
often with mere drink and sunshine, they did deeds which. 
like all wicked deeds, avenge themselves, and are avenginj; 
themselves, from Mexico to Chili, unto this verj' day. 

I said that these islands resembled Vesuvius and the Bay 
of Naples. Like causes have produced like effects ; and 
each island is Httle hut the peak of a volcano, down whose 
shoulders lava and ash have slidden toward the sea. Some 
carry several crater cones, comphcating at once the structure 
and scenery of the island ; but the majority carry but a 
single cone, hke that little island, or rather rock, of Saba, 
which is the first of the Antilles under the lee of which 
the steamer passes. Santa Cruz, which is left to leeward, ia 
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ft long, low, ragged island, of the same form as St. Thomas's, 
and the Virgins, and belonging, I should suppose, to tlie 
same fonnatioii. Btit Saba rises sheer out of the sea some 
■ 1,500 feet or more, without flat ground, or even harbour. 
From a little landing-place to leeward a stair runs up 800 
feet into the bosom of the old volcano ; and in that hollow 
live some 1,200 honest Dutch, and some 800 Negros, who 
were, till of late years, their slaves, at least in law. But in 
Saba, it is said, the whites were really the slaves, and the 
N^ros the masters. Por they went off whither and when 
they hked; earned money about the islands, and brought it 
home; expected their masters to keep them when out of 
work : and not in vain. The island was, happily for it, too 
poor for sugar-growing and the "Grande Culture;" the Dutch 
were never tempted to increase the number of their slaves ; 
looked upon the few they had as friends and children ; 
and when emancipation came, no change whatsoever ensued, 
it is said, in the semi-feudal relation between the black 
men and the white. So these good Dutch live peace- 
fully aloft in their volcano, which it is to be hoped will not 
explode again. They grow garden crops ; among which, I 
understand, are several products of the temperate zone, the 
air being, at that height, pleasantly cool. They sell their 
produce about the islands. They build boats up in the craber 
— the best boats in all the West Indies — and lower them down 
the cliff to the sea. They hire themselves out too, not having 
lost their forefathers' sea-going instincts, as sailors about all 
those seas, and are, like their boats, the best in those parts. 
They all speak English; and though they are nominally 
Lutherans, are glad of the services of the excellent Bishop of 
Antigua, who pays them periodical visits. He described 
them as virtuous, shrewd, simple, healthy folk, retainii^, iu 
spite of the tropic sun, the same clear white and red com- 
plexions which their ancestors brought from Holland two 
hundred years ago — a proof, among many, that the white 
man need not degenerate in these isles. 

Saba has, like most of these islands, its " Somma" like that 
of Vesuvius ; an outer ring of lava, the product of older erup- 
tions, surrounding a central cone, the product of some newer 
oiiu. But even this latter, as far as I could judge by the 
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glass, is very ancient. Little more than the core of tlie 
central cone 13 left. The rest has be'en long since destroyed 
by rains and winds. A white cliff ab the south end of the 
island should be examined by geolc^sts. It belongs pro- 
bably to that formation of tertiary calcareous mai'l so often 
sean in the West Indies, especially at Barbados: hut if 
so, it must, to jadge from the acar which it makes sea- 
ward, have been upheaved long ago, and like, the whole 
island— and indeed all the islands — betokens an immense 
antiquity. 

Much more recent — in appearance at least — is the little 
isle of St. Eustatius, or at least the crater-cone, with its lip 
broken down a,t one spot which makes up five-sixths of the 
island St Euitatius may ha^e been m eruption though 
there is no reetrd of it dunng hiitnnc times and loohs moie 
inrepentint aid capable of misbehaviig it elf ipam than 
does any other cratei erne in the AntiUes far more so tl ^n 
the Snuffiieie m bt Vn cent whiul e\^ lod d m 111 ■• 




But these two are mere rocks. It is not till the traveller 
wrivea at St, Kitts that he sees what a West Indian 
island is. 

The " Mother of the Antilles," as she is called, is worthy of 
her name. Everywhere from the shore the laud sweeps up, 
slowly at first, then rapidly, toward the central mass, the 
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rugged peak whereof goes by the name of Mount Misery. 
Only once, and then but for a moment, did we succeed iu 
getting a sight of the actual summit, so pertinaciously did 
the clouds crawl round it. 3,700 feet aloft a pyramid ol 
black lava rises above the broken walls of an older ciater, 
and is, to judge from Its knife-edge, flat top, and concave 
eastern side, the last remnant of an iniier cone which has 
been washed, or more probably blasted, away. Beneath it, 
according to the report of an islander to Dr. Davy (and what 
I heard was to the same effect), is a deep hollow, longer than 
it is wide, without an outlet, walled in by precipices and 
steep declivities, from fissures in which steam and the fumes 
of sulphur are emitted. Sulphur in crystals abounds, en- 
crusting the rocks and loose stones ; and a stagnant pool 
of rain-water occupies the bottom of the Souffri^re. A 
dangerous neighbour — -but as long as he keeps his temper, 
as he has done for three hundred years at least, a most 
beneficent cue — is this great hill, which took, in Columbus' 
imagination, the form of the giant St. Christopher bearing on 
his shoulder the infant Christ, nnd so gave a name to the 
whole island. 

From the lava and ash ejected from this focus, the whole 
soils of the island have been formed ; soils of still imexhausted 
fertility, save when — as must needs be in a volanic region — 
patches of mere rapilli and scoriee occur. The moiintain has 
hurled these oiit; and everywhere, as a glance of the eye 
shows, the tropic rains are carrying them yearly down to 
the lowland, exposing fresh siirfaces to the action of the aii', 
and, by continual denudation and degradation, remanuring the 
6oiL Everywhere, too, are gullies sawn in the slopes, which 
terminate above in deep and narrow glens, giving, especially 
when alternated with long lava-streams, a ridge-and-furrow 
look to this and most other of the Antilles, Dr. Davy, witii 
his usual acuteness of eye and soundness of judgment, 
attributes them rather to " water acting on loose volcanic 
ashes " than to " rents and fissures, the result of sudden and 
violent force." Doubtless he Is in the right. Thus, and thus 
only, has been formed the greater part of the most beautiful 
scenery in the West Indies ; , and I longed again and again, 
as I looked at it, for the company of my friend and teacher. 
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Colonel Geoi^e GreemrotHl, that I might show him, on island 
after island, such manifold corroborations of his theories in 
" Eain and Rivers." 

But our eyes woi-e drawn off, at almost the second glance, 
from mountain-peaks and glens, to the slopes of cultivated, 
lowland, sheeted with bright green cane, and guinea-grass, 
and pigeon pea ; and that not for their own sakes, but 
for the sake of objects so utte.rly unlike anything which 
we had ever seen, that it was not easy, at first, to discover 
what they were. Grey pillars, which seemed taller than the 
tallest poplars, smooth and cylindrical as those of a Doric 
temple, each carrying a flat head of dai-kest green, were 
ranged along roadsides and round fields, or stood, in groups or 
singly, near engine-works, or towered above rich shrubberies 
which shrouded comfoi-table country-houses. It was not easy,'! 
as I have said, to beheve that these strange and noble things I 
were trees : hut such they were. At last we beheld, witli wonder / 
and delight, the pride of the West Indies, the Cabbage Palms 
— Falmistes of the French settlers — which botanists have well 
named Oreodoxa, the "glory of the mountains." We saw them 
afterwards a hundred times in their own native forests ; and 
when they rose through tangled masses of richest vegeta-'V 
tion, mixed with other arjd smaller species of palms, their / 
form, fantastic though it waa, harmonized well with hundreds -^ 
of forms equally fantastic. But here they seemed, at first sight, 
out of place, incongruous, and artificial, standing amid no 
kindred forms, and towering over a cultivation and civilization 
which might have been mistaken, seen from the sea, for 
wealthy farms along some English shore. Gladly woidd we 
have gone on shore, were it but to have stood awhile under 
those Palmistes ; and an invitation was not wanting to a pretty 
tree-shrouded house on a low cliff a mile off, where, doubtles.^, 
every courtesy and many a luxury woidd have awaited us. 
But it could not he. We watched kind folk rowed to shoie 
without us ; and then turned to watch the black flotilla under 
our c[iiarter. 

The first thing that caught our eye on board the negro boats 
which were alongside was, of course, the baskets of fruits ani 
vegetables, of which one of us at least had been hearing all 
his life. At St, Thomas's we had been inti-oduced to bananas 
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(figs, as they are miscalled m the West Indies) ; to the great 
green oranges, thick-skinned and fragrant ; to those junks of 
sv^ar-cane, some two feet long, which Cuffy and Cuffy's ladies, 
delight to gnaw, walking, sitting, and standing ; increasing 
thereby the size of their lips, and breaking out, often enough, 
their upper front teeth. We had seen, and eaten too, the sweet 
sop' — a passable fruit, or rather congeries of fruits, looking 
like a green and purple strawberry, of the bigness of an 
orange. It is the cousin of the prickly sour-sop;^ of the 
really delicious, but to me unknown, Chirimoya,* and of the 
custard apple,* containing a pulp which (as those who re- 
member the delectable pages of Tom Cringle know) bears a 
startling likeness to brains. Bunches of grapes, at St. Kitts, 
lay among these; and at St. Lucia we saw with them, for 
the first time, Avocado, or Alligator pears, alias midshipman's 
■ butter ;^ large round brown fruits, to be eaten with pepper 
and salt by those who list. With these, in open baskets, lay 
bright scarlet capsicums, green coco-nuts tinged with orange, 
great roots of yam* and cush-cush,^ with strange pulse oi 
various kinds and hues. The contents of these vegetable 
baskets were often as gay-coloured as the gaudy gowns, 
and still gaudier turbans, of the women who offered them 
for sale. 

Screaming and jabbering, the Negroes and Negresses thrust 
each other's boats about, scramble from one to the other 
with gestures of wrath and defiance, and seemed at every 
moment about to fall to fisticuffs and to upset themselves 
among the sharks. But they did neither. Their excitement 
evaporated in noise. To their " ladies," to do them justice, 
the men were always civU, while the said " ladies " bullied 
them and ordered them about without mercy. The Negro 
women are, without doubt, on a more thorough footing of 
equality with the men than the women of any white race. 
The causes, I believe, are two. In the first place there is less 
difference between the sexes in mere physical strength and 
courage; and watching the average Negresses, one can well 
believe the stories of those terrible Amazonian guards of the 
King of Dahomey, whose boast is; that they, are no longer 
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women, but men. There is no doubt tliat, in case of a 
rebellion, tlie black ';^-omen of the West Indies would be as 
formidable, cutlass in hand, as the men. Ilw. other cause ia 
the exceeding ease with which, not merely food, but gay 
clothes and ornaments, can be procured by light labour. The 
Negro woman has no need to marry and make herself the 
slave of a man, in order to get a home and subsistence. 
Independent she is, for good and evil ; and independent she 
takes care to remain ; and no schemes for civilizing the Negro \ 
wHl have any dc«p or permanent good effect which do not ' 
take note of, and legislate for, thir; singular fact. 

Meanwhile, it wjj.s a comfort io one fresh from the cities 
of the Old World, and the »iiort and stunted figures, the 
mesc[uin and sci-ofulous vipfges, which crowd our alleys and 
back wyiids, to see everywhere health, strength, and goodly 
stature, especially among women. Nowhere in the West 
Indies are to be seen those haggard down-trodden mothers, 
qrown old before their time, too common in England, and 
commoner still in France. Health, " rude " in every sense of 
the word, ia the mark of the Negro woman, and of the Negro 
man likewise. Their faces shine with fatness ; they seem to 
enjoy, they do enjoy, the mere act of living, like the lizard 
on the wall. It may be said — it must be said— that, if they be 
human beings (as they are), they are meant for something 
more than mere enjoyment of life. Well and good : but are 
they not meant for enjoyment likewise ? Let us bike the 
beam out of out own eye, before we take the mote out of 
theirs ; let na, before we complain of them for being too 
healthy and comfortable, reniember that we have at home here 
tens of thousands of paupers, rogues, whatnot, who are not 
a whit more civilized, intellectual, virtuous, or spiritual than 
the Kegro, and are meanwhile neither healthy nor com- 
fortable. The Negro may havo the corpus sanum without 
the mens sana. But what of those whose souls and bodies 
are alike unsotind? 

Away south, along the low spit at the south end of the island, 
where are salt-pans which, I suspect, lie in now extinguished 
craters ; and past little Nevis, the conical ruin, as it were, o£ 
a volcanic island. It was probably joined to the low end of 
St. Kitts not many years ago. It is separated from it now 
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only by a channel called the Narrows, some four to six milea 
across, and very shallow, there being not more than four 
fathoms in many places, and infested with I'eefs, whether of 
true coral or of Tolcanic rock I should be glad to know. A 
single peak, with its SouJTri^re, rises to some 2,000 feet ; right 
and left of it are two lower hills, fragments, apparently, of a 
Somma, or older and larger crater. The lava and ash slide in 
concave slopes of fertile soil down to the sea, forming an 
island some four miles by three, which was in the seven- 
teenth century a little paradise, containing 4,000 white 
citizens, who had dwindled down in 1805, under the baneful 
influences of slavery, to 1,300 ; in 1832 (the period of 
emancipation) to 500; and in 1854, to only 170.^ A happy 
place, however, it is said still to be, with a population of more 
than 10,000, who, as there is happily no ciown land in the 
island, cannot squat, and so return to their original savagery ; 
but are well-ordered and peaceable, industrious, and well- 
taught, and need, it is said, not only no soldiers, but no police. 

One spot on the little island we should have liked much 
to have seen : the house where Nelson, after his marriage 
with Mrs. Nisbet, a lady of Nevis, dwelt awhile in peace and 
purity. Happier for him, perhaps, though not for England, 
had he never left that quiet nest. 

And now, on the leeward how, another grey mountain 
island rose ; and on the windward another, lower and 
longer. The former was Montaerrat, which I should have 
gladly visited, as I had been invited to do. For little Mont- 
scrrat is just now the scene of a very hopeful and important 
experiment.^ The Messrs. Sturge have established there a 
]aj^ plantation of limes, and a manufactory of lime-juice, 
wMch promises to be able to supply, in good time, vast 
quantities of that most useful of all sea-medicines. 

Their connection with the Society of Friends, and indeed 
the very name of Sturge, is a guarantee that such a work will 
be canied on for the benefit, not merely of the capitalists, but 
of the coloured people who are employed. Already, I am 
assured, a marked improvement has taken place among 

* t>r. Davy's " 'West Indies." 

* An account of the SouffiiSre of STontserrat ia given by Dr. Nngent ; 
Geological Society's Transactions, foI. i., 1811. 
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them ; and I, for one, heai-tily bid God-speed fco the enterprise : 
to any enterprise, indeed, which tends to divert labour and 
capital from that exclusive sugar-growing which has been 
most injurious, I verily believe the bane, of the West Indies. 
On that subject, I may have to say more in a future chapter, 
I aak the reader, meanwhile, to follow, as the ship's head 
goes round to windward toward Antigua. 

Antigua is lower, longer, and Hatter than the other 
islands. It cariies no central peak : but its wildness of 
ragged uplands forms, it is said, a natural fortress, which 
ought to be impregnable ; and its loyal and industrious 
people boast, that, were every other West Indian island lost, 
the English might mak^ a stand in Antigua long enough to 
enable them to reconquer the whole, I should have feared, 
from the look of the island, that no lai^e force could hold 
out long in a country so destitute of water as those volcanic 
hiUs, rusty, ragged, treeless, almost sad and desolate— if any 
land could be sad and desolate with such a blue sea leaping 
around, and such a blue sky blaziug above. Those who 
wish to know the agricultural capabilities of Antigua and 
to know, too, the good sense and courage, the justice and 
humanity, which have enabled the Antiguans to struggle on 
and upward through all their difficulties, in spite of drought, 
hurricane, and earthquake, till permanent prosperity seems 
now become certain, should read Dr, Davy's excellent book, 
which I cannot too often recommend. For us, we could only 
give a hasty look at its southern volcanic cliffs; while we 
regretted that we could not inspect the marine strata of the 
eastern parts of the island, with their calcareous marls and 
limestones, hardened clays and cherts, and famous silicified 
trees, which offer important problems to the geologist, as yet 
not worked out.^ 

We could well believe, as the steamer ran into English 
Harbour, thut Antigua was still subject to earthquakes ; and 
had been shaken, with great loss of property though not 
of life, in the Guadaloupe earthquake of 1843, when 5,000 
lives were lost in the town of Point-i-Pitre alone. The 

• For what li knijwn of these, consult Dr. Fngetit'a "Memoir on the 
Geology of Aiitigiia," Transactions of Geological Society, veL T., 1821. Sua 
ako Humboldt, "Pei'sona! NarmtiTe," book v. oap. 14. 
D 2 
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only well-marked effect which Dr. Da^ could hear of, 
apart from damage to ai'tificial structures, was the partial 
sinking of' a causeway leading to Eat Island, ia the harbour 
of St. John. No wonder : if St. John's harbour be— as from 
its shape on the map it probably is— simply an extinct crater, 
or group of craters, like English Harbour. A more picturesque, 
or more uncanny little hole than that latter we bad never yet 
seen : but there are many such harbours about these islands, 
which nature, for the tiine being at least, has handed over 
from the dominion of fire to that of water. Past low cliffs of 
aah and volcanic boulder, sloping westward to the sea, which 
is eating them fast away, the steamer runs in through a deep 
cmck, a pistol-shot in width. On the east side a strange 
section of grey lava and ash is gnawn into caves. On the 
right, a bluff rock of black lava dips sheer into water several 
fathoms deep; and you anchor at once inside an irregular group 
of cratei-s, having passed through a gap in one of their sides, 
which has probably been torn out by a lava flow. Whether 
the land, at the time of the flow, was higher or lower than at 
present, who can tell ? This is certain, that the first basin is 
for half of its circumference circular, and walled with ash 
beds, which seem to slope outward frani it To the left it 
leads away into a long creek, up which, somewhat to our sur- 
prise, we saw neat governmenl^houses and quays ; and be- 
tween them and us, a noble iron-clad and other ships-of-war 
at anchor dose against lava and ashchffa Eat right ahead, the 
dusty sides of the crater are covered witli strange bushes, its 
glaring shingle spotted with bright green Manchineels ; while 
on the cliffs around aloes innumerable, seemingly the im- 
ported American Agave, send up their groups of huge fat 
pointed leaves from crannies so arid, that one would fancy 
a moss would wither in them. A strange place it is, and 
strangely hot likewise ; and one could not but fear a day — it 
is to be hoped long distant — when it will be hotter stilL 

Out of English Harbour, after taldng on board fruit and 
ba^aining for beads, for which Antigua is famous, we passed 
the lonely rock of Eedonda, toward a mighty mountain 
which lay under a sheet of clouds of corresponding vastness. 
That was GuadQ]ou{)a The dark undersides of the rolling 
clouds mingled with the dark peaks and ridges, till Wo 
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could not see where ea.rth ended and vapour began ; and 
the cbuds from far to ihe eastwaivi up the wind massed 
themselves on the island, ajid then ceased suddenly to leeward, 
leaving the sky clear and the sea brilliant. 

I should be glad to know the cause of this phenomenon, 
which we saw several times among the islands, but never in 
greater perfection than on nearing tfevis from, the south on 
our return. In that case, however, the cloud continued to 
leewaid. It came up from the east for full ten miles, an 
advancing column of tall ghostly cumuli, leaden, above a 
leaden sea ; and slid toward the island, whose Hues seemed 
to leap up once to meet them ; fail ; then, in a second leap, 
to plunge the crater-peak high into the mist ; and then to sink 
down ^ain into the western sea, so gently that the line 
of shore and sea was indistinguishable. But above, the 
cloud-procession passed on, shattered by its contact with 
the mountain, and transfigured as it neared the setting 
sun into long upward streaming lines of rack, purple and 
primrose against a saffron sky, while Venus lingered low 
between cloud and sea, a spark of fii-e glittering through 
duU red haze. 

And now the steamer ran due south, across the vast 
basin which is ringed round by Antigua, Montaerrat, and 
Guadaloupe, with St Kitts and Nevis showing like tall grey 
ghosts to the north-west. Higher and higher ahead rose the 
great mountain manss of Guadaloupe, its head in its own canopy 
of cloud. The island faUs into the sea sharply to leeward. 
But it stretches out to windward in a long line of flat land 
edged with low cUff, and studded with large farms and engine- 
houses. It might be a bit of the Isle of Thanet, or of the 
Lothians, were it not for those umbrdla-like Palmistes, a 
hundred feet high, which stand out everywhere against the 
sky. At its northern end, a furious surf was beating on 
a sandy beach ; and beyond that, dim and distant, loomed up 
the low flat fux'ther island, known by the name of G-rande 
TeiTe. 

Guadaloupe, as some of my readers may know, consists, 
properly speaking, of two islands, divided by a swamp and 
a narrow salt-water river. The eastward half, or Grande 
Terre, which is composed of marine strata, is hardly seen 
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in the island voyage, and then only at a, distance, first 
beliind the westward Baase Terre, and then behind other 
little islands, the Saintes and Mariegalante. But the west- 
ward island, rising in one lofty volcanic mass which hides 
the eastern island from view, is perhaps, for mere gran- 
deur, the grandest in the Archipelago. Tlie mountains — 
among which are, it is said, fourteen extinct craters— range 
upward higher and higher toward the southern end, with 
corries and glens, which must be, when seen near, hanging 
gardens of stupendous size. The forests seem to be as mag- 
nificent as they were in the days of P^re Labat Tiiiy knots on 
distant chffs-tops, when looked at through the glass, are found 
to be single trees of enormous height and breadth. Guliies 
hundreds of feet in depth, rushing downwards toward the sea, 
represent the rush of the torrents which have helped, through 
thousands of rainy seasons, to scoop them out and down. 

But all this grandeur and richness culminates, toward the 
southern end, in one great crater-peak 5,000 feet in height, 
at the foot of which hes the Port of Basse Terre, or Bourg 
St. Francois, 

"We never were so fortunate as to see the Souffrifere entirely 
free from cloud. The lower, wider, and more ancient crater 
was generally clear : but out of the midst of it rose a second 
cone buried in darkness and mist. Once only we cat^ht 
sight of part of its lip, and the sight was one not to be 
forgotten. The sun was rising behind the hills. The purple 
mountain was backed by clear blue sky. High above it hung 
sheets of orange cloud lighted from underneath ; lower down, 
and close upon the hill-tops, curved sheets of bright white 
mist 



And under them, again, the crater seethed with grey mist, 
among which, at one moment, we could discern portions of its 
lip ; not smooth, like that of Vesuvius, but broken into awful 
psaka and chasms hundreds of feet in height. As the sun 
rose, level lights of golden green streamed round tlie peak 
right and left over the downs : but only for a while. As the 
sky-clouds vanished in his blazing rays, earth-clouds rolled 
up below from the valleys behind ; wreathed and weltered 
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about the great black teeth of the crater ; and then sinking 
among them, and below them, shrouded the whole cone in 
purple darkness for the day ; while in the foregrouiui blazed 
in the sunshine broad elopes of cane-field; below them 
again the town, with handsome houses and old-feshioned 
churches and convents, dating possibly from the seventeenth 
century, embowered in mangos, tamarinds, and palmistes; 
and along the beach a market beneath a row of trees, with 
canoes drawn up to be unladen, and gay dresses of every 
hue. The surf whispered softly on the beach. The cheerful 
murmur of voices came off the shore, and above it the 
tiiddiug of some little bell, calling good folks to early mass. 
A cheeiy, brilliant picture as man could wish to see : but 
marred by two ugly elements. A mile away on the low northern 
cliff, marked with many a cross, was the lonely cholera 
cemetery, a remembrance of the fearful pestilence which a 
few years since swept away thousands of the people : and 
above frowned that black giant, now asleep : but for how 
long? 

. In 1Y97 an eraption hurled out pumice, ashes, and sul- 
phureous vapours. In the great crisis of 1812, indeed, the 
volcano was quiet, leaving the SouffriSre of St Vincent to 
do the work ; but since then he has shown an ugly and 
uncertain himiour. Smoke by day, and flame by night — or 
probably that light reflected from below which is often mis- 
taken for flame in volcanic eruptions — ^have been seen again 
and again above the ciater ; and the awful earthquake of 
1843 proves that his capacity for mischief is unabated. The 
whole island, indeed, is somewhat unsafe ; for the hapless 
town of Point-i-Pitre, destroyed by that earthquake, stands 
not on the volcanic Basse Terra, but on the edge of the marine 
Grande Terre, near the southern mouth of the salt-water 
rivet. Heaven grant tliese good people of Guadaloupe a 
long respite ; for they are said to deserve it, as far as human 
industry and enterprise goes. They have, as well, I under- 
stand, as the gentlemen of Martinique, discovered the worth 
of the " division of labour." Throughout the West Indies 
the planter is usuiiUy, not merely a sugar-grower, but a 
sugar maker also. He requires, therefore, two capitals, and 
two intellects likewise, one for his cane-fielda, the other for 
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his "ingenio," engine-house, or sugar-worka. But he doea 
not gain thereby two profits. Having two tilings to do, 
neither, usually, is doue well. The cane-farming is had, 
the sugar-malung bad ; and the sugar, when made, disposed 
of through merchante by a cumbroua, antiquated, and ex- 
pensive system. These shrewd Frenchmen, and, I am 
told, even small proprietors among the Negros, not being 
crippled, happily for them, by tliose absurd sugar-duties 
which, till Mr. Lowe's bu^et, put a premium on the malting 
of bad sugar, are coniiniiig themselves to growing the canes, 
and sell them raw to " Usines Centrales," at which they are 
manufactmred into sugar. They thus devote their own capital 
and intellect to increasing the yield of their estates ; while 
the central factories, it is said, pay dividends ranging fix)m 
20 to 40 per cent. I regretted much that I was unable to 
visit in crop-time one of these factories, and see the 
worMng of a system which seems to contain one of the 
best elements of the co-operative principle. 

But (and this is at present a serious inconvenience to a 
traveller in the Antilles) the steamer passes each island only 
once a fortnight ; so that to land in an island is equivalent 
to staying there at least that time, unless one chooses to take 
the chances of a coasting scliooner, and bad food, hugs, cock- 
roaches, and a bunk which — but I will not describe. " Non 
tagionam di lor, ma guarda" (down the companion) "e 
passa." 

I must therefore content myself with describing, as honestly 
as I can, what little we saw from the sea, of islauds at each 
of which we would gladly have stayed several days. 

As the traveller nears each of them — Guadaloupe, Domi- 
nica, Martinique — of which two last we had only one passing 
glance — St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Grenada — he will he 
impressed, not only by the peculiarity of their form, but by 
the richness of their colour. 

All of them do not, like St. Kitts, Guadaloupe, and St. 
Vincent, slope up to one central peak. In Martinique, for 
instance, there are three separate peaks, or groups of peaks — 
the Mont Pel4e, the Pitons du Carbet, and the Piton du 
Vauclain. But all have that peculiar jsgged outline which 
is noticed first at the Virgin Islands. 
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Flat " vans " or hog-backed hills, and broad sweepa of 
moorland, so common in Scotland, are as rare as are steep 
walls of cliff, so common in the Alps. Pyramid is piled on 
pjTamid, the sides of each at a slope of about 46°, till the 
whole range is a congeries of multitudinous peaks and peak- 
Vets, round the base of which spreads out, with a sudden 
sweep, the smooth lowland of volcanic ash and lava This 
extreme raggednesa of outline is easily explained. Tiie 
raountams have never been, as in Scotland, planed smooth 
by ice. They have been gouged out, in every direction, by 
the furious tropic rains and tropic rain-torrents. Had the 
rocks been stratified and tolerably horizontal, these rains 
would have cut them out into tablelands divided by deep 
gullies, such as may be seen in Abyssinia, and in certain parts 
of the western United States. But these rocks are altogether 
amorphous and unstratified, and have been poured or 
spouted out as lumps, dykes, and sheets of lava, of every 
degree of hardness ; so that the rain, in degrading them, has 
worn them, not into tables and ranges, but into innumerable 
■ cones. And the process of degradation is still going on 
rapidly. Though a cliff, or sheet of bare rock, is hardly 
visible among the glens, yet here and there a bright 
brown patch tells of a recent landslip ; and the masses of 
debris and banks of shingle, backed by a pestilential little 
swamp at the mouth of each torrent, show how furious must 
be the down-pour and down-roll before the force of a sudden 
flood, along so headlong an incline. 1 

But in strange contrast with the ragged outline, and with 
the wild devastation of the rainy season, is the richness of 
the verdure which clothes the islands, up to their highest 
peaks, in what seems a coat of green fur; but when looked 
at through the glasses, proves to be, in most cases, gigantic 
timber. Not a rock is seen. If there be a cliff here and 
there, it is as green as an English lawn. Steep slopes 
are grey with groo-groo paims,^ or yellow with unknown 
flowering trees. High against the sky-line, tiny knots and 
lumps are found to he gigantic trees. Each glen has buried 
its streamlet a hundred feet in vegetation, above which, here 
and there, the grey stem and dark crown of some palmists 
1 Acrooomia. 
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dwers up like the mast of some great admiral Tlie eye and 
e fancy strain vainly into the green abysses, and wander 
) and down over the wealth of depths and heights, com- 
Lred with which European parks and woodlands are but 
^jltry scrub and shangh. No books are needed to tell 
^_thaftr" The eye discovers it for itself, even before it has learnt 
/to jui%e of the great size of the vegetation, from the endless 
' — ^variety of form and colour. Por the islands, though green 
intensely, are not of one, but of every conceivable green, or 
^father of hues ranging from pale yellow through ail greens 
r into cobalt blue ; and as the wind stirs the leaves, and sweeps 
/ the lights and shadows over hiU and glen, all is evei- 
j changing, iridescent, like a peacock's neck; till the whole 
I island, from peak to shore, seems some glorious jewel — an 
I emerald with tints of sapphire and topaz, hanging between 
\ — blue sea and white surf below, and blue sky and white 
cloud above. 

If the reader fancies that I ex^rprate, let him go and 
sea Let him lie for one hour off ttie Eosseau at Dominica. 
Let him sail down the leeward side of Guadaloupe, down 
the leeward side of what island he wUl, and judge for him- 
self how poor, and yet bow tawdry, my words are, com- 
pared with the luscious yet magnificent colouring of the 
Antilles. 

The traveller, at least so I think, would remark also, with 
some surprise, the seeming smallness of these islands. The 
Basse Terre of Guadaloupe, for instance, is forty miles in length. 
As you lie off it, it does not look half, or even a quarter, of 
that length ; and that, not merely because the distances north 
and south ai'e foreshortened, or shut in. by nearer headlands. 
The causes, I believe, are more subtle and more complex. 
First, the novel clearness of the air, which makes the tra- 
veller, fresh from misty England, fancy every object far nearer, 
and therefore far smaller, than it actually is. Next the 
simpUcity of form. Each outer line trends upward so surely 
toward a single focus; each whole is so sharply defin^ 
between its base-line of sea and its background of sky, that, 
like a statue, each island is compact and complete in itself 
an isolated and self-dependent organism; and therefore, 
like every beautiful statue, it looks much smidler than it ia. 
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So peii'ect this isolation eeema, that one fancies, at moments, 
that the island does not rise out of the sea, bat floats ypoo 
it; that it is held in place, not by the roots of the mountains, 
and deep miles of lava-wall below, but by the cloud which 
has caught it by the top, and will not let it go. Let that 
cloud but rise, and vanish, and the whole beautiful thing will 
be cast adrift ; ready to fetch way before the wind, and [aa 
it will seem often enough to do when viewed through a 
cahin-port) to slide silently past you, while you are sliding 
past it. 

And yet, to him who knows the past, a dark shadow 
hangs over all this beauty ; and the air— -even in clearest 
blaze of sunshine- — is full of ghosts, I do not speak of the 
shadow of Negro slavery, nor of the shadow which, though 
abolished, it has left hehind, not to he cleared off for gene- 
rations to come. I speak of the shadow of war, and the 
ghosts of gallant soldiers and sailors. Truly here 

' ' Thn spirits of oar fathers 

M^ht start from every wave ; 
For the deck it was their field of fame. 
And ocean was tlieir grave," 

and ask us : What have you done with these islands, which 
we won for you with precious blood ? What could we answer ? 
We have misused them, n^lected them; tlR now, ashamed of 
the slavery of the past, and too ignorant and helpless to 
govern them now slavery is gone, we are half-minded to 
throw them away again, or to allow them to annex themselves, 
in sheer weariness at our imbecility, to the Americans, who, 
far too wise to throw them away in their turn, will accept 
them gladly as an instalment of that great development of 
their empire, when "The stars and stripes shall float upon 
Cape Horn." 

But was it for this that these islands were ta3jen and re- 
taken, tm every gully held the skeleton of an Englishman 1 
Was it for this that these seas were reddened with blood year 
after yeai, till the sharks learnt to gather to a sea-flght, as 
eagle, kite, and wolf gathered of old to fights on land ? Did 
all those gallant souls go down to Hades in vain, and leave 
nothing for the Englishman but the sad and proud memory of 
their useless valour ? That at least they have left, 
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However we mnj deplore those old wars as unnecessary; 
however much we may hate war in itself, as perimps the worst 
of all the superfluous curses with which man continues to 
defece himself and this fair earth of God, yet one must he 
less than Englishman, less, it may he, than man, if one does 
not feel a thrill of pride at entering waters where one says to 
oneself, — Here Rodney, on the glorious 12th of April, 1782, 
broke Count de Grasse's line (teaching thereby Nelson to do the 
same in like case), took and destroyed seven J'rench ships of 
the line and scattered the rest, preventii^ the l-Vench fleet 
fi'om joining tlie Spaniards at Hispaniola; thus saving Jamaica 
and the whole West Indies, and brought about hy that single 
tremendous blow the honourable peace of 1783. On what a 
scene of crippled and sinking, shattered and triumphant 
ships, in what a sea, must the conquerors have looked round 
from the Formidable's poop, with De Grasse at luncheon 
with Eodney in the cabin below, and not, as he had boastfully 
promised, on board his own Ville de Paris. Truly, though 
cynically, wrote Sir Gilbert Blane, " If superior beings make 
a sport of the quarrels of mortals, they could not have chosen 
a better theatre for tliis magnificent exhibition, nor could they 
ever have better entertainment than this day afforded." 

Yon lovely roadstead of Dominica — there it was that 
Kodnsy first caught up the French on the 9th of April, three 
days before, and would have beaten them there and then, had 
not a great part of his fleet lain becalmed under these very- 
highlands, past which we are steaming through water 
smooth as glass. You glance, again, running down the coast 
of Martinique, into a deep bay, ringed round with gay houses 
embowered in mango and cocoa-nut, with the Piton du 
Vauclain rising iuto the clouds behind it. That is the Cul- 
de-sac Royal, for years the rendezvous and stronghold of the 
Jrench fleets. T^om it Count de Grasse sailed out on the 
fatal 8th of April ; and there, beyond it, opens an isolated rock, 
of the shape, but double the size, of one of the great Pyramids, 
which was once the British sloop of war Diamond Rock. 

For, in the end of 1803, Sir Samuel Hood saw that French 
ships passing to Fort Royal harbour in Martinique escaped 
him by running through the deep channel between Pointe du 
Diamante and this same rock, which rises sheer oat of the water 
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600 feet, and is about a mile Touiid, and only accessible at a 
point to tlie leewaixl, and even then only when there is no surf. 
He who lands, it is said, has then to creep through crannies 
and dangerons steeps, round to the windward side, where the 
eye is suddenly relieved by a sloping grove of wild fig-trees, 
clingii^ by innumerable air-roots to the cracks of the stone. 
So Hood, with that inspiration of genius so common then 
among sailors, laid his seventy-four, the Centaur, close along- 
side the Diamond ; made a hawser, with a traveller on it, fast 
to the ship and to the top of the rock ; and in January 1804 
got three long 24's and two 18's hauled up far above hia 
mast-head by sailors who, as they "hung like clusters," 
appeared " like mice hauling a little sausage. Scarcely could 
we hear the Governor on the top directii^ them with his 
trumpet ; the Centaur lying close under, like a cocoa-nut shell, 
to which the hawsers are affixed."^ In this strange fortress. 
Lieutenant James Wilkie Maurice (let his name be recol- 
lected as one of England's foi^otten worthies), was established, 
with 120 men and boys, and ammunition, provisions, and 
water, for four months ; and the rock was borne on the 
books of the Admiralty as His Majesty's ship Diamond Eock, 
and swept the seas with her guns till the 1st of June, 1805. 
when slie had to surrender, for want of powder, to a French 
squadron of two 74's, a frigate, a corvette,a schooner, and eleven 
gunboats, after killing and wounding some seventy men on 
the rock alone, and destroying three gunboats, with a loss to 
herself of two men Icilled and one wounded, Remembering 
which story, who will blame the traveller if he talces off 
his hat to His Majesty's quondam corvette, as he sees for 
the first time its pink and yellow sid<!s shining in the sun, 
above the sparkling seas over which it domineered of old ? 
Yo\i run onwai'ds toward St. Lucia. Across that channel 
Eodney'a line of fi-^ates watched for tlie expected rein- 
forcement of the French fleet. The iii'St bay in St. Lucia is 
Gros islet ; and there is the Gros islet itself — Pigeon Eock, as 
the English call it — behind wliich Eodney'a fleet lay waiting 
at anchor, wMle he himself sat on the top of the rock, day 
after day, spy-glass in Imnd, watching for the signals from 
his frigates that the French fleet was on the move. 
' "Haval ChroJiieleE," vol. xii. p, 206. 
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And those glens and forests of St. Lucia— over them and 
through them Sir John Moore and Sir Ealph Abercronibie 
fought, week after week, month after month, not merely 
against French soldiers, but against worse enemies; "Brigands," 
aa the poor fellows were called; Negroa liberated by the 
Revolution of 1792. With their heads full (and who can 
blame them ?) of the Eights of Man, and the democratic teach- 
ings of that valiant and able friend of Eobespierre, Victor 
Huguea, they had destroyed their masters, man, woman, and 
child, horribly enough, and then helped to drive out of the 
island the invading English, who were already half destroyed, 
not with fighting, but with fever. And now " St. Lucia the 
faithful," as the Convention had named her, was swarming 
with fresh English; and the remaiuing French and the 
drilled S'egros made a desperate stand in the earthworks 
of yonder Mome Fortuni5e, above the harbour, and had 
to surrender, with 100 guns and all their stores; and then 
the poor black fellows, who only knew that thoy were 
free, and intended to remain free, took to the bush, and 
fed on the wild cush-cush roots and the plunder of the 
plantations, man-hunting, murdering French and English 
alike, and being put to death in return whenever caught. 
Gentle Abercrombie could not coax them into peace ; stem 
Moore could not shoot and hang them into it; and the 
" Er^nd war " draped hideously on, till Moore — -who wa3 
nearly caught by them in a six-oared boat off the Pitons, and 
had to row for his life to St. Vincent, so saving himself for 
the glory of Corunna — was all but dead of fever; and Colonel 
James Drummond had to carry on the miserable work, till the 
whole " Armde Eran9aise dans lea boia " laid down their rusty 
muskets, on the one condition, that free they had been, and 
free they should remain. So they were formed into an 
English regiment, and sent to fight on the coast of Africa; 
andinmore senses than one "went to their own place." Then 
St. Lucia was ours till the peace of 1802 ; then French again, 
under the good and wise Nogu^s ; to he retaken by us Jn 1803 
once and for all. 

I tell this little story at some length, as an instance of what 
these islands have cost us in blood and treasure. I have 
heard it regretted that we restored Martinique to the Frencli, 
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and kept St. X.ucia instead. But in so doing, the British 
Government acted at least on the advice which Rodney had 
given as early as the year 1778. St. Lnoia, he held, would 
render Martinique and the other islands of little use in war, 
owing to its windward situation and its good harbours ; for 
from St, Lucia every other British island might receive 
speedy succour. He advised that the Little Carenage should 
be made a permanent naval station, with dockyard a,nd 
fortifications, and a town built there by Government, which 
would, in his opinion, have become a metropolis for the other 
islands. And indeed. Nature had done her part to make such a 
project easy of accomplishment. But Rodney's advice was not 
taken — any more than his advice to people the island, by 
having a considerable q^uantity of land in each parish allotted 
to ten-acre men (i.e. white yeomen), under penalty of for- 
feiting it to the Crown should it be ever converted to any 
other use than provision ground (•i.e. thrown into sugar estates). 
This advice shows that Rodney's genius, though, with the pre- 
judices of his time, he supported not only slavery, but the slave 
trade itself, had perceived one of the most fatal weaknesses of 
the slaveholding and sugar-growing system. And well it 
would have been for St. Lucia if his advice had been taken. 
But neither ten-acre men nor dockyards were ever established 
in St, Lucia, The mail-steamers, if they need to go into 
dock, have, I am ashamed to say, to go to Martiniq^ue, where 
the French manage matters better. The admirable Carenage 
harbour is empty ; Castries remains a little town, small, dirty, 
dilapidated, and unwholesome ; and St. Lucia itself is hardly 
to be called a colony, but rather the nucleus of a c-olony, which 
may become hereafter, by enei^ and good government, a rich 
and thickly-peopled garden up to the very mountain-tops. 

We went up eight hundred feet of steep hill, to pay a visit 
on that Mome Fortunfo which Moore and Abercrombie took, 
with terrible loss of life, in May 1796 ; and wondered at the 
courage, and the tenacity of purpose which could have con- 
trived to invest, and much more to assault, such a stronghold, 
" dragging the guns across ravines and up the acclivities of 
the mountains and rocks," and then attacMng the works only 
along one naiTow neck of down, which must be fat, to this 
day, with English blood. 
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All was peaceful enough now. The forts were crumbling, 
the barracks empty, and the "neat cottages, smiling flower 
gardona, smooth grass-plats and gravel-walks," which were 
once the pride of the citadel, replaced for the most part with 
G-uava-scrub and sensitive plants. But nothing can destroy the 
beauty of the panorama. To the north and east a wildemesa 
of mountain peaks; to the west the Grand Cul-de-sac and 
the Carenage, mapped out in sheets of blue between high pro- 
montories ; and, beyond all, the open sea. What a land : and 
in what a climate: and all lying well-nigh as it has been 
since the making of the world, waiting for man to come and 
take possession. But there, as elsewhere, matters are mend- 
ing steadily ; and in another hundred years St. Lucia may be 
an honour to the English laae. 

AVe were, of course, anxious to obtain at St. Lucia specimens 
of that abominable reptile, the Per-de-lance, or rat-tailed 
snake,' which is the pest of this island, as well as of the 
neighbouring island of Martinique, and, in P^re Labat's 
time, of lesser Martinique in the Grenadines, from which, 
according to Davy, it seems to have disappeared. It 
occurs also in Guadaloupe. In great MartinicLiie — so the 
French say — it is dangerous to travel through certain 
woodlands on account of the Fer-de-lance, who lies along 
a bough, and strikes, without provocation, at horse or 
man. I suspect this statement, however, to be an ex- 
aggeration. I was assured that this was not the case in 
St. Lucia ; that the snake attaclcs no oftener than other 
venomous snakes, — that is, when trodden on, or when his re- 
treat is cut off. At all events, it seems easy enough to Mil 
him : so easy, that I hope yet it may be possible to catch 
him alive, and that the Zoological Gardens may at last 
possess — what they have loi^ coveted in vain — the hideous 
attraction of a live Fer-de-lance, The specimens which we 
brought home are curious enough, even from this esthetic point 
of view. Why are these poisonous snakes so repulsive in 
appearance, some, of them at least, and that not in propor- 
tion to their dangerous properties ? For no one who puts the 
mere dread out of his ndnd will call the Cobras ugly, even 
anything bat beautiful ; nor, again, the deadly Coral snake 
• Craapedocoplialua laneeolatna. 
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of Trinidad, whose beauty tempts children, and even 
grown people, to play with it, or make a necklace of it, 
sometimes to their own destruction. But who will call the 
Puff Adder of the Cape, or this very Fer-de-lance, anything 
but ugly and horrible : not only from the brutality signified, 
to us at least, by the flat triangular head and the heavy jaw, 
but by the look of malevolence and craft signified, to us at 
least, by the eye and the lip ? " To us at least," I say. For 
it is an open question, and will he one, as long aa the 
nominalist and the realist schools of thought keep up their 
controvei^y — which they will do to the world's end — whether 
this seeming hideowsness be a real fact : whether we do not 
attribute to the snake the same passions which we should 
expect to find — and to abhor — in a human countenance of 
somewhat the same shape, and then justify our assumption 
to ourselves by the creature's bites, wldch are actually no 
more the result of craft and malevolence than the bite of a 
frightened mouse or squirrel. I should be glad to believe 
that the latter theory were the true one ; that nothing is 
created really ugly, that the Fer-de-lance looks an hideous 
fiend, the Ocelot a beautiful fiend, merely because the out- 
lines of the Ocelot approach more nearly to those which we 
consider beautiful in a human being : but I confess myself not 
yet convinced. " There is a great deal of human nature in 
man," said the wise Yankee ; and one's human nature, per- 
haps one's common-sense also, will persist in considering 
beauty and ugliness as absolute realities, in spite of one's 
efforts to be fair to the weighty arguments on the other side. 
These Fer-de-lances, be that as it may, are a great pest in 
St.Lucia. Dr. Davy says that he " was told by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, that as many as thirty rat-tailed snakes were kdled 
in clearing a piece of land, of no great extent, near Govern- 
ment House." I can well beheve this, for about the same 
number were killed only two years ago in clearing, probably, 
the same piece of ground, which is infested with that creep- 
ing pest of the West Indies, the wild Guava-bush, from which 
guava-jelly is made. The present Lieutenant-Governor haa 
offered a small reward for the head of every Fer-de-lanoe 
killed: and the number brought in, in the first month, was 
so large, that I do not like to quote it merely from memory. 
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Certainly, it was high time to make a crusade against these 
■unwelcome denizens. Dr. Davy, judging from a Govern- 
ment report, says that nineteen persons vrere killed hy them 
in one small parish in the year 1849 ; and the death, though 
by no means certain, ia, when it hefals, a hideous death 
enough. If any one ■wishes to know ■what it is hke, let him 
read the traf^dy which Sir Eichard Schomhuigk tells — with 
his uaual brilliance and pathos, for he is a poet as well as a 
man of science — in his " Travels in British Guiana," vol ii 
p. 255 — how the Craspedocephalus, coiled on a stone 
in the ford, let fourteen people walk over him without 
stirring, or allowing himself to he seen : and at last rose, and, 
missing Schomburgk himself, struck the beautiful Indian 
bride, tlie " liebhng der ganzen Gesellsehaft ; " and how she 
died in her bridegroom's arms, with horrors ■which I do not 
record. 

Strangely enough, this snake, so fatal to man, has no power 
against another West Indian snake, almost equally common, 
namely, the Cribo.^ This brave animal, closely connected 
with our common water-snake, is perfectly harmless, and 
a welcome gnest in West Indian houses, because he clears 
them of rats. He is some six or eight feet long, black, 
with more or less bright yellow about the tail and under the 
stomach. He not only faces the Fer-de-lance, who is often 
as big as he, but kills and eats him. It was hut last year, I 
think, that the population of Carenage turned out to see a 
fight in a tree between a Cribo and a Fer-de-lance, of about 
equal size, which, after a two hours' struggle, ended in the 
Cribo swallowing the Fer-de-lance, head foremost. But 
when he had got his adversary about one-third down, the 
Creoles — ^just as so many Englishmen would have done — 
jeeing that all the sport was over, rewarded the brave Cribo 
by killing both, and preserving them as a curiosity in spirits. 
IIow the Fer-de-lance came into the Antilles is a puzzle. 
The black American scorpion—whose bite is more dreaded 
by the Negros than even the snake's — may have been 
easily brought by ship in lu^age or in caigo. But the 
Fer-de-lanee, whose nearest home is in Guiana, is not likely 
to have come on board ship. It is difticult to beKeve that he 
' Coluber vfliiabiliEi. 
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travelled northward by land at the epoch — if such a one there 
ever was^when these islands were joined to South America : 
for if so, he would surely be found in St. Vincent, in Grenada, 
and moat surely of all in Trinidad. So far from that being 
the case, he -will not live, it is said, in St. Vincent. Tor (so 
goes the story) during the Carib war of 1795-6, the savages 
imported Fer-de-lanees from St. Lucia or Martinique, and 
turned them loose, in hopes of their destroying the white men : 
bet they did not breed, dwindled away, and were soon extinct. 
It is possible that they, or their e^s, came in floating 
timber from the Orinoco : but if so, how is it that they have 
never been stranded on the east coast of Trinidad, whither 
timber without end drifts from that river? In a word, I 
have no explanation whatsoever to give ; as I am not minded 
to fall back on the medisBval one, that the devil must have 
brought them thither, to plague the inhabitants for their sins. 
Among all these beautiful islands, St. Lucia is, I think, 
the most beautiful ; not indeed on account of the size or fomi 
of its central mass, which is surpassed by that of several 
others, but on account of those two extraordinary mountaiua 
at its south-western end, which, while all conical hills in 
the French islands are called Pitons, bear the name of The 
Pitons par excellence. From most elevated points in the 
island their twin peaks may he seen jutting up over the 
other hills, like, accordiug to irreverent English sailors, the 
tips of a donkey's ears. But, as the steamer runs southwanl 
along the shore, these two peaks open out, and you find 
yourself in deep water close to the base of two obelisks, 
rather than mountains, which rise sheer out of the sea, 
one to the height of 2,710, the other to that of 2,680 feet, 
about a mile from each other. Between them is the 
loveh^t little bay ; and behind tliem green wooded 
slopes rise toward the rearward mountain of the Souffri^e. 
The whole glitters clear and keen in blazing sunshine : but 
behind, black depths of cloud and grey sheets of rain— \ 
shroud all the central highlands in mystery and sadness. 
Beyond them, without a shore, spreads open sea. But \ 
the fantastic grandeur of the place cannot be described in / 
words. The pencil of the artist must be ErTTstsd. 1/ 
can vouch that he has not in the least exaggerated 
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the alenderness and steepness of the rock-masses. One of 
them, it is said, has never been clirnbed; unless a myth 
which hangs ahout it is true. Certain Enghsh sailors, pro- 
bably of Eodney's nieii— and numbering, according to tho 
pleasure of the narrator, three hundred, thirty, or three — are 
said to have warped themselves up it by lianes and scrub ; 
but they found the rock-ledges garrisoned by an enemy more 
terrible than any French. Beneath the bites of the !Fer-de- 
lances, and it may be beneath the blaze of the sun, man 
after man dropped ; and lay, or rolled down the cliffs. A 
single survivor was seen to reach the summit, to wave the 
union-jack in triumph, over his head, and then to fall a 
corpse. So runs the tale, wMch, if not true, has yet its value, 
as a token of what, in those old days, English sailors were 
believed capable of daring and of doing. 

At the back of these two Pitons is the Souffri^re, prob- 
ably the remains of the old crater, now fallen in, and only 
1,000 feet above the sea: a golden e^ to the islanders, were 
it but used. In case of war, and any difficulty ocourruig 
in obtaining sulphur from Sicily, a supply of the article 
to almost any amount might be obtained from this and the 
other like Solfaterras of the British Antilles ; they being, so 
long as the natural distillation of the substance continues 
active as at present, inexhaustible. But to work them pro- 
fitably ivill rec[uire a little more common-sense than the good 
folks of St, Lucia have as yet shown. In 1836, two gentle- 
men of Antigua,^ Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wood, set up sulphur 
works at the Souffri^re of St. Lucia, and began prosperously 
enough, exporting 540 tons the first year. "But, in 1840," 
saya Mr. Breen, "the sugar-growers took the alarm," fearing, 
it is to be presumed, that labour would be diverted from the 
cane-estates, " and at their inst^ation the L^islative Council 
imposed a tax of 16s. sterling on every ton of purified sulphur 
exported from the colony." The conseq^uence was that " Messrs. 
Bennett and "Wood, after incurring a heavy loss of time and 
treasure, had to break up their establishment and retirb 
from the colony." One has heard of the man who killed 
the goose to get the golden egg. In this case the goose, to 
avoid the trouble of laying, seems to have killed the man. 
' Breen's "St. Lucia, ' p. 29S. 
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The uext linli in the cliain, as tlio steamer runs soullnvaril, 
is St. Vincent ; a single volcano peak, like St Kitts, or tlie 
Dasse Terre of Guadaioupe. Very grand are the vast sho-etg, 
probahly of- lava covered with asli, which pour down from 
between two rounded mountains just above the town, liich 
with green canes, they contrast strongly with the brown 
ra^ed cliffs right and left of them, and still more with 
the awful depths beyond and above, where, underneath a 
canopy of br^ht white clouds, scowls a purple darkness of 
cliffs and glens, among which lies, unseen, the 8ouffri6i'e. / 

In vain, both going and coming, by sunlight, and again by 
moonUght, when the caue-fields gleamed wMte below and the 
liills were pitch-black above, did we try to catch a sight of tliia 
crater-peak. One tact aione we ascertained, that like all, as far 
as I have seen, of the West Indian volcanoes, it does not 
tenninate m an ash-cone, but in r^ged cliffs of blasted rock. 
The explosion of April 27, 1812, must have been too violent, 
and too short, to allow of any accumulation round tlie crater. 
And no wonder ; for that single explosion relieved an interior 
pressure upon tlie crust of the earth, which had agitated sea 
and land from the Azores to the West Indian islands, the 
coasts of Venezuela, the Cordillera of New Grenaila, and 
the valleys of Uie Mississippi and Ohio. For neaily two 
years the earthquakes had continued, when they culminated 
in one great tragedy, which shoidd be read at length in the 
pages of Humboldt.^ On March 26, 1812, when the people 
of Caraccas were assembled in the churches, beneath a still 
and blazing sky, one minute of earthquake aufliced to bury, 
amid the ruins of churches and houses, nearly 10,000 souls. 
The same earthquake wrought terrible destruction aloi^ 
the, whole line of the northern Cordilleras, a.nd was felt 
even at Santa Fi de Bc^ota, and Honda, 180 leagues from 
Caraccas. But the end was not yet. While tJie wretched 
survivors of Caraccas were dying of fever and starvation, and 
wandeiii^ inland to escape from ever-renewed earthquake 
shocks, among villages and farms, which, ruined like their 
own city, could give them no shelter, the almost forgotten 
volcano of St. Vincent was muttering in suppressed wrath. 
Itliad thrown out no lava sinc«1718; if, atleaat,the eruption 
1 PoiBunal HaiTative, book T. cap. 14. 
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spoken of by Moreau de Joitii^s took place in the Souffri^re. 
According to him, with a terrific earthquake, clouds of ashea 
were driven into the air with violent detonations from a 
mountaia situated at the eastern end of the island. When 
the eruption had ceased, it was found that the whole moun- 
tain had disappeared, Now there is no eastern end to St. 
Vincent, nor any mountain on the east soast; and the 
Souffri^re is at the nortliem end. It is impossible, mean- 
while, that the wreck of such a mountain should not have 
left traces visible and notorious to this day. May not the 
truth be, that the Souffri^re had once a lofty cone, which was 
blasted away in 1718, leaving the present crater-ring of cliffs 
and peaks ; and that thus may be explained the discrepancies 
in the accounts of its he^ht, which Mr. Scrope gives as 4,940 
feet, and Humboldt and Dr. Davy at 3,000, a measurement 
which seems to me to be more probably correct ? The moun- 
tain is said to have been slightly active in 1785. In 1812 its 
old crater had been for some years (and is now) a deep blue 
lake, with walls of rock around 800 feet in height, reminding 
one traveller of the Lake of Albano.^ But for twelve months 
it had given warning, by freq^uent earthquake shocks, that it 
had its peirt to play in the great subterranean battle between 
rock and steam; and on the 27th of April, 1812, the battle 
began. 

A Negro boy— he is said to be stiU alive in St. Vincent — 
was herding cattle on the mountain aide. A stone fell near 
him; and then another. He fancied that other boys were 
pelting him from the cliffs above, and began throwing stones 
in return. But the stones fell thicker : and among them one, 
and then another, too large to have been thrown by human 
liand. And the poor little fellow woke up to the fact 
that not a boy, but the mountain, was throwing stones at him ; 
and that the column of black cloud which was rising from 
the crater above was not harmless vapour, but dust, and ash, 
and stona He turned, and ran for bis life, leaving the cattle 
to their fata, while the steam miti'ailleuse of the Titans — to 
which all man's engines of destruction are but pop-guns — 
roared on for three days and nights, covering the greater part 
of the island in ashes, burying crops, breaking branches off 
■* Dr. Davy. 
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the trees, and spreading mia from whieli several estates naver 
recovered ; and so the 30th of April dawned in darkness which 
might be felt. 

Meanwhile, on that aarae day, to change the scene of the 
campaign two hundred and ten leagues, "a distance," aa 
Humboldt aays, " eq^ual to that between Vesuvius and Paris," 
" the inhabitants, not only of Caraccas, but of Calabozo, situat-e 
in the midst of the Llanos, ovei a space of four thousand square 
leagues, were terrified by a subterranean noise, which resem- 
bled frequent discharges of the loudest cannon. It was accom- 
panied by no shock : and, what is very remarkable, was as 
loud on the coast as at eighty leagues' distance inland ; and at 
Caraccas, as well as at Calabozo, preparations were made to 
put the place in defence against an enemy who seemed to be 
advaucing with heavy artillery," They might as well have 
copied the St. Vincent herd-boy, and thrown their stones, too, 
at the Titans; for the noise was, there can be no doubt, 
nothing else than the final explosion in St. Vin««.it far 
away. The same explosion was heard in Venezuela, the 
same at Martinique and Guadaloupe: but tbeie, too, tliere 
were no earth qualie shocks. The volcanoes of the two 
French islands lay quiet, and left their English brother to 
do the work. On the same day, a stream of lava rushed 
down from the mountain, reached the sea in four hum's, 
and then all was over. The earthquakes which had 
shaken for two years a sheet of the earth's surface larger 
than half Europe, were stilled by the eruption of this single 

No wonder if, with such facts on my memory since my 
childhood, I looked up at that Soufiii^re with awe, as at : 
giant, obedient though clumsy, beneficent though terrible, 
reposing aloft among the clouds when bis appointed work 
was done. 

The strangest fact about tbis eruption was, that the moun- 
tain did not make use of its old crater. The original 
vent must have become so jammed and consolidated, in 
the few years between 1785 and 1812, that it could not 
be re-opened, even by a steam-force the vastneas of which 
may be guessed at from the vastness of the area which it 
had shaken for two years. So when the eruption was 
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over, it was found that the old crater-lake, incredible as it 
may seem, remained undisturbed, as far as has been asoet- 
tained. But close to it, and eeparated only by a knife-edge 
of rock aome 700 feet in height, and so narrow that, as I waa 
aaaured by one who had seen it, it is dangerous to crawl 
along it, a second crater, nearly as large as the first, had been 
blasted out, the bottom of which, in like manner, is now 
filled with water. I regretted much that I could not visit it 
Three points I longed to ascertain carefully — the relative 
heights of the water in the two craters ; the height and 
nature of the spot where the lava stream issued ; and lastly, if 
possible, the actual causes of the locally famous Eabacca, or 
"Dry River," one of the largest streams in the island, which 
was swallowed up during the eruption, at a short distance 
from its source, leaving its bed an arid gully to this day. But 
it could not be, and I owe what httle I know of the summit of 
the Souffri^re principally to a most intelligent and gentleraau- 
lilie young Wesleyan minister, whose name has escaped me. He 
described vividly, as we stood together on the deck, looking 
up at the volcano, the awful beauty of the twin lakes, and of 
the clouds which, for months together, whirl in and out of the 
cups in fantastic shapes before the eddies of the trade-wind. 

The day after the explosion, "Black Sunday," gave a proof 
of, though no measure of, the enormous force which had been 
exerted. Eighty miles to windward hes Barbados. Ail 
Saturday a heavy cannonading had been heard to the eastward. 
The English and French fleets were surely engaged. The 
soldiers were called out ; the batteries manned : but the 
cannonade died away, and all went to bed in wonder. On 
the 1st of May the clocks struck six : but the eun did not, 
as usual in the tropics, answer to the ealL The darkness was 
still intense, and grew more intense as the morning wore 
on. A slow and silent rain of impalpable dust was falling 
over the whole island. The Negros rushed shrieking into 
the streets. Surely the last day was coma The white folk 
cai^ht (and little blame to them) the panic ; and some b^an 
to pray who had not prayed for years. The pious and the 
e<iucated (and there were plenty of both in Barbados) wera 
not proof against the infection. Old Jetlers describe the 
scene in the churches that morning as hideous — prayers, soba. 
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and cri«s, in Stygian darkness, from trembling crowds. AuJ 
still the darkness continued, and the dust feU. 

I have a letter, written by one long since dead, who had at 
least powers of description of no common order, telling ho^v, 
when he tried to go out of his house upon the east coaat, 
be could not find the trees on his own lawn, save by feel- 
ing for their stems. He stood amazed not only in . utter 
darkness, but in utter silence. For the trade-wind liad fallen 
dead ; the everlasting roar of the surf was gone ; and the only 
noise was the craslaing of branches, snapped by the weight of 
the clammy dust. He went in again, and waited. About one 
o'clock the veil began to lift ; a lurid sunlight stared in from 
the horizon: but all was black overhead. Gradually the dust- 
cloud drifted away ; the island saw the sun once more ; and 
saw itself inches deep in black, and in this case fertilizing, 
dust. The trade-wind blew suddenly once more out of the 
clear east, and the surf roared again along the shore. 

Meanwhile, a heavy earthquake-wave had struck part at 
least of the shores of Bai'bados. The gentleman on the east 
coast, going out, found traces of the sea, and boats and 
logs washed up, some l(t to 20 feet above high-tide mark : a 
convulsion which seems to have gone unmarked during the 
general dismay. 

One man at least, an old friend of John Ifunter, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and others their compeers, was above the 
dismay, and the superstitious panic which accompanied it. 
Finding it still dark when he rose to dress, he opened (so the 
story used to run) his window; found it stick, and felt 
upon the siU a coat of soft powder, "The volcano in St. 
Vincent has broken out at last," said the wise man, "and 
this is the dust of it." So he quieted his household and his 
Negros, lighted his candles, and went to his scientific books, 
in that delight, mingled with an awe not tlie less deep 
because it is rational and self-possessed, with which he, like 
other men of science, looked at the wonders o£ this wondrous 
world. 

Those who will recollect that Barbados is eighty miles to 
windward of St. Vincent and that a stiun^ bieeze liom E.N.E, 
is usually blowing from the formei ishnd to the latter, mil 
be able to imagine, not to measure, the forte of an explosion 
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which must have tlown this dust several miles into the air, 
al)ove the region of the trade-wind, whether into a totally 
calm stratum, or into that still higher one in which the heated 
south-west wind is hurrying continually from the tropics 
toward the pole. As for the cessation of the trade-wind 
itself during the fall of the dust, I leave the fact to he ex- 
plained by more learned men; the authority whom I have 
quoted leaves no doubt in my mind as to the fact. 

On leavji^ St. Vincent, the tr.iek lies past the. Grenadines. 
For sixty miles, long low islands of quaiut forms and eupho- 
nious names — Becquia, Mustique, Canonau, Carriacou, Me de 
Jihone — rise a few hundred feet out of the unfathomable sea, 
bare of wood, ei^d with diffs and streaks of red and grey 
rock, resembling, says Dr. Davy, the Cyclades of the Grecian 
Archipelago : their numher is counted at three hundred. The 
largest of them all is not 8,000 acres in extent ; the smallest 
about 600. A quiet prosperous race of little yeomen, beside 
a few planters, dwell there; the latter feeding and ex- 
porting much stock, the former much provisions, and both 
troubling themselves less than of yore with sugar and cotton. 
They build coastir^ vessels, and tmde with them to the larger 
islands ; and they might be, it is said, if they chose, much 
richer than they are, — if that be any good to them. 

The steamer does not stop at any of these little sea-her- 
mitages ; so that we could only watch their shores : and they 
were worth watching. They had been, plainly, sea-gnawn for 
countless ages ; and may, at some remote time, have been all 
joined in one long ragged chine of hills, the highest about 
1,000 feet. They seem to be for the most part made up 
of marls and limestones, with trap-dykes and other igneous 
matters here and there. And one could not help entertaining 
the fancy that they were a specimen of what the other islands 
were once, or at least would have been now, had not each oi 
them had its volcanic vents, to pile up hard lavas thousands 
of feet aloft, above the marine strata, and so consolidate each 
ra^ed chine of submei^ed mountain into one sohd conical 
island, like St Vincent at their northern end, and at their 
southern end tbat beautiful Grenada to which we were 
fast approaching, and which we reached, on our outward 
voyage, at nightfall; running in toward a naiTow gap of 
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laoonlit cliffs, beyond which we could discern the lights 
of a town. We did not enter the harbour : but lay close off 
its gateway in safe deep water; fired our gun, and waited 
for the swarm of negro boats, which began to splash out to us 
through the darkness, the jabbering of their crews heard long 
before the flash of their oars was seen. 

Most weird and faatastic are these nightly visits to West 
Indian harbours. Above, the black mountain-depths, with 
their canopy of cloud, bright white against the purple night, 
hung with keen stars. The moon, it may be on her back in 
the west, sinking like a golden goblet behind some rock- 
fort, half shrouded in black trees. Below, a line of bright 
mist over a swamp, with the coco-pajms standing up 
through it, dark, and yet glistering in the moon. A light 
here and there in a house : another here and there in a 
vessel, unseen in the dark. The echo of the gun from Mil to 
hill. WUd voices from shore and sea. The snorting of the 
steamer, the rattling of the chain through the hawse-hole; 
and on deck, and under the q^uarter, strange gleams of 
red light amid pitchy darkness, from engines, galley fires, 
lanthoms ; and black folk and white folk flitting restlessly 
across thom. 

The strangest show: "like a thing in a play," says every 
one when they see it for the first time. And when at the 
gun-fire one tumbles out of one's berth, and up on deck, to 
see the new island, one has need to rub one's eyes, and 
pinch oneself — as I was minded to do again and again durii^ 
the next few weeks — to make sure that it is not all a 
dream. It is always worth the trouble, meanwhile, to 
tumble up on deck, not merely for the show, but for the 
episodes of West Indian life and manners, which, c[uaint 
enough by day, are sure to be even more CLuaint at night, 
in the confusion and bustle of the darkness. One such I 
witnessed in that same harbour of Grenada, not easily to 
be foi^otten. 

A tall and very handsome middle-aged brown woman, in a 
limp print gown and a gorgeous turban, stood at the gangway 
in a glare of light, which made her look like some splendid 
witch by a Walpurgis night-fire. " Tell your boatman to go 
round to the other side," quoth the officer in charge. 
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" Fa.nqyia. I (Francois) You go roimd oder side of do 
ehip ! " 

EanquEi, ■whti seemed to be her son, being sleepy, tipsy, 
stupid, or lazy, did not stir. 

" Eanq^ua ! You hear what de officer say 1 You go round." 

No move, 

"Fanqua! You not ashamed of youself? Tou not hear 
de officer say he turn a steam-pipe over you ? " 

No move. 

" Fanqua ! " (authoritative.) 

" Fanqua ! " (indignant.) 

"Fanqua!" (argumentative.) 

" Fanqua ! " (astonished-) 

" Fanqua ! " (majestic.) 

" Fanqua I " (confidentially alluring.) 

" Fanqua 1 " (regretful.) 
And so on, through every concoivahle tone of expression. 

But Fanqua did not move ; and the officer and hystandero 
laughed. 

She summoned all her talents, and uttered one last 
" Fanqua ! " which was a triumph of art. 

Shame and surprise were hleuded in her voice with tender- 
ness and pity, and they again with meek despair. To have heert 
betrayed, disgraced, and so unexpectedly, by one whom she 
loved, and must love stUl, in spite of this, his fearful fall ! — It 
was more than heart could hear. Breathing his name hut 
that once more, she atood a moment, like a queen of tragedy, 
one long arm drawing her garments round her, the other out- 
stretched, as if to cast off — had she the heart to do it — the . 
rebel ; and then staUied away into the darkness of the paddle- 
boxes — for ever and a day to brood speechless over hei 
great sorrow ? Not in the least. To b^in chattering away 
to her acquaintances, as if no Fanqua existed in the world. 

It was a piece of admirable play-acting ; and was meant to 
be. She had been conscious all the while that she was an 
object of attention — possibly of admiration — to a group of 
men ; and she knew what was right to be done and said under 
the circumstances, and did it perfectly, even to the smalleat 
change of voice. She was, doubtless, quite sincere the whole 
time, and felt everything which her voice expressed : but she 
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felt it, because it was proper to feel it ; and deceived herself 
probably more than she deceived any one about her. 

A curious phase of human nature is that same play-acting, 
effect-studying, temperament, which ends, if indulged in too 
much, in hopeless self-deception, and " the hypocrisy which," as 
Mr. Caj-lyle says, " is honestly indignant that you should think 
it hypocritical." It is 'common enough among Negresses, and 
among coloured people too : but is it so very uncommon among 
whites ! Is it not the bane of too many Irish ? of too many 
modem French ? of certain English, for that matter, whom I 
have known, who probably had no drop of French or Irish 
blood in their veins? But it is all the more baneful the 
higher the organization is; because, the more brilliant the 
intellect, the more noble the instincts, the more able its 
victim is to say—" See : I feel what I ought, I say what I 
ought, I do what I ought : and what more would you have ? 
Why do you Philistines persist in regarding me with distrust 
and ridicule ? What is this common honesty, and what is 
this ' single eye,' which you suspect me of not possessing t " 

Very beautifulwas that harbour of George Town, seen by day. 
In the centre an entrance some two hundred yards across : on 
the right, a cliff of volcanic sand, interspersed with large 
boulders hurled from some volcano now silent, where black 
women, with baskets on their heads, were filling a barge with 
gravel. On the left, rocks of hard lava, surmounted by a well- 
lined old fort, strong enough in the days of 32-pounders. 
Beyond it still on the left, the little city, scrambling up 
the hillside, with its red roofs and church spires, among 
cocoa-nut and bread fruit trees, looking just hke a German 
toy town In front, at the bottom of the harbour, villa over 
villa, garden over garden, up to the large and handsome 
Government House one of the most delectable spots of all this 
delectable land ; and piled above it, green hill upon green hill, 
which, the eye soon discovers, are the Sommas of old craters, 
one inside the other towards the central peak of Mount 
Maitland, 1,700 feet high. On the right bow, low sharp cliff- 
points of volcanic ash ; and on the right again, a circular lake 
a quarter of a mile across and 40 feet in depth, with a coral 
reef, almost awash, stretching from it to the ash-cliff on the 
south side of the harbour mouth. A glance shows that this 
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19 none other tliaii an old crater, lilie that inside English 
Harbour in Antigua, probably that which has hurled out 
the boulders and the aah; and one whose temper is stiU 
uncertain, and to be watched anxiously iu earthquake times. 
The Etang du Vieux Bourg is its name ; for, so tradition teUs, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century the old French 
town stood where the white coral-reef gleams under water ; 
in fact, upon the northern lip of the crater. One day, how- 
ever, the Enceladus below turned over in his sleep, and 
the whole town was swallowed up, or washed away. The 
sole survivor was a certain blacksmith, who thereupon was 
made — or as sole survivor made himself — Grovemor of the 
island of Grenada. So runs the tale ; and so it seemed likely 
to run again, during the late earthquake at St. Thomas's. For 
on the very same day, and before any earthquake-wave from 
St. Thomas's had reached Grenada — if any ever reached it, 
which I could not clearly ascertain — this Etang du Vieux 
Bouig boiled up suddenly, hurling masses of water into the 
lower part of the town, washing away a stage, and doing 
much damaga The people were, and with good reason, in 
much anxiety for some hours after: but the little fit of 
ill-temper went off, having vented itself, as is well known, in 
the sea between St. Thomas's and Santa Cruz, many miles 
away. 

The bottom of the crater, I was assured, was not perma- 
nently altered: but the same informant — an eye-witness on 
whom I can fully depend — shared the popular opinion that it 
had opened, sucked in sea-water, and spouted it out agfdn. 
If so, the good folks of George Town are quite right in holding 
that they had a very narrow escape of utter destruction. 

An animated and picturesque spot, as the steamer nms 
alongside, is the wooden wharf where passengers are to land 
and the ship to coal The coaling Negros and Negresses, 
dressed or imdressed, in their dii^iest rags, contrast with the 
country Negresses, in gaudy prints and gaudier turbans, who 
cany on their heads baskets of fruit even more gaudy than theii 
dresses. Both country and town Megros, meanwhile, look — 
as they are said to be — comfortable and prosperous ; and I can 
well believe the story that beggars are unknown in the island. 
The coalers, indeed, are only too well off, for they earn enough. 
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by one day of violent and degrading toil, to live ia leckless 
shiftless comfort, and, I am assured, something very like 
debauchery, till the next steamer comes in. 

No sooner is the plank down, than a stri^gling line gettinj:; 
on bosTd meets a struggling hne getting on shore ; and it is 
well if the passenger, on landing, is not besmirched with coal- 
dust, after a narrow escape of being shoved into the sea oS 
the stage. But, after all, civility pays in Grenada, as in the 
rest of the world ; and the Negro, Hke the Frenchman, though 
surly and rude enough if treated with the least haughtiness, 
will generally, like the Frenchman, melt at once at a touch of 
the hat, and an appeal to " Laissez passer Mademoiselle." On 
shore we got, through be-coaled Negros, men and women, 
safe and not very much be-coaled ourselves ; and were driven 
up steep streets of black porous lava, between lava houses 
and walls, and past lava gardens, in which jutted up every- 
where, amid the lovehest vegetation, black knots and lumps 
scorched by the nether fires. 

The situation of the house — the principal one of the 
island— to which we drove, is beautiful beyond description. 
It stands on a knoll some 300 feet in height, commanded 
only by a shght rise to the north ; and the wind of the eastern 
mountains sweeps fresh and cool through a wide hall and lofty 
rooms. Outside, a pleasure-ground and garden, with the same 
flowers as we plant out in summer at home; and behind, 
tier on tier of green wooded hill, with cottages and farms in 
the hollows, might have made ua fancy ourselves for a moment 
in some charmiag country hoiBe in "Wales, Biit opposite the 
drawing-room window rose a Candelabra Cereus, thirty feet 
high. On the lawn in front great shrubs of red Frangipani 
carried rose-coloiu-ed flowers which filled the air with 
fragrance, at the end of thick and all but leafless branches. 
Trees hui^ over them with smooth greasy stems of bright 
copper— which has gained them the name of "Indian 
skin," at least in Trinidad, where we often saw them wild : 
another glance showed us that every tree and shrub around 
was diii'erent from those at home : and we recollected where" 
we were ; and recollected, too, as we looked at the wealth 
of flower and fruit and verdure, that it was sharp winter 
at home. We admired this and that: especially a most 
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lovely Convolvulus — I know not whether we have it in our 
hothouses ' — with purple maroon flowers ; and an old hog- 
plum^ — Mombin of the French — a huge tree, which was 
striking, not so much from its size as from its shape. Growing 
among blocks on lava, it had assumed the exact shape of an 
English oak in a poor soil and exposed situation ; globular- 
headed, gnarled, stunted, and most utdike to its giant brethren 
of the primeeval woods, which range upward 60 or 80 feet 
without a branch. We walked up to see the old fort, com- 
manding the harbour from a height of 800 feet. We sat arid 
rested by the road-side under a great cotton-wood tree, and 
looked down on gorges of richest green, on Negro gardens, 
and groo-groo palms, and here and there a cabbage-palm, or a 
huge tree at whose name we could not guess ; then turned 
through an arch cut in the rock into the interior of the fort, 
which now holds neither guns nor soldiers, to see at our feet 
the triple harbour, the steep town, and a very paradise of 
garden and orchard ; and then down again, with the regretful 
thought, which haunted me throughout the islands — What 
might the West Indies not have been by now, had it not 
been for slavery, rum, and sugar ? 

We got down to the steamer again just in time, happily, 
not to see a great fight in the water between two Kegros ; to 
watch which all the women had stopped their work, and 
cheered the combatants with savage shouts and laughter. 
At last, the coaling and the cursing were over ; and we 
steamed out again to sea. 

I have antedated this little episode — delightful for more 
reasons than I set down here — because I do not wish to 
trouble my readers with two descriptions of the same island — 
and those mere passing glimpses. 

There are two craters, I should say, in Grenada, beside the 
harbour. One, the Grand Etang, lies high in the central 
group of mountains, which rise to 3,700 feet, and is itself 
about 1,740 feet above the sea. Dr. Davy describes it as a 
lake of great beauty, surrounded by bamboos and tree-ferns. 
The other crater-lake lies on the north-east coast, and nearer 
to the sea-level r and I more than suspect that more would be 

' Ipomcea Hoxefallii. ' Spondiaa ixtea. 
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recognized, up and down the island, by the eye of a practised 



The southern end of Grenada— of whatsoever rock it may 
be composed — shows evidence of the same wave-desti^uction 
as do the Gi'snadines. Archea and stacks, and low horizontal 
strata laid hare along the cliff, in some places white with 
guano, prove that the sea has heen at work for ages, which 
must be many and long, considering that the surf, on 
that leeward side of the island, is httle or none the whole 
year round. With these low cliffs, in' strongest contrast to 
the stately and precipitous southern point of St. Lucia, the 
southern point of Grenada slides into the sea, the last of the 
true Antilles. For Tob^o, Robinson Crusoe's island, which 
lies away unseen to windward, is seemingly a fragment of 
South America, like the island of Trinidad, to which the 
steamer now ran dead soiith for seventy miles. 

It was on the shortest day of the year— St. Thomas's-day 
— at seven in the morning (half-past eleven of English time, 
just as the old women at Eversley would have been going 
round the parish for their " goodyii^ "), that we became aware 
of the blue mountains of North Trinidad ahead of us ; to the 
west of them the island of the Dragon's Mouth ; and west- 
ward again, a cloud among the clouds, the last spur of the 
Cordilleras of the Spanish Main, There was South America 
at last ; and as a witness that this, too, was no dream, the 
blue water of the Windward Islands changed suddenly into 
foul bottle-green. The waters of the Orinoco, waters from the 
peaks of the Andes far away, were staining the sea around 
us. With thoughts full of three great names, connected, as 
long as civilized man shall remain, with those waters- 
Columbus, Ealeigh, Humboldt — we steamed on, to see hills 
not standiug out, like those of the isles which we had 
passed, in intense clearness of green and yellow, purple 
and blue, biit all shrouded in haze, like those of the 
Hebrides or the West of Ireland. Onward through a 
narrow channel in the mountain-wall, not a rifle-shot across, 
which goes by the name of the Ape's Month, banked by 
high cliffs of dark Silurian rock — not bare, though, as in 
Britain, hut furred with timber, festooned with lianes, down 
to the very spray of the gnawing surf One little stack 
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of rocks, not thirty feet high, and aa many broad, stood 
almost in the midst of the channel, and in the very northern 
mouth of it, exposed to the full cut of surf and trade-wind. 
But the plants on it, even seen through the glasses, told 
us where we wore. One huge low tree Covered the top 
with shining foli^e, like that of a Portugal laurel; aU 
around it upright Cerei reared their grey candelabra, and 
below them, hanging down tlie rock to the very surf, deep 
green night-blowing Cereus twined and waved, looking just 
like a curtain of gigantic atag's-hom moss. We ran through 
the channel ; then amid more low wooded islands, it may be 
for a mOe, before a strong back current rushing in from the 
sea; and then saw before us a vast plain of muddy water. 
No shore was visible to the westward ; to the eastward the 
northern hills of Trinidad, forest clad, sank to the water; to 
the south lay a long line of coast, generally level with the 
water's edge, and green with mangroves, or dotted with coco- 
palms. Iliat was the Gulf of Paria, and Trinidad beyond. 

Shipping at anchor, and buildings along the flat shore, 
marked Port of Spain, destined hereafter to stand, not on the 
sea-side, but, like Lynn in Norfolk, and other fen-land towns, 
in {he midst of some of the richest reclaimed alluvial in 
the world. 

As the steamer stopped at last, her screw whirled up from 
the bottom clouds of yellow mud, the mingled deposits of the 
Caroni and the Orinoco. In half an hour more we were on 
shore, amid Negros, Cooiies, Oliinese, French, Spaniards, short- 
legged Guaraon dogs, and black vultures. 
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. Ix may be worth while to spend a few pages in telling 
something of the history of this lovely island since the Slst 
of July, 1499, when Columbus, on his third voyage, sighted 
tlie three hills in the south-eastern part. He had deter- 
mined, it is said, to name the first land which he should 
see after the Blessed Trinity ; the triple peaka seemed to 
him a heaven-sent confirmation of his intent, and he named 
the island Trinidad : but the Indians called it lere. 

He ran from Punta Galera, at the north-eastern extremity 
— so named from the likeness of a certain rock to a galley 
under sail — along the east and south of the island ; turned 
e.astward at Punta Galeota ; and then northward, round Punta 
Icacque through the Boca Sierpe, or serpent's month, 
into the Gulf ot P'U'ia, which he named " Golfo de Balena," 
the Gult of the Whale, and "Golfo Triste," the Sad Gulf; 
and -went out by the northern passage of the Boca Drago. 
TJie nimps w inch he gave to the island and its surroundings 
remim with few alterations, to this day. 

He v.'ib =!uiprised, says Washington Irving, at the verdure 
and fertility of the country, having expected to find it more 
parched and sterile as he approached the equator ; whereas he 
beheld groves of palm-trees, and luxuriant forests sweeping 
down to the sea^side, with fountains and running streams 
beneath the shade. The shore was low and uninhabited : but 
the country rose in the interior, and was cultivated in many 
places, and enlivened by hamlets and scattered habitations. 
In a word, the softness and purity of the climate, and the 
verdure, freshness, and sweetness of the country, appeared to 
equal the delights of early spring in the beautiful province 
of Valencia in Spaia 

F 2 
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He found the islaud peopled by a race of Indians with 
fairer complexions than any lie had hitherto seen ; " people aU 
of good stature, well made, and of very graceful beaiing, with 
much and smooth hair," They wore, the chiefs at least, 
tunics of coloured cotton, and on their heads beautiful 
worked handkerchiefs, which looked in the distance as if 
they were made of silk. The women, meanwhile, according 
to the report of Columbus' son, seem, some of them at least, 
to have gone utterly without clothing. 

They carried square bucklers, the first Colmnhus had seen 
in the New World ; and bows and arrows, with which they 
made feeble efforts to drive off the Spaniards who landed at 
Punta Arenal, near leacque, and who, finding no streams, sank 
holes in the sand, and so filled their casks with fresh water, 
as may be done, it is said, at the same spot even now. 

And there — the source of endless misery to these happy 
harmless creatures— a certain Cacique, so goes the tale, took 
off Columbus' cap of crimson velvet, and replaced it with a 
circle of gold which he wore. 

Alas for tliem ! That fatal present of gold brought down 
on them enemies far more ruthless than the Caribs of the 
northern islands, who had a habit of coming down in their 
canoes and carrying off the gentle Arrawaks to eat them 
at their leisure, after the fashion which Defoe, always accu- 
rate, has immortalized in " Eobinson Crusoe." Crusoe's island 
is, almost certainly, meant for Tobago ; Man Friday had been 
stolen in Trinidad. 

Columbus came no more to Trinidad. But the Spaniards 
had got into their wicked heads that there must be gold 
somewhere in the island; and they came again and again. 
Gold they could not get ; for it does not exist in Trinidad. 
But slaves they could get ; and the history of the Indiana of 
Trinidad for the next century is t)ie same as that of the rest 
of the West Indies : a history of mere rapine and cruelty. 
The Arrawaks, to do them justice, defended themselves more 
valiantly than the still gentler people of Hayti, Cwba, Jamaica, 
Porto Eico, and the Lucayas : but not so valiantly as the 
fierce cannibal Caribs of the Lesser AntOles, whom tHe 
Spaniards were never able to subdue. 
It was in 1595, nearly a eentuiy after Columbus discovered 
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the island, that "Sir Eobort Duddeley, in the Bear, with 
Captain Muiick, in the Beare's "Whelpe, with two small pin- 
nesses, called the Frisking and the Earwig," ran across from 
Cape Blanco in Africa, straight for Trinidad, and anchored ia 
Oedros Bay, which he calls Curiapan, inside Pimta Icacque 
and Los Gallos — a bay which was then, as now, " very full 
of pelicans." The existence of the island was known to the 
English : but I am not aware that any EngHshman had ex- 
plored it. Two years before, an Enghsh ship, whose exploits 
are written in Hakluyt by one Henry May, had ran in, 
probably to San Fernando, " to get refreshing ; but could not, 
by reason the Spaniards had talien it. So tiiat for want of 
victuals the company would have forsaken the ship." How 
different might have been the history of Trinidad, if at that 
early period, while the Indians were still powerfttl, a Httle 
colony of English had joined them, and intermarried with 
them. But it was not to be. The ship got away through the 
Boca Drago. The year after, seemingly, Captain Whiddon, 
Ealeigh's faithful foliower, lost eight men in the island in a 
Spanish ambush. But Duddeley was the first Englishman, as 
far as 1 am aware, who marched "for his experience andplea^ 
sure, four long marches through the island ; the last fifty miles 
goii^ and coming through a most monstrous thicke wood, 
for so is most part of the island ; and lodgii^ myself in 
Indian townes." Poor Sir Eobert — "larding the lean earth 
as he stalked along" — in ruff and trunk hose, possibly too in 
burning steel breastplate, most probably along the old Indian 
path from San Fernando past Savannah Grande, and down the 
Ortoire to Mayaro on the east coast. How hot he must 
have been. How often, we wiU hope, he must have bathed 
on the journey in those crystal brooks, beneath the balisiers 
and the bamboos. He found "a flne-shaped and a gentle 
people, all naked and painted red " (with roucou), " their 
coromanders wearing crowns of feathers," and a country 
" fertile and full of fruits, strange beasts and fowls, whereof 
munkeis, babions, and parats were in great abundance." His 
"mnnkeis" were, of course, the little Sapajous ; his "babions-" 
no true Baboons ; for America disdains that degraded and 
dog-like form ; but the great red Howlers. He was much 
delighted with the island ; and" inskonced himself " — i.e. built 
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a fort : but he found the Spanish governor, Beu'eo, not well 
pleased at hia presence ; " and no gold in the island save 
Marcasite " {iron pyrites) ; considered that Eerreo and his 
three hundred Spaniards were " both poore and strong, and so 
he had no reason to assault them." He had but fifty men 
himself, and^ moreover, was tired of waiting in vain for Sir 
Walter Ealeigh. So he sailed away northward, on the 12th 
of March, to plunder SpanLsh ships, with his brains full of 
stories of El Dorado, and the wonders of the Orinoco^ 
among them " four golden haLf-moons weighing a noble each, 
and two bracelets of silver," which a boat's crew of his had 
picked up from the Indians on the other side of the Gulf of 
Paria. 

He left somewhat too soon. For on the 22nd of March 
Ealeigh sailed into Cedros Bay, and then went up to La Brea 
and the Pitch Lake. There he noted, as Columbus Imd done 
before him, oysters growing on the mangrove roots; and 
noted, too " that abundance of stone pitch, that all the ships 
of the world might be therewith laden from thence ; and we 
made trial of it in trimming our shippes, to be most excellent 
good, and meltetb not with the sun as the pitch of Norway." 
From thence he ran up the west coast to " the mountain of 
Annaparima" {St. Fernando hill), and passing the mouth of 
the Caroni, anchored at what was then the village of Port 
of Spain. 

There some Spaniards boarded him, to buy linen and other 
things, all which he " entertained kindly, and feasted after 
our manner, by means whereof I learned as much of the 
estate of Guiana as I could, or as they knew, for those poore 
aouldiera having been many years without wine, a few 
draughts made them merrie, in which mood they vauiited of 
Guiana and the riches thereof," — much which it had been 
better for Ealeigh had he never heard. 

Meanwhile the Indiana came to him every night with 
lamentable complaints of Berreo's cruelty, " He had divided 
the island and given to every soldier a part. He made tlie 
ancient Caciques that were lords of the court, to be their 
slaves. He kept them in chains ; he dropped their naked 
bodies with burning bacon, and such other torments, which " 
(continues Ealeigh) " I fcund afterward to be trua For in the 
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city" (Saa Josef), " when I entered it, there were five lords, or 
little kings, in one chain, almost dead of famine, and wasted 
with torments." Considering which; considering Berreo's 
treachery to Whiddon's men ; and considering also that as 
Berreo himself, like Ealeigh, was just about to cross the gulf 
to Guiana in search of El Dorado, and expected supplies from 
Spain; "to leave a garrison in my hack, interested in the 
same enterprise, I should have savoured very much of the 
asse." So Ealeigh feU, upon the " Corps du Guard " in the 
evening, put them to the sword, sent Captain Oaulfield with 
sixty soldiers onward, following himself with forty more, up 
the Caroni river, which was then navigable by boats; and 
took the little town of San Josef. 

It is not clear whether the Corps du Guard which he 
attacked was at Port of Spain itself, or at the little mud fort 
at the confluence of the Caroni and San Josef rivers, which 
was to he seen, with some old pieces of artillery in it, in the 
memory of old men now living. But that he came up past 
that fort, through the then primEoval forest, tradition reports ; 
and tells, too, how the prickly chmbiug paLm,' the Croo-ohien, 
or Hook-dog, pest of the forests, got iSs present name upon 
that memorable day. For, as the Spanish soldiers ran from 
the English, one of them was caught in the iimnmerable hooks 
of the Croc-chien, and never looking behind him in his terror, 
began shouting, " Suelta mi. Ingles ! " Let me go. English- 
man! — or, as others have it, "Va%a mi. Ingles!" Take ransom 
for me. Englishman ! — which name the p^m hears unto this 
day. 

So Ealeigh, having, as one historian of Trinidad says, 
" acted like a tiger, lest he should savour of the ass," went 
his way to find El Dorado, and he filled with the fruit of his 
own devices : and may God have mercy on him ; and on all 
who, hlce him, spoil the noblest instincts, and the nohlest 
plans, for want of the " single eye." 

But before he went, he " called all the Caciques who were 
enemies to the Spsuiiard, for there were some that Berreo had 
brought out of other countreya and planted there, to eat out 
and waste those that were natural of the place ; and, by his 
Indian interpreter that he had brought out of England, made 
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them imderstand that he was the servant of a Queeiie, whn 
was the great Cacique of the North, and a virgin, and had 
more Caciques under her than there were trees in that 
island ; and that she was an enemy to the Oastellani in respect 
of their tyranny and oppression, and that she delivered all 
such nations ahout her as were by them oppressed, and, 
having freed all the northern world from their servitude, had 
sent me to free them also, and withal to defend the country 
of Guiana from their invasion and conquest. I showed them 
her Majesty's picture" (doubtless in raff, farthingale, and 
stomacher laden with jewels), " which they so admired and 
honoured, as it had been easy to make them idolatrous 
thereof." 

And so Ealeigh, with Eerreo as prisoner, "hasted away 
toward his proposed discovery," leaving the poor Indians of 
Trinidad to be eaten ap by fresh inroads of the Spaniards. 

There were, in his time, be says, five nations of Indians 
in the island, — "Jaios," "Arwa^as," "Salvayos," (Salivas t) 
" Nepoios," and round San Josef " Carinepagotes ;" and there 
were others, he confesses, which he does not name. Evil 
times were come upon tliem. Two years after, the Indians 
at Pimta Galera (the north-east point of the island) told poor 
Keymis that they intended to escape to Tobi^o when they 
could no longer keep Trinidad, though the Caribs of Dominica 
were " such evil neighbours to it " that it wt^ quite unin- 
habited. Their only fear was lest the Spaniards, worse 
neighbours than even the Caribs, should follow them 
thither. 

But as Kaleigh and such as he went their way, Berreo and 
SHch as he seem to have gone their way also. The " Con- 
quistadores," the offscourii^ not only of Spain but of South 
Germany, and indeed of every Roman CathoHc country in 
Europe, met the same fate as befel, if monk chroniclers are 
to be trusted, the great majority of the Normans who fought 
at Hastings, " The bloodthirsty and deceitful men did not 
live out half their days." By their own passions, and by no 
miraculous Nemesis, they civilized themselves off the face of 
the earth; and to them succeeded, as to the conquerors at 
Hastings, a nobler and gentler type of invaders. During 
the first hidf of the seventeenth century, Spaniards of 
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ancient blood and high civilization came to Trinidad, and 
re-settled the island; especially the family of Farfan — 
" Farfan de los Godos," once famous in medieval chivalry 
— if they will allow me the pleasure of for once breaking 
a rule of mine, and mentioning a name — who seem to 
have inherited for some centuries the old blessings of Psalm 

"Put thou thy trust 'in the Lord, and be doing good; 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 

" The Lord knoweth the days of the godly : and their in- 
heritance shall endure for ever. 

" They shall not be confounded in peiilous times ; and in 
the days of dearth they shall have enough." 

Toward the end of the seventeenih century the Indians sum- 
moned up courage to revolt, after a fooUsh ineffectual fashion. 
According to tradition, and an old " romance may doloroso," 
which might have been heard sung within the last hundred 
years, the governors, the Cabildo, and the clergy went to 
witness an annual feast of the Indians at Arena, a sandy 
spot (as its name signiiies) near the central mountain of 
Tamana, In the middle of one of their warlike dances, the 
Indians, at a given signal, dischai^ed a flight of arrows, which 
killed the governor, all tlie priests, and almost all the rest of 
the whites. Only a Farfan escaped, not without suspicion 
of forewarning by the rebels. He may have been a merciful 
man and just ; while considering the gentle nature of the 
Indians, it is possible that some at least of their victims 
deserved their fate, and that the poor savages had wrongs to 
avenge which had become intolerable. As for the murder 
of the priests, we must remember always, that the Inqiiisition 
was then in strength throughout Spanish America ; and could 
be, if it chose, aggressive and ruthless enough. 

By the end of the seventeenth century there were but 
fifteen pueblos, or Indian towns, in the island; and the small- 
pox had made fearful ravages among them. Though they 
were not forced to work as slaves, a heavy capitation tax, 
amounting, over most of the island, to two dollars ahead, was 
laid on them almost to the end of the last century. There 
seems to have been no reason in the nature of things why 
they should, not have kept up their numbers ; for the island 
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was still, nineteen-twentieths of it, ricb primfeval forest. It 
may have been that they could not endure the confined life in 
the puetlos, or villages, to ■which they were restricted by law. 
But, from some cause or other, they died out, and that before 
far inferior numbers of invaders. In 1783, when the numbers 
of the whites were only 126, of the free coloured 295, and of 
the slaves 310, the Indians numbered only 2,032. In 1798, 
after the great immigration from the French West Indies, 
there were but 1,082 Indians in the island. It is true, tliat 
the white population had increased meanwhile to 2,151, the 
free coloured to 4,476, and the slaves to 10,000, But there 
was still room in plenty for 2,000 Indians. Probably many 
of them had been absorbed by intermarriage with the in- 
vaders. At present, there is hardly an Indian of certainly 
piire blood in the island, and that only in the northern 
mountains. 

Trinidad ought to have been, at least for thoso who were 
not Indians, a happy place from the seventeenth almost to 
ttie nineteenth century, if it be true that happy is the people 
who have no history. Certain Dutchmen, whether men of 
war or pirates is not known, attacked it some time toward 
the end of the seventeenth century, and, trying to imitate 
Baleigh, were well beaten in the jungles between the Caroni 
and San Josef. The Indiana, it is said, joiued the Spaniards 
in the battle ; and the little town of San Joaef wa« rewarded 
for its valour by beir^ raised to the rank of a city by the 
King of Spain. 

The next important event which I find recorded is after the 
treaty of 27th August, 1701, between "His Most Christian" 
and " His Most Catholic Majesty," by which the Eoyal Com- 
pany of Guinea, established in France, was allowed to supply 
the Spanish colonies with 4,800 Negros per annum for ten 
years ; of whom Trinidad took some share, and used them in 
planting cacao. So much the worse for it. 

Next Captain Teach, better known as " Blackbeard," made 
hia appearance, about 1716, off Port of Spain ; plundered and 
burnt a br^ laden with cacao; and when a Spanish frigate 
came in, and cautiously cannonaded him at a distance, sailed 
leisui'ely out of the Boca Grande. Little would any Spanish 
G-uarda Costa trouble the soul of the valiant Captain Teach, 
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with his six pistols slung in bandoliers down his breast, lighted 
matches stuck underneath the brim of his hat, and his famous 
black beard, the terror of all merchant captains from Trinidad 
to Guinea River, twisted into tails, and tied up with 
ribbons behind his ears. How he behaved himself for some 
years as a " ferocious human pig," like Ignatina Loyola before 
his conversion, with the one virtue of courage ; how he would 
blow out the candle in the cabin, and fire at random into his 
crew, on the ground " that if he did not kill one of them now 
and then they would forget who he was;" how he would shut 
■down the hatches, and fill the ship with the smoke of brimstone 
and what not, to see how long he and his could endure a 
certain place, — to which they are, some of them, but too 
probably gone ; how he has buried his money, or said that 
he had, "where none but he and Satan could find it, and 
the longest liver should take all ;" how, out of some such 
tradition, Edgar Poe built up the wonderful tale of the (iold 
Bug; how the planters of certain Southern States, and even 
the Governor of North Carolina, paid him black-mail, and 
received black-maiL from him likewise ; and lastly, how he 
met a man as brave as he, but with a clear conscience and 
a clear sense of duty, in the person of Mr. Eobert Maynard, 
iu-st lieutenant of the Pearl, who found him after endless 
difficulties, and fought him hand-to-hand in Oberecock river, 
in Virginia, " the lieutenant and twelve men a^nst Black- 
beard and fourteen, till the sea was tinctured with blood 
around the vessel ; " and how Maynard sailed into Bathtown 
with the gory head, black beard and all, hung at hia jibboom 
end ; all fiiis is written — in the books in which it is written ; 
which need not be read now, however sensational, by the 
British public. 

The next impoi'tant event which I find recorded in the 
annala of Trinidad is, that in 1725 the cacao crop faded. Some 
perhaps would have attributed the phenomenon to a comet, 
like that Sir "William Beeston who, writing in 1664, says — 
" About this time appeared first the comet, which was the 
forerunner of the blastir^ of the cacao-trees, when they 
generally failed in Jamaica, Cuba, and Hispaniola." But no 
comet seems to have appealed in 1725 whereon to lay the 
blame ; and therefore Father GumiUa, the Jesuit, may have 
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been excused for saying lihat the failure of the trees was owing 
to the planters not paying their tithes ; and for fortifying hia 
statement by the fact, that one planter alone, named Eabelo, 
who paid his tithes duly, saved his trees and his crop. 
I The wicked (according to Dausion Lavaysse, a French- 
man inoculated somewhat with scientific and revolutionary 
notions, who wrote a very clever hook, ■ unfortunately very 
rare now) said that the Trinidad cacao was then, as now, very 
excellent ; that therefore it was sold before it was gathered ; 
and that thus the planters were able to evade the payment of 
tithes. But Seiior Eabelo had planted another variety, called 
Forestero, from the Brazils, which was at once of hardier 
habit, inferior c[uality, and slower ripening. Hence his trees 
withstood the hhght : but, m reva-nche, hence also, merchants 
would not buy liia crop before it was picked ; thus his duty 
became his necessity, and he could not help paying his tithes. 

,Be that as it may, the good folk of Trinidad (and, to ju^e 
from their descendants, there must have been good folk among 
them) grew, from the failure of the cacao plantations, exceeding 
poor ; so that in 1733 they had to call a meeting at San Josef, 
in order to tax the inhabitants, according to their means, toward 
thatching the Cabildo hall with palm-leaves. Nay, so poor 
did they become, that in 1740, the year after the small-pox 
had again devastated the island and the very monkeys had 
died of it, — as the hapless creatures died of cholera in hun- 
dreds a few years since, and of yellow fever the year before 
last, sensibly diminiahing their numbers near the towns — let 
the conceit of human nature wince luider the fact as it will 
it cannot wince from under the fact — in 1740, 1 say, the wai 
between Spain and England — that about Jenkins' ear — forced 
them to send a curious petition to his Majesty of Spain ; and 
to ask- — Would he be pleased to commiserate their situation ? 
The failure of the cacao had reduced them to such a' state 
of destitution that they could not go to Mass save once a 
year, to fulfil tlieir "annual precepts;" when they appeared 
in clothes borrowed from each other. 

Nay, it is said by those who should know best, that in those 
days the whole august body of the Cabildo had but one pair 
of amallclothes, which did duty among all the members. 

Let no one be shocked. The amallclothes desiderated 
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would have been of black satin, probably embroidered ; aod 
fit, though somewhat threadbare, for ths tbigh of a magL^- 
tiate and gentleman of Spain, But he would not have gone 
on ordinary days in a aansculottic state. He would have 
worn that most comfortable of loose nether garments, which 
may be seen on sailors in prints of the great war, and which 
came in again a while among the cnnniugest Highland sports- 
men, namely, slops. Let no one laugh, either, at least in 
contempt, as the average British Philistine will think himself 
bound to do, at the fact that these men had not only no balance 
at their bankers, but no bankers with whom to have a balance. 
So men are more capable of supporting poverty with content 
and dignity than the Spaniards of the old school For none 
are more perfect gentlemen, or more free from the base 
modem belief that money makes the man ; and I doubt not 
that a member of the old Cabildo of San Josef in slops was far 
better company than an avers^e British Philistine in trousers. 

So slumbered on, only awakening to an occasional gentle 
revolt against their Priests, or the Governor sent to them 
from the Spanish Court, the good Spaniards of Trinidad ; till 
the peace of 1783 woke them np, and they found themselves 
suddenly in a new, and an unpleasantly lively, world, 

Rodney's victories had crippled Spain utterly ; and crippled, 
too, the French West Indian islands, though not France 
itself: but the shrewd eye of a M. Rome de St. Laurent had 
already seen in Trinidad a mine of wealth, which might set 
up again, not the Spanish West Indians merely, but those 
of the French West Indians who had exhausted, as they 
fancied, by bad cultivation, the eoUs of Guadaloupe, Mar- 
tinique, and St. Lucia, He laid before the luteudant at 
Caraccas, on whom Trinidad then depended, a scheme of 
colonization, which was accepted, and carried out in 1783, 
by a man who, as far as I can discover, possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree that instinct of ruling justly, wisely, gently, 
and firmly, which is just as rare in this age as it was under 
the ancien nigime, Don Josef Maria Chacon was his 
name, — a man, it would seem, like poor Kaiser Joseph of 
Austria, born before his time. Among his many honourable 
deeds, let this one at least be remembered; that he turned 
out of Trinidad the last Inquisitor who e 
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Foreigners, 'wbo must be Roman Catholics (though on 
this point Chacon was as liberal as public opinion allowed 
him to be), were invited to settle on grants of Grown land. 
Each white person of either sex was to have some thirty-two 
acres, and half that quantity for every slave that he should 
bring. Free people of colour were to have half the quantity ; 
and a long list of conditions was annexed, which, consi- 
dering that they were tainted with the original sin of slave- 
holdii^, seem wise and just enough. Two articles especially 
prevented, as far as possible, absenteeism. Settlers who 
retired from the island might take away their property; 
but they must pay 10 per cent, on all which they had accu- 
mulated" ; and their lands reverted to the Crown. Similarly, 
if the heirs of a deceased settler should not reside in the 
colony, ,15 per cent, was to be levied on the inheritance. 
Well had it been for every West Indian island, British or 
other, if similar laws had been in force in them for the last 
hundred years. 

So into Trinidad poured, for good and evil, a mixed popu- 
lation, principally French, to the number of some 12,000; till 
within a year or two the island was Spanish only in name. 
The old Spaniards, who held, many of them, lai^e sheets of 
the forests which they had never cleared, had to give them 
up, with grumblings and heart-burmngs, to the new comers. 
The boundaries of these lands were uncertain. The island 
had never been surveyed : and no wonder. The survey has 
been only completed during the last few years ; and it is a 
mystery, to the non-scientiflc eye, how it has ever got done. 
One can well believe the story of the northern engineer 
who, when brought over to plan out a raiboad, shook his head 
at the first sight of the "high woods." "At home," quoth he, 
" one works outside one's work ; here one works inside it." 
Considering the density of the forests, one may as easily 
take a general sketch of a room from underneath the carpet 
as of Trinidad from the ground. However, thanks to the 
ene]^ of a few gentlemen, who found occasional holes in 
the carpet through which they could peep, the survey of 
Trinidad is now about complete. 

But in those days ignorance of the island, as well as the 
battle between old and new interests, brought lawsuits, and all 
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but civil war. Many of the French settlers were no better 
than they should be; many had debts in other islands; 
many of the Wegros had been sent thither beeauae they wero 
too great ruffians to be allowed at home ; and, what wau 
worse, the premium of sixteen acres of land for every slave 
imported called np a system of stealing slaves, and sometimes 
even free coloured people, from other islands, especially from 
Grenada, by means of "artful Negros and Mulatto slaves," 
who were sent over'as crimps. I shall not record the woitis 
in which certain old Spaniards describe the new population 
of Trinidad ninety years ago. They, of course, saw everything 
in the blackest light ; and the colony has long since weeded 
and settled itself under a course of good government. But 
poor Don Josef Maria Chacon must have had a hard time 
of it, while he tried to break into something like order such 
a motley crew. 

He never broke them in, poor man. For just as matters 
were beginning to right themselves, the French Eevolution 
broke out ; and every French West Indian island burst into 
flame, — physical, alas ! as well as moral Then hurried 
into Trinidad, to make confusion worse confounded, French 
Royalist families, escaping from the horrors in Hayti; and 
brought with them, it is said, many still faithful house- 
slaves bom on their estates. Eut the Eepublican French, 
being nearly ten to one, were practical masters of the island ; 
and Don Chaeon, whenever he did anything unpopular, had to 
submit to "manifestations," with tricolour fls^, Marseillaise, 
and <^a Ira, about the streets of Port of Spain ; and to be 
privately informed by Admiral Artizabal that a guillotine 
was getting ready to cut off the heads of all loyal Spaniards, 
French, and British. This may have been an exaggeration : 
but wild deeds were possible enough in those wild days. 
Artizabal, the story goes, threatened to hang a certain ring- 
leader (name not given) at his yard-arm. Chacon begged the 
man's life ; and the fellow was " spared to become the per- 
secutor of his preserver, even to banishment, and death from 
a broken heart." ^ 

At last the explosion came. The English sloop Zebra 
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was sent down into the Gulf of Paria to clear it of French 
privateers, manned by the defeated maroons and brigande 
of the French islands, who were paying respect to no flag, 
but pitatii^ indiscriminately, Chacon confessed himself 
glad enough to have them exterminated. He himself coold 
not protect his own trade. But the neutrality of the island 
must be respected. Skinner, the Zebra's captain, sailed away 
toward the Boca, and found, to his grim delight, that the 
privateers had mistaken him for a certain English merchant- 
man whom they had blockaded in Port of Spain, and 
were giving him chasa He let them come up and try to 
board ; and what followed may be easily guessed. In three 
quarters of an hour they were all burnt, sunk, or driven on 
shore ; the remnant of their crews escaped to Port of Spain, 
to join the French Eepublicans and vow vengeance. 

Then, in an hapless hour. Captain Vaughan came into Port 
of Spain in the Alarm frigate. His intention was, of course, 
to protect the British and Spanish. They received him with 
open arms. But the privateers' men attacked ' a boat's crew 
of the Alarm, were beaten, raised a riot, and attacked a Welsh 
lady's house where EngKsh officers were at a party; after 
which, with pistol shots and climbing over back walls, the 
English, by help of a few Spanish gentlemen, escaped, leav- 
ing beliind them their surgeon severely wounded. 

Next morning, at sunrise, almost the whole of the frigate's 
crew landed in Port of Spain, fully ai'med, with Captain 
Vaughan at their head ; the hot Welsh blood boiling in him. 
He unfurled the British flag, and marched into the town to 
take vengeance on the mob. A Spanish oificer, with two or 
three men, came forward. What did a British captain mean 
by violating the law of nations ? Tanghan would chastise the 
rascally French who had attacked bis men. Then he must 
either kill the Spaniard or take him prisoner ; and the ofiicer 
tendered his sword. 

" I will not accept the arms of a brave man who is doing 
his duty," quoth poor over-valiant Vaughan, and put him 
aside. The hot Welsh blood was, nevertheless, the blood of 
a gentleman. They struck up " Britons, Strike Home," and 
marched on. The British and Spanish came out to entreat 
him. If a fight began, they would be all massacred. Still 
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lie marched on. The I'rench, with three or four thousanil 
slaves, armed, and mounting the tricolour cockade, were 
awaitinf? them, seemingly on the Savannah north of the 
town. Chacon was at liia wits' end. He had but eighty 
soldiers, who said openly they would not fire on the English, 
but on the French. But the English were but 240, and the 
French twelve times that number. By deft cutting through 
cross streets Chacon got between the two bodies of mad- 
men, and pleaded the indignity to Spain and the Tiolation 
of neutral ground. The English must fight him before 
they fought the French. They would beat him : but as 
soon as the first shot was fired, the French would attack 
them likewise, and both parties alike woidd be massacred 
in the streets. 

The hot Welsh Wood cooled down before reason and 
courage. Vaiighan saluted Chacon ; and marched hack, hooted 
by the Eepublicans, who nevertheless kept at a safe distance. 
The French hunted every English and Irish person out of 
the town, some escaping barely with their lives. Only one 
man, however, was killed ; and he, poor faithful slave, was an 
English negro. 

Vaughan saw that he had done wrong; that he had 
poSisibly provoked a war; and made for his error the most 
terrible reparation which man can make 

His fears were not without foundation. His conduct 
formed the principal count in the list of petty complaints 
against England, on the strength of which, five months 
after, in October 1796, Spain declared war against England, 
and, in conjunction with France and Holland, determined 
once more to dispute the empire of the seas. 

The moment was well chosen. England looked, to those 
who did not know her pluck, to have sunk very low. France 
was rising fast ; and Buonaparte had just begun his Ital-ra.n 
victories. So the Spanish Court — or at least Godoy, " Prince 
of Peace " — soi^ht to make profit out of the French Kepublie, 
About the first profit which it made was the battle of St 
Vincent ; about the second, the loss of Trinidad. 

On February 14, while Jervis and Kelson were fighting off 
Gape St. Vincent, Harvey and Abercrombio came into Car- 
riacou in the Grenadines, with a gallant armada ; seven 
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ships of the line, thirteen other men-of-wai', and nigh 8,000 
men, including 1,500 German jagera, on hoard- 
On the 16th they were struggling with currents of th^ 
Boeas, piloted by a Mandingo negro, Alfred Sharper, who 
died in 1836, 105 years of age. The line-of-battle ships 
anchored in the magnificent landlocked harbour of Chagua- 
ramas, juat inside the Boca de Monos. The frigates and 
transports went up within five miles of Port of Spain. 

Poor Chacon had, to oppose this great armament, 5.000 
Spanish troops, 300 of them just recovering from yellow 
fever; a few old Spanish militia, who loved the English 
better than the French ; and what Eepublican volunteers he 
could get together. They of course clamoured for amis, and 
demanded to be led against the enemy, as to this day ; for- 
getting, as to this day, that all the fiery valour of Fi-enchraen 
is of no avail without ofBcers, and without respect for those 
offtcers. Beside them, there lay under a Uttle fort on Gaspar 
Grande island, in Chagnaramaa harbour — ah, what a Para- 
dise to be defiled by war — four Spanish line-of-battle ships 
and a frigata Their admiral, Apodaca, was a foolish old 
devotee. Their crews numbered 1,600 men, 400 of whom 
were in hospital with yellow fever, and many only con- 
valescent. The terrible Victor Hugues, it is said, offered 
a band of Eepublican sympathisers from Guadaloupe : but 
Chacon had no mind to take that Trojaa horse within 
his fortress. " We have too many lawless Eepuhlicans here 
already. Should the King send me aid, I will do my duty to 
preserve his colony for the crown : if not, it must fall into the 
hands of the English, whom I believe to be generous ene- 
mies, and more to be trusted than treacherous friends." 

What was to bo done? Perhaps only that which was 
done. Apodaca set fire to his ships, either in honest despair, 
or by orders from the Prince of Peace. At least, he would 
not let them fall into English hands. At three in the morn- 
ing Port of Spain woke up, all aglare with the blaze six miles 
away to the north-west Negros ran and shrieked, carrying 
this and that up and down upon their heads, Spaniards 
looked out, aghast. Prenchmen cried, "Aux armes I" and 
aang the MarseiUaiae. And still, over the Five Islands, 
rose the glare. But the night was calm ; the ships burnt 
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slowly; and the San Damaso was saved by English sailors. 
So goes the tale ; which, if it he, as I helieve, correct, ought 
to he known to those adventurous Yankees who have talked, 
more than once, of setting up a company to recover the 
Spanish ships and trGasure euuk in Cliaguaramas. For the 
ships hurued hefore they sunk ; and Apodaca, being a pradent 
man, landed, or is said to have landed, all tlie treasure on the 
Spanish Main opposite. 

He met Chacon in Port of Spain at daybreak. The good 
governor, they say, wept, hut did not reproach. ITie admiral 
crossed himself; and, when Chacon said "All is lost," an- 
swered (or did hot answer, for the story, like most good stories, 
is said not to be quite true), "Not all; I saved lie image of 
St. Jago de Compoatella, my patron and my ship's." His 
ship's patron, however, says M. Joseph, was St. Vincent. 
Why tell the rest of the story? It may well be guessed. 
The Ei^lish landed in force. The French EepuhUcans (how 
does history repeat itself I) broke open the arsenal, over^ 
powering the Spanish guard, seized some 3,000 to 5,000 
stand of arms, and then never used them, but retii'ed into 
the woods. They had, many of them, fought like tigers in 
other islands; some, it may be, under Victor Hugues him- 
selt But here they had no leaders. The Spanish, over- 
powered by numbers, fell back across ihe "Dry Eiver to the 
east of the town, and got on a he^ht. The German jSgers 
climbed the beautiful Laventille hills, and commanded the 
Spanish and the two paltry mud forts on the slopes : and 
all was over, happily with almost no loss of life. 

Chacon was received by Abercrombie and Harvey with 
every courtesy ; a capitulation was signed which securGd the 
honours of war to the military, and law and safety to the 
civil inhabitants ; and Chacon was sent home to Spain to be 
tried by a court-martial ; honourably acquitted ; and then, 
by Prench Eepublican intrigues, calumniated, memorialised 
against, subscribed against, and hunted (Buonaparte having 
with his usual meanness, a hand in the persecution) into 
exile and penury in Portugal, At last his case was heard a 
second time, and tardy justice done, not by popular clamour, 
but by fair and deliberate law. His nephew set out to bring 
the good man home in triumph. He found him dying iu a 
o 2 
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wretched Portuguese inn. Chacon heard that his honour was 
cleared at last, and so gave up the ghost. 

Thus ended — as Earth's hest men have too often ended 
— the good Don Alonzo Chacon. His only monument in 
the island ia one, after all, " «re perennius ; " namely, that 
most beautiful flowering shrub which beara his name; 
Warsewiczia, some call it ; others, Calycopbyllum : but the 
botanists of the island contmue loyally the name of 
Chaconia to thoae blazing crimson spikes which every 
Christmas-tide renew throughout the wild forests, of which 
he would have made a civilized garden, the memory of tht 
List and best of the Spanish Governors. 

So Trinidad became English; and.Picton ruled it, foi a 
while, with a rod of iron. 

I shall not be foolish enough to enter here into the 
merits or demerits of the Pictou case, which once luade 
such a noise in England, His enemies* side of the story will 
be found in M'Callum's "Travels in Trinidad ;" his friends' side 
in Robinson's " Life of Picton," two books, each of which 
will seem, I think, to him who will read them alternately, 
rather less ^■ise than the other. But those who may choose 
to read the two books must remember, that questions of 
this sort have not two sides merely, but more; being not 
superficies, but solids; and that the most important side is 
that on virhich the question stands, namely, its bottom ; 
which is just the side which neither party like to be turned 
up, because under it (at least in the West Indies) all the 
beetles and cockroaches, centipedes and scorpions, are nestled 
away out of sight : and there, as long since decayed, they, or 
their exuviae and dead bodies, may remain. The good people 
of Trinidad have long since agreed to let bygones be bygones ; 
and it speaks well for the common sense and good feeling 
of the islanders, as well as for the mildness and justice of 
British rule, that in two generations such a community as 
that of modern Trinidad should have formed itself out of 
materials so discordant. That British rule has been a solid 
blessing to Trinidad, all honest folk know well. Even iu 
Picton's time, the population increased, in six years, from 
17,700 to 28,400 ; in 1851 it was 69,600 ; and it is now far 
larger. 
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But Trinidad has gained, by becoming English, mote than 
mere numbers. Had it continued Spanish, it wonld probably 
now be, like Cuba, a slave-holding and slave-trading island, 
wealthy, luxurious, profligate ; and Port of Spain would be 
such another wen upon the face of God's earth ag that magni- 
ficent abomination, the city of Havanna. Or, as an almost 
more xigly alternative, it might have played its part in that 
great triumph of Bliss by Act of Parliament, which set ma.n- 
kind to rights for ever, when Mr, Canning did the universe the 
honour of " calling the new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old." It might have been — probably wonld 
have been — conq^uered by a band of " sympathisers " iroin the 
neighbouring Eepublio of Venezuela, and have been " called 
into existence" by the massacre of the respectable folk, the ex- 
pulsion of capital, and the establishment (with a pronuncia- 
raento and a revolution every few years) of a Republic such as 
those of Spanish America, combining every vice of civilization 
with every vice of savagery. From that fate, as every honest 
man in Trinidad knows well, England has saved the island ; 
and therefore every honest man in Trinidad is loyal (with 
occasional grumblings, of course, as is the right of free-born 
Britons, at home and abroad) to the British flag. 
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The first thing notable, on landing in Port of Spain a1 
the low ijuay which has heen just leclaimed from the mud 
of the gulf, is the multitude of people who are doing 
nothing. It is not that they have taken an hour's holiday 
to see the packet come in. You will find them, or their 
brown duplicates, in the same places to-morrow and next day. 
They stand idle in the market-place, not because they have 
not been hired, but because they do not want to be hired ; 
being able to live like the Lazzaroni of Naples, on "Mid- 
shipman's half-pay — nothing a day, and find yourself." You 
we told that tliere are 8,000 human beings in Port of Spain 
alone without visible means of subsistence, and you congratu- 
late Port of Spain on being such an Elysium that people can 
live there— not without eating, for every child, and most 
women jou pass, are eating something or other all day 
long — but without working. The fact is, that though they 
will eat as much and more than a European, if they can 
get it, they can do well without food ; and feed, as do the 
Lazzaroni, on mere heat and light. The best substitute for a 
dinner is a sleep under a south wall in the blazing sun ; and 
there are plen^ of south walls in Port of Spain, In the 
French islands, I am told, such Lazzaroni are caught up and 
set to Government work, as " strong rc^es and masterless 
men," after the ancient English fashion. But is such a course 
fair ? If a poor man neither steals, begs, nor rebels (and these 
people do not do the two latter), has he not as much right to 
he idle as a rich man ? To say that neither has a r^ht to he 
idle is, of course, sheer socialism, and a heresy not to be 
tolerated. 

Next, the stranger will remark, here as at Grenada, that 
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every one he passes looks strong, healthy, aiid well-fed. 
One meets few or none of those figures and faces, amall, ' 
scrofulous, squinny, and haggard, ■which disgrace the so-called 
civilization of a British city. Nowhere in Port of Spain will 
you see such human beings as in certain streets of Loudon, 
Liverpool, or Glasgow. Every one, plainly, can live and 
thrive if they choose ; and very pleasant it is to know that. 

The road leads on past the Custom-house; and past, I 
am soiTy to say, evil smells, which are too common still in 
Port of Spain, though fresh water is laid on from the moun- 
tains. 1 have no wish to complain, especially on first landing, 
of these kind and hospitable citizens. But as long as Port of 
Spain — the suburbs especially-— smells as it does after sun- 
down every evening, so long wiU an occasional outbreak of 
cholera or yellow fever hint that there are laws of cleanliness 
and decency which are both able and ready to avenge them- 
selves. You cross the pretty "Marine Square," with its 
fountain and flowering trees, and beyond them on the right 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, a stately building, with 
Palmistes standing as tall sentries round; soon yon go up 
a straight street, with a glimpse of a large English church, 
which must have been still more handsome than now before 
its tall steeple was shaken down by an earthquake. The 
then authorities, I have been told, applied to the Colonial 
Office for money to rebuild it: but the request was refused; 
on the ground, it may be presumed, that whatever ills 
Downing Street might have inflicted on the West Indies, 
it had not, as yet, gone so far as to play the part of 
Poseidon Enaosigsens. 

Next comes a glimpse, too, of large — even too laige — 
Government buildings, brick-buHt, pretentious, without 
beauty of form. But, however ugly in itself a building 
may be in Trinidad, it is certain, at least after a few years, 
to look beautiful, because embowered among noble flower- 
ing timber trees, like those that fill " Brunswick Square," 
and surround the great church on its south side. 

Under cool porticoes and through tall doorways are seen 
dai'k "stores," filled with all manner of good things, from 
Britain or from the United States. These older-fashioned 
houses, built, I presume, on the Spanish model, are not 
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without a certain atateliness, from the depth and breadth 
of their chiaroscuro. Their doors and windows reach almost 
fo the ceiling, and ought to be plain proofs, in the eyes 
of certain discoverers of the "giant cities of Bashan," that 
the old Spanish and French colonists were nine or ten feet 
high apiece. On the door-steps sit Negresses in gaudy 
print dresses, with stiff turbans (which are, according 
to this year's fashion, of chocolate and yellow silk plaid, 
painted with thick yellow paint, and cost in aU some four 
dollars), all aiding in the general work of doing nothing : 
save where here and there a hugely fat Negress, possibly with 
her " head tied across" in a white turban (sign of mourning), 
sells, or tries to sell, abominable sweetmeats, strange fruits, 
and junks of sugar-cane, to be gnawed by the dawdlers in 
mid-street, while they carry on their heads everything and 
anything, from half a barrow-load of yams to a saucer or a 
beer-bottle. "We never, however, saw, as Tom Cringle did, a 
Negro carrying a burden on his chin. 

I fear that a stranger would feel a shock — and that not 
a slight one — at the firat sight of the average Negix) women 
of Port of Spain, especially the younger. Their masculine 
. figures, their ungainly gestures, their loud and sudden 
laughter, even when walking alone, and their general coarse- 
, ness, shocks, and must shock. It must be remembered 
\ that this is a seaport town; and one in which the licence 
usual in such places on both sides of the Atlantic is aggra- 
vated by the superabundant animal vigour and the perfect 
independence of tlie younger women. It is a painful sub- 
ject. I shall touch it in these pi^jes as seldom and as 
l^htly as I can. There is, I verily believe, a large class 
of Negresses iu Port of Spain and iu the country, both 
Catholic and Protestant, who try their best to be respectable, 
after their standard : but unfortunately, here, as elsewhere 
over the world, the scum rises naturally to the top, and 
intrudes itself on the eye. The men are civil fellows enoi^h, 
if you will, as in duty bound, be civil to them. If you are 
not, ugly capacities will flash out fast enough, and too fast. 
If any one says of the Negro, as of the Eussian, " He is but 
a savage polished over : you have only to scratch him, and 
the barbaiian shows underneath:" the only answer to lie 
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made is — Then do not scratch him. It will be better for you, 
and for him. 

When you have ceased looking — even staring — at the 
black women and their ways, you become aware of the 
strange variety of races which people the city. Here passes 
an old Coolie Hindoo, with nothing on but his lungee round 
his loins, and a scarf over his head ; a white-bearded, delicate- 
featured old gentleman, with probably some caste-mark of 




red paint on Ms forehead ; his thin limbs, and small hands and 
feet, contrasting strangely with the brawny Negros njund. 
There comes a bright-eyed young lady, probably his daughtej- 
in-law, hung all over with bangles, in a white muslin petticoat, 
crimson cotton-velvet jacket, and green gauze veil, with her 
naked brown baby astride on her hip; a clever, smiling, deh- 
cate little woman, who ia quite aware of the brightness of 
her own eyes. And who are these three boys in dark blue 
coatees and trousers, one of whom carries, ha.nging ai one 
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end of a Iniig taonboo, a couple of sweet potatoes; at the 
otlier, possibly, a pebble to balance them ? As tliey approach, 
their doleful visage betrays them. Chinese they are, without 
a doubt : hut whether old or young, men or women, you cannot 
tell, till the initiated point out that the women have chignons 
and no hats, the men hats with their pig-tails coiled up under 
them. Beyond this distinction, I know none visible. Cer- 
tainly none in those sad visages — " Offas, non facies," as old 
Ammianus Marcellinus has it. 

But why do Chinese never smile ! Why do they look as 
if some one had sat upon their noses as soon as they were 
born, and they had been weeping bitterly over the calamity 
ever since ? They, too, must have their momenta of relax- 
ation : but when ? Once, and onee only, in Port of Spain, 
we saw a Ohinese woman, nursing her baby, burst into an 
audible laugh; and we looked at each other, as much asto- 
nished as if our horses had begun to talk. 

There again is a group of coloured men of all ranks, talking 
ef^rly, business, or even politics ; some of them as well 
dressed as if they were fresh from Europe ; some of them, 
too, six feet high, and broad in proportion ; as fine a race, 
physically, as one would wish to look upon ; and with no 
want of shrewdness either, or determination, in thefr faces : ■ 
a race who ought, if they will be wise and virtuous, to have 
before them ,a great future. Here come home from the 
convent school two coloured young ladies, probably pretty, 
possibly lovely, cCTtainly gentle, modest, and well-dressed 
according to the fashions of Paris or New York; and 
here comes the unmistakeable Ei^lishman, tall, fair, close 
shaven, arm-in-arm with another man, whose more delicate 
features, more sallow complexion, and little moustache, mark 
him as some Frenchman or Spaniard of old family. Both 
are dressed as if they were going to walk up PaU Mall or 
the fine de Eivoli ; for " go-to-meetii^ clothes " are somewhat 
too much de riguefwr here; a shooting-jacket and wide- 
awake betrays the newly-landed Enghshman. Both take 
off their hats with a grand air to a lady in a_ carriage ; 
for they are very fine gentlemen indeed, and intend to 
remain such : and well that is for the civilization of the 
island; for it is from such men as these, and from their 
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families, that the good manners for which West Indians 
arc, OT oiight to be, famous, have permeated down, slowly 
but surely, through all classes of society save the very 
lowest. 

The straight and level street, swarming with dogs, vultures, 
cliickena and goats, passes now out of the old into the newer 
piirt of the city; and the type of the houses changes at once. 
Some are mere wooden sheds of one or two rooms, com- 
fortable enough in that climate, where a sleeping-place is 
all that is needed — if the occupiers would but keep them 
clean. Other houses, wooden too, belong to well-to-do 
folk. Over high walls you catch sight of jalousies and 
verandahs, inside which must be most delightful darkness 
and coolness. Indeed, one cannot fancy more pleasant 
nests than some of the little gaily-painted wooden houses, 
standing on stilts to let the air under the floors, and all 
embowered in trees and flowers, which line the roads in the 
siiburbs ; and which are inhabited, we were told, by people 
engaged in business. 

But v/hat would — or at least ought to — strike the new 
comer's eye with most pleasurable surprise, and make him 
realize into what a new world he has been suddenly trans- 
lated — even more than the Negros, and the black vultures 
sitting on roof-ridges, or stalking about in mid-street — are 
the flowers which show over the walls on each side of the 
street. In that little garden, not thiity feet broad, what 
treasures there are ! A tall palm — ^whether Palmiete or Oil- 
palm. — has its smooth trunli hung all over with orchids, tied 
on with wire. Close to it stands a purple DraoEena, such as 
are put on English dinner-tables in pots : but this one is twenty 
feet high ; and next to it is that strange tree the Clavija, of 
which the Creoles are justly fond. A aii^le straight stem, 
fifteen feet high, carries huge oblong leaves atop, and beneath 
them, growing out of the stem itself, delicate panicles of 
little white flowers, fragrant exceedingly. A double blue 
pea^ and a purple Bignonia are scrambling over shrubs 
and walls. And what is this which hangs over into the 
road, some fifteen feet in height — long, bare, curving sticks, 
carrying each at its end a flat blaae of scarlet! "What 
1 Clitoris TemftWA ; wliiiih should le in all our hotliouses. 
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but the Poinsettia, paltry scions of which, like the Dracffiiia, 
adorn our hothouses and dinner-tables. The street is on fire 
with it all the way up, now in mid-winter ; while at the street 
end opens out a green park, fringed with noble trees all in 
fall leaf; underneath them more pleasant little suburban 
villas ; and behind all, again, a background of steep wooded 
mountain a thousand feet in height. That is the Savannah, 
the public park and race-ground; such as neither London 
nor Paris can boast. 

One may be allowed to regret that the exuberant loyalty 
of the citizens of Port of Spain has somewhat defaced one 
end at least of their Savannah ; for in expectation of a visit 
from the Duke of Edinbui^h, they erected for his reception 
a pile of brick, of which the best that can be said is that 
it holds a really large and stately ball-rOom, and the best 
that can be hoped is, that the authorities will hide it as 
quickly aa possible with a ring of Palmistes, Casuarinas, 
Sandboxes, and every quick-gi'owing trea Meanwhile, as 
his Eoyal Highness did not come, the citizens wisely thought 
that they might aa well enjoy their new building themselves. 
So there, on set high days, the Governor and the Lady 
of the Governor hold their court. There, when the 
squadron comes in, officers in uniform dance at desperate 
SMlors' pace with delicate Creoles ; some of them, coloured 
as well as white, so beautiful in face and figure that 
one could almost pardon the jolly tars if they enacted a 
second Mutiny of the Bounty, and refused one and all to 
leave the island and the fair dames thereof. And all the 
while the warm night wind rushes in through the high open 
windows ; and tlie fire-flies flicker up and down, in and out, 
and you slip away on to the balcony to enjoy — for after all 
it is very hot — the purple star-spangled night ; and see aloft 
the saw of the mountain ridges against the black-blue sky; 
and below — what a contrast ! — the crowd of white eyeballs 
and white teeth — Negros, Coolies, Chinese — all grinning and 
peeping upward against the railing, in the hope of seeing— 
through the walls — the "buccra quality" enjoy themselves. 

An even pleasanter sight we saw once in that large room, a 
sort of agricultural and hoilicultural show, which augured well 
for the future of the colony. The flowers were not remark- 
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able, save for tlie taste shown in their arrangement, till one 
recollected that they were not brought from hothouses, hut 
grown in mid-winter in the open air. The roses, of which 
West Indians are very fond, as they are of all " home," i.e. 
European, flowers, were not as good as those of Europe. 
The rose in Trinidad, though it flowers three times a year, yet, 
from the great heat and moisture, runs too much to wood. But 
the roots, especially the different varieties of yam, were very 
curious ; and their sine proved the wonderful food-producing 
powers of the land when properly cultivated. The poultry, 
too, were worthy of an English show. Indeed, the fowl seems 
to take to tropical America as the horse has to Austraha, 
as to a second native lind ■ and Trinidad alone might 
lend an endless supply to the lowl market of the Korthem 
St'vte'i e\en if that shfuld net he quite true which 
some one soil that you might turn an )ld cock loose in 
the 1 ush and he without fuithei heli would lay more 
egg and hrm^ up more (.hickens thin you could either 
eat or sell 

But the mcst mteiestin^, element of thit exliibitiou was 
the eoro nut hbre pro lucts of Messrs Uhiich and Gerold, of 
which raoie m another place In them lies a source of 
tuither wealth to the colony, which may stand her in good 
stead when Port of Spain heeomes, as it must hecome, one of 
the great emporiums of the West 

Since our visit the great hall-room has seen — even now is 
seeing— strange vicissitudes. For the new Eoyal College, 
having as yet iio buildings of its own, now keeps school, it is 
said, therein — alas for the iiikstains on that beautiful floor ! 
And by last advices, a " troupe of artistes " from Martinique, 
there being no theatre in Port of Spain, have been doing their 
play-acting in it ; and Terpsichore and Thalia (Melpo- 
mene, I fear, haunte not the stage of Martinique) have been 
hustling all the other Muses downstairs at sunset, and joining 
their jinglings to the chorus of tom-toms and chac-chaca 
which resounds across the Savannah, at least till 10 p.m., 
from aU the suburbs. 

The road — and all the roads round Port of Spain, thanks 
to Sir Ealph Woodford, are as good as English roads — runs 
between the Savannah and the mountain spurs, and past the 
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Botanic Gardens, which are a credit, in more senses than one, 
to the Governors of the island. For in them, amid trees 
from every quarter of the globe, and gardens kept up in 
the English fashion, with fountains, too, so necessary in 
this tropical clime, stood a large " Government House." 
This house was some years ago destroyed; and the then 
Governor took refuge in a cottage' juat outside the 
garden. A sum of money was voted to rebuild the hig 
house ; but the Governors, to their honour, have preferred 
living in the cottage, adding to it from time to time what 
was necessary for mere comfort; and have given the old 
gardens to the city, as a public pleasure-ground, kept up at 
Grovemment expense. 
— - This Paradise — for such it is — is somewhat too far fi'om 
the city ; and one passes in it few people, save an occa- 
sional brown nurse. But when Port of Spain becomes, as 
it surely will, a great commercial city, and the slopes of 
Laventille, Belmont, and St. Ann's, just above the gardens, 
are studded, as they surely will he, with the villas of rich 
merchants, then will the genei-ous gift of EngUsh Governors 
be appreciated ami used ; and the Botanic Gardens will 
become a Tropic Garden of the Tuileries, alive, at five 
o'clock every evening, with human flowers of every hue. 
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A LETTEK FROM A WEST INDIAN COXTACE ORtiltE. 

December 30, 1869. 

My dear — -, 

We are actually settled in a West Indian country- ■''~~\ 
house, amid a mnltitude of sights and aoimds so utterly new / 
and strange, that the mind is stupified by the continual / 
effort to take in, or (to confess the truth) to gorge without ) 
hope of digestion, food of every conceivable variety^ The whole \ 
day long new objects and their new namea"EavejostIed each /^ 
other in the brain, in dreains as well as in waking thoughts.^ 
Amid such a confusion, to describe this pla^e as a whole is as 
yet impossible. It must suffice if you find in this letter a 
sketch or two — not worthy to be called a study — of parti- 
cular spots which seem typical, beginning with my bath- 
mom window, as the scene which first proved to me, at least, 
that we were verily in the Tropics. 

You look out — would that you did look in fact ! — over the 
low silL The gravel outside, at least, is an old friend ; it 
consists of broken bits of grey Silurian rock, and white quartz 
among it ; and one touch of Siluria makes the whole world 
kin. But there the kindred ends. A few green weeds, look- 
ing just like English ones, peep up through the gra,vel. Weeds, 
all over the world, are mostly like each other ; poor, thin, pale 
in leaf, small and meagre in stem and flower : meaner forms 
which fill up for good, and sometimes, too, for harm, the gaps 
left by Nature's aristocracy of grander and, in these trapics, 
mora tyrannous and destroying forms. So like home weeds 
they look : but pick one, and you find it unlike anything at 
home. That one happens to be, as you may see by its little 
green mouse-tails, a pepper- weed, "^ first cousin to the great 
' Peporomia. 
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black-pepper bush in the gardens near by, with the bei'rius 
of which you may bum your mouth gratis. 

So it 18, you would find, with every weed in the little cleared 
dell, some fifteen feet deep, beyond the gravel. You could 
not — I certainly cannot — guess at the name, seldom at the 
family, of a single plant But I am going on too fast. 
What are those sticlis of wood which keep the gravel bank 
up 1 Veritable baruboos ; and a bamboo-pipe, too, is carrying; 
the trickling cool water into the bath close by. SttwljLwe 

, ai« inthe,XK$iea. You hear a sudden rattle, as of boards 
and "Hown paper, overhead, and find that it is the clashiog 
of the huge leaves of a young fan palm,' growing not ten 
feet from the window. It has no stem as yet ; and the lower 
leaves have to be trimmed off or they would close up the patli, 
so that only the great forked green bntts of them are left, 
bonnd to each other by natural matting : but overhead they 
range out nobly in leaf-stalks ten feet long, and fans full twelve 
feet broad ; and this is but a baby, a three years' old thing- 
Surely, again, we are in the Tropics. Ten feet further, thrust 
ajraw^"tiy~tiie"hl[ge pal Hi leaves, grows a young tree, unknowr\ 
to me, looking like a walnut. Next to it an orange, covered 
with long prickles and small green fruit, its roots propped up 
by a semi- cylindrical balk of timber, furry inside, which 
would puzzle a Hampshire woodsman; for it is, plainly, a 
groo-groo or a coco-palm, split down the middla ^nmly, 
again, w e_are in the Tropics . Beyond it, again, blaae great 
orange and " yellow Howers, vi^ith long stamens, and pistil 
curving upwards out of them. They belong to a twining, 
scrambling bush, with finely-pinnated mimosa leaves. That 
is tlxe " Flower-fence,"^ so often heard of in past years ; and 
round it hurries to and fro a great orange butterfly, larger 
seemingly than any English kind. Next to it is a row of 
Hibiscus shrubs, with broad crimson flowers ; then a row of 
young Screw-pines,' from the East Indian Islands, like spiral 
pineapple plants twenty feet high standing on stilts. Y*^" • 

•-floc^ we are in the Tropics. Over the low roof (for the 
cott^gTs-ayr-e f one -gterey) of purple and brown and white 
ehinglea, baking in the sun, rises a tall tree, which looks (as 
so many do here) like a walnut, but is not one. It is the 

' SabaL ' Poinziana. ' PandanuB. 
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" Poui " of the Indians/ and will be covered shortly with 
brilliant saffron flowers. 

I turn my chair and look into the weedy dell. The groiiod 
on the opposite slope (slopes are, you must letnember, here 
as steep as house roofs, the last spurs of true mountains) is 
covered with a grass like tall rye-grass, but growing in tui'ts. 
That is the famous Guinea-grass^ which, introduced from 
Africa, has spread over the whole West Indies. Dark lithe 
Coolie prisoners, one a gentle young fellow, with soft beseech- 
ing eyes, and " Felon " printed on the back of his shirt, are 
cutting it for the horses, under the guard of a Mulatto turnkey, 
a tall, steadfast, dignified man ; and between us and them are 
growing along the edge of the gutter, veritable pineapples 
in the open air, and a low greeu tree just like an apple, 
which ia a Guava ; and a tali stick, thirty feet high, with a 

, fiat top of gigantic curly horse-chestnut leaves, which is a 
Trumpet-tree.^ There are hundreds of them in the mountains 
round: but most of them dead, from the intense droi^ht 
and fires of last year. Beyond it, again^ is a round-headed 
tree, looking like a huge Portugal laurel, covered with racemes 
of purple buds. That is an "Angelim;"* when fnE-grown, 
one of the finest timbers in the world. And what are 
those at the top of the brow, rising out of the rich green 
scrab? jreEily,.againj.we_arejiiilie^Tropies. They are palms, 
doubtless, some thirty feet high each, with here and there a 
young one springing up like a gigantic crown of male-fern 
The old ones have straight grey stems, often prickly enough, 
and thiekoned in the middle ; grey last year's leaves hanging, 
down ; and feathering roiind the top, a circular plume of pale 
green leaves, like those of a coco-nut. But these are not 
cocos. The last year's leaves of the coco are rich yeUow, and 
its stem is curved. These are groo-groos ; * they stand as fresh 
proofs that we are jndeed in the Tropics, and asJlaJJung-rf- 
heauby and a joy fOTSver:"^ 

For itTsTTjoy^r' ever, a sight never to be forgotten, to 

. have once seen palms, breaking through and, as it were, 
defying, the soft rounded forms of the broad-leaved vegeta- 
tion by the stern grace of their simple lines ; the immoveable 
Biiioum jruneiitoiiira. ' Cecro^:i£, 
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pillar-ateia looking the more iminoveable beneath t]ie toss 
iind lash and flicker of the long leaves, aa they awake out 
of their sunlit sleep, aud rage impatiently for a while before 
^the mountain guata, and fall asleep again. Like a Greek 
statue in a luxurious drawing-room, sharp cut, cold, 
vu^inal; shaming, by the grandeur of mere form, the 
voluptuousness of mere colour, however rich aud har- 
monious ; so stands the palm in the forest ; to be wor- 
"shipped rather than to be loved. Look at the drawings 




of the Oreodoxa-aveoue at liio, in M. Agassiz's charming 
book. Would that you could see actually such avenues, 
even from the sea, as we have seen them in St. Vincent 
and Guadaloupe : but look at the mere pictures of them in 
that book, and you will sympathise, surely, with our new 
palm-worship. 
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Add lastly, what is that giant tree which almost fills the 
centre of the glen, towering with upright but branching 
limbs, and huge 'crown, thinly leaved, doable the height of all 
the trees around ? An ash ? Something like an ash in growth ; 
but when you look at it through the glasses (indispenaahle 
in the tropic forest), you see that the fohage is more like 
that of the yellow horse-chestnut. And no British ash, not 
even the Altyre giants, ever reached to half that bulk. It is 
a Silk-cotton tree ; a Ceiba^ — aay, rather, the Ceiba of the 
glen ; for tliese glens have a habit of holding each one great 
Ceiba, which has taken its stand at the upper end, just where 
the mountain-spurs run together in an amphitheatre ; and 
being favoured (it may be supposed) by the special richness 
of the down-washed soil at that spot, grows to one of those 
vast air-gardens of creepers and parasites of which we heve 
so often read, and dreamed. Such a one is this : but we will 
not go up to it now. This sketch shall be completed by the 
background of green and grey, fading aloft into tender 
cobalt : the background of mountain, ribbed and gullied into 
sharpest slopes by the tropic rains, yet showing, even where 
steepest, never a face of rock, or a crag peeping through 
' the trees. Up to the sky-line, a thousand feet aloft, all is 
green ; and that, instead of being, as in Europe, stone or 
moor, is jagged and feathered with gigantic trees. How rich ! 
you would say. Yet these West Indians only mourn over 
its desolation and disfigurement; and point to the sheets 
of grey stems, which hang hke mist along the upper slopes. 
They look to us, on this SOth of December, only as April 
signs that the woodlands have not c[uite burst into full leaf. 
But to the inhabitants they are tokens of those fearful fires 
which raged over the island during the long drought of this 
summer; when the forests were burning, for a whole month, 
and this house scarcely saved ; when whole cane-fields, mills, 
dwelling-houses, went up as tinder and flame in a moment, 
and the smoky haze from the burning island spread far out 
to sea. And yet, where the fire passed six months ago, all 
is now a fresh impenetrable undergrowth of green ; creepers 
covering the land, climbing up and shrouding the chaired 
stumps; young palms, like iPrince of Wales's feathers, break- 
' Erioiieiidron anfractiiosum. 
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up, six or eight feet high, among a wilderness of 
sitive plants, scarlet-flowered dwarf Ealisiers,^ climbing 
fem,^ convolvuluses of every hue, and ai; endless variety 
of outlandish leaves, over wMch flutter troops of butterfijes. 
How the seeds of the plants, and the eggs of the insects, 
have been preserved, who can tell ? But there their children 
are, in mynads ind ere a generation has passed, every dead 
j^rey stem will have tlisippeared before thp ants and beetles 




and great wood-boring bees wlio rumble round in blue-blach 

annour; the young plants will have grown into great trees 

beneath the immeasurable vital force which pours all the year 

round from the blazing sun ahove, and all be as it was 

p-ance more. In verity we are in the Tropics, where the so- 

■- / called "powers of nature" are in perpetual health and 

/ ■ strength, and as much stronger and swifter, for good and evil, 

/ than in our chilly clime, as is the young man in the heat of 

1 youth compared with the old man shivering to his grave. 

/^^-Think over that last simile. If you think of it in the light 

which physiology gives, you will find that it ia not merely 

^ Hflliconia Caribffitt. • Ljgo;iiuDi TBimatnin. 
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ti simile, but a true analogy; aiiothei manifestation of ii 
great phyaieal law. 

Thus much for the view at the back — a cliance scene, with- 
out the least pretensions to what average people would cal i 
beauty of landscape. But, oh that we could show you the 
view in front 1 The lawn with its flowering shrubs, tiny 
specimens of which we admire in hothouses at Lome; the 
grass as green {for it ia now the end of the rainy season) as 
that of England in May, winding away into the cool shade of 
strange evergreens ; the yellow coco-nut palms on the nearest 
spur of hni throwing back the tender blue of the higher moun- 
tains; the huge central group of trees — Saman,^ Sandbox,* 
and Fig, with the bright ostrich plumes of a climbing palm 
towering through the mimosa-like foliage of the Saman ; and 
Erythriiias* (Bois immortelles, as they call them here), their 
all but leafless boughs now blazing against the blue sky 
with vermilion flowers, trees of red coral sixty feet in height. 
Ah that we could show you the avenue on the right, 
composed of palms from every quarter of the tropics — palms 
with smooth stems, or with prickly ones, with fan leaves, 
feather leaves, leaves (as in the wine-palm*) like Venus's 
hair fern-; some, again, like the Cocorite,^ almost stemless, 
rising in a huge ostrich plume which tosses in the land 
breeze, till the long stiff leaflets seem to whirl like the spokes 
of a green glass wheel Ah that we could wander with you 
through the botanic garden beyond, amid fruits and flowers 
broi^ht together from all the lands of the perpetual summer ; 
or eveu give you, through the great arches of the bamboo 
clumps, as they creak and rattle sadly in the wind, and the 
Bauhinias, like tall and ancient whitethorns, which shade 
the road, one glance of the flat green Savannah, with its 
herds of kine, beyond which lies, buried in flowering trees, 
and backed by mountain woods, the city of Port gf Spain. 
One glance, too, under the boughs of the great Cotton-tree nt 
the gate, at the still sleeping sea, with one tall Coolie-ship 
at anchor, seen above green cane-fields and Coolie gardens, 
gay with yellow Croton and purple Uraceena, and crimson 
Poinsettia, and the grand leaves of the grandest of all plants, 

^ Hura crflpitnna. 
' Carj'ota. " Maxiiniliiliia. 
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the Banana, food of paradise. Or, again, fai' away t« the ex- 
treme right, between the flat tops of the great S am an-a venue 
at the barracks, and the wooded moimtain-spurs which rush 
down into the sea, the islands of the Bocas floating in the 
shining water; and beyond them, a cloud among the clouds, 
the peak of a mighty mountain, with one white tuft 
of mist upon its top. Ah that we could show you but 
that, and tell you that you were looking at the " Spanish 
Main;" at South America itself, at the last point of the 
Venezuelan Coniillera, and the hills where jaguars lie. If 
you could but see what we see daily ; if you could see 
with us the strange combination of rich and luscious 
beauty, with vastneas Mid repose, you would understand, 
and excuse, the tendency to somewhat grandiose language 
which tempts perpetually those who try to describe the 
■" 'opics, and know well that they can only fail 

In presence of such forms and such colouring as this, one 
comes painfully sensible of the poverty of words, and the 
futility, therefore, of all word-painting; of the inability, too, 
■ef the senses to discern and define objects of such vast variety ; 
of our aesthetic barbarism, in fact, which has no choieff^ 
epithets save between such as "great," and "vast," and 
"gigantic ;" between such as "beautiful," and "lovely," and 
" exquisite," and so forth ; which are, after all, intellectually 
only one stage higher than the half-brute Wah I wah ! with 
which the savage grunts his astonishment — call it not ad- 
miration ; epithets which are not, perhaps, intellectually as 
high as the " God is great" of the Mussulman, who is wise 
enough not to attempt any analysis, either of Nature or of 
his feelings about her ; and wise enough also (not having the 
feat of Spinoza before his eyes) to " in omni ignoto confugere 
ad Deum " — in presence of the unknown, to take refuge in 
God. 

To describe to you, therefore, the botanic garden (in which 
the cottage stands), would take a week's work of words, which 
would convey no images to your mind. Let it be enough to 
say, that our favourite haunt in all the gardens is a little dry 
valley, beneath the loftiest group of trees. At its entrance 
rises a great Tamarind, and a still greater Saman ; both have 
te;ives like a ^^imosa — as the engraving shows. Up 
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ith tiuiili. a Ceiens lias reared ifeelf, for some thirty feet 
at least, a climbing feegume^ twines up it with leaves 
like 'loids and ladies " but tbe glory of the tree is that 
climbing palm, the teatheis oi which we saw crowning it 
trom a Jibtance Up into the highest branches and down 
again, and up a^im mty the lov-cr branches, and rolling 




along the ground in curves as that of a Boa bedecked 
with huge ferns and prickly spikes, six feet and more long 
each, the Eattan^ hangs in mid-air, one hardly sees how, 
beautiful and wonderful, beyond what clumsy words can 
teU. Beneath the great trees (for here great trees grow 
freely beneath greater trees, and beneath greater trees again, 
delighting in the shade) is a group of young I' 

' PMlodendron. 

' Calamus Kotaiigi, fknn the East Indies. 

" Qareinia Maiigostaim, from Malacca, The really luscious a 
rariety hiu iint yst fmited in Trinidad. 
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looking, to describe the unknown by the Icnown, like walnuts 
with leaflets eight inches long, thoir bouglia clnstered witli 
yellow and green sour fruit; and beyond them stretches up 
the lawn a dense grove of nutmegs, lilie Portugal laurels, 
hung about with olive-yellow apples. Here ajid there a 
nutmeg-apple has split, and shows within the dehoate crim-, 
son caul of mace; or the nutmegs, the mace still clinging 
round them, lie scattered on the grass. XTnder the per- 
petual shade of the evergreens haunt Heliconias, and other 
delicate butterflies, who seem to dread the blaze outside, 
and flutter gently from leaf to leaf, their colouring — which 
is usually black with markings of orange, crimson, or blue 
— coming into strongest contrast with the uniform green of 
leaf and grass. Tliis is our favourite spot for entomolo- 
gizing, when the sun outside altogether forbids the least 
exertion. Turn with us — alas ! only- in fancy — out of 
the grove into a neighbouring path, between tea-shrubs, 
looking like privets with large myrtle flowers, and young 
elove-trees, covered with tlie groups of green buds whicli 
are the cloves of commerce; and among fruit-trees I'roiii 
every part of the tropica, with the names of which I will 
not biAiden you. Glance at that beautiful and moat 
poisonous shrub, which we found wild at St. Thomas'a^ 
Glance, toO; — but, again, why burden you with names which 
you will not recollect, much more with descriptions which do 
not describe! Look, though, down that Allspice avenue, 
at the clear warm light which is reflected ofi* the smooth 
yellow ever-peeling stems ; and then, if you can fix your 
eye steadily on any object, where all are equally new and 
strange, look at tliis stately tree. A bough has been broken 
off high up, and from the wounded spot two plants are already 
contending. One is a parasitic Orchis ; the other a parasite 
of a more dangerous family. It looks like a stragghug 
JVCagnolia, some two feet high. In fifty years it will be a 
stately tree. Xiodk at the single long straight air-root wldch 
it is letting down by the side of the tree bole. That root, if 
left, will be the destroyer of the whole tree. It will touch 
the earth, take root below, send out side-fibres above, call down 
youngei' roots to help it, till the whole bole, clasped and stifled 
' Tlievttia Nemifolia, 
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in their embraces, dies, and rots out, aod the Matapalo (or 
Scotch Attorney/ as it is rudely called here) stands alone on 
stilted roots, and board walls of young wood, slowly coalescing 
into one great trunk ; master of the soil once owned by the 
patron on whose vitals he lias fed: a treacberoua tyrant; 
and yet, like many another treacherous tyrant, beautiful to 
see, with his shining evergreen foliage, and grand labyiintli 
of smooth roots, standing high in air, or dangling from the 
boughs in search of soil below ; and last, but not least, bis 
Magnolia-lilce iiowers, rosy or snowy-white, and green egg- 
ahaped fruits, 

Now turn homewards, past the Eosa del monte ^ bush 

(bushes, you must recoUeut, are twenty feet high bere), covered 

with crimson roses, fuH of long silky crimson stamens : and 

- then try — as we do daily in vain — to recoUect and arrange 

one-tenth of the things which you have seen. 

One look round at tbe smaller wild animals and flowera. 
Butterflies swarm round us, of every hue. Beetles, you may 
remark, are few ; they do not run in swarms about these arid 
paths as they do at home. But tbe wasps and bees, black 
and brown, are innumerable. That huge bee in steel-blue 
armour, booming straight at you — whom some one com- 
pared to the Lord Mayor's man .in armour turned into 
a cherub, and broken loose — (Get out of his way, for he 
is absorbed in business) — is probably a wood-borer,^ of whose 
work you may read in Mr. Wood's " Homes without Hands." 
That long black wasp, commonly called a Jack Spaniard, builds 
pensile paper nests under every roof and shed. Watch, now, 
this more delicate brown wasp, probably one of the Pelopcei 
of whom we have read in Mr. Gosae's " Naturalist in Jamaica," 
and Mr. Bates's " Travels on the Amazons." She has made 
under a shelf a mud nest of three long cells, aild filled them 
one by one with small spiders, and the precious egg which, 
when hatched, is to feed on them. One hundred and eight 
spiders we have counted in a single nest like this ; and the 
wasp, much of the same shape as the Jack Spaniard, but 
smaller, works, unlike him, alone, or at least only with her 
husband's help. The long mud nest is built upright, often in 
the angle of a doorpost or panel ; and always added to, and 
' Clusia. ' lirownea, ' XylocojKi. 
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entered from, below. With a joyful hum she flies back to it 
all day long with her pellets of mud, and spreads them out 
with her mouth into pointed arches, one laid on the other, 
leaking one aide of the arch out of each pellet, and singing 
low but cheerily over her work. As she works downward, 
she parts off the tube of the nest with horizontal floors of a 
finer and harder mud, and inside each storey places some five 
spiders, and among them the precious e^, or e^s, which is 
to feed on them when hatched. If we open the uppermost 
chamber, we shall find every vestige of the spiders gone, and 
the cavity filled (and, straiige to say, exactly filled) by a 
brown-coated wasp-pupa, enveloped in a fine silken shroud. 
In the chamber below, perhaps, we shall find the grub full- 
grown and finishii^ his last spider ; and so on, down six or 
e^ht storeys, till the lowest holds nothing bub spiders, packed 
close, but not yet sealed up. These spiders, be it remembered, 
are not dead. By some strange craft, the wasp knows exactly 
where to pierce them with her sting, so as to stupify, but nob 
to kill, just as the sajid-wa,sps of our banks at home stupify 
the laige weevils which they store in their burrows as food 
for their grabs. 

There are wasps too, here, who make pretty little jar- 
shaped nests, round, with a neatly lined round hp. Paper- 
nests, too, more like bhose of out tree-wasps at home, hang 
from the trees in the woods. Ants' nests, too, hang some- 
times from the stronger boughs, looising like huge hard lumps 
of clay. And, once ab least, we have found silken nests 
of butterflies or moths, containing many ehrysaUda each. 
MeanwhUe, dismiss from your mind the stories of insect 
plagues. If good care is taken to close the moaquito cur- 
tains at night, the fhes about the house are not nearly as 
troublesome as we have oft-eu found the midges in Scotland. 
As for snakes, we have seen none ; centipedes are, certainly, 
a.pt to get into the bath, but can be flshed out dead, and 
thrown to the chickens. The wasps and bees do not sting, or in 
any wise interfere with our comfort, save by building on the 
books. The only ants who come into the house are the 
minute, harmless, and most useful "crazy anta," who run 
up and down wildly all day, till they find some eatable 
thing, an atom of bread or a disabled cockroach, of whii)h 
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last, by the bye, we have seen hardly any here. Xhey then 
pnive themselves in their sound senses by uniting to eaiTy 
off their prey, some pulling, some pushing, with a steady 
combination of effort which puts to shame an average Negro 
crew. And those are all we have to fear, uuless it be now 
and then a huge spider, which it is not the fashion here to 
kill, as they feed on flies. So comfort yourself with the 
thought that, as regards insect pests, we are quite as com- 
fortable as in an English country house, and infinitely more 
comfortable than in a Scotch shooting lodge, let alone an 
Alpine chSlet. 

Lizards run about the walks in plenty, about the same size 
as the green lizard of the South of Europe, but of more sober 
colours. The parasol ants — of whom I could tell you much, 
save that you will read far mgre than I can tell you in half- 
a-dozen books at home — walk in triumphal processions, each 
mth a bit of green leaf borne over its head, and probably, 
when you look closely, with a little ant or two riding 
on it, and getting a lift home after work on their stronger 
sister's back, — and these are all the monsters which you are 
likely to meet. 

Would that there were more birds to be seen and heard ! 
But of late years the free Wegro, hke the French peasant 
during the first half of this century, has held it to be one of 
the indefeasible rights of a free man to carry a rusty gun, and 
to shoot every winged thing. He has been tempted, too, by 
orders from London shops for gaudy birds — humming-birds 
especially. And when a single house, it is said, advertises for 
20,000 bird-skins at a time, no wonder if birds grow scarce ; 
and no wonder, too, if the wholesale destruction of these in- 
sect-killers should avenge itself by a plague of vermin, cater- 
pillars, and grubs innumerabla Already the turf of the 
Savannah or public park, close by, is being destroyed by 
hordes of mole-crickets, strai^e to say, almost exactly like 
those of our old English meadows ; and unless something is 
done to save the birds, the cane and other crops wOl surely 
suffer in their turn, A gun-licence would he, it seems, both 
unpopular and easily evaded in a wild forest country. A 
heavy export tax on bird-skins has been proposed. May it 
soon be laid on, and the vegetable wealth of the island saved. 
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at the expense of a little less useless finery in young ladies' 
hats. 

So we shall see and hear but few biids round Port of 
Spain, save the black vultures ' — Corbeaux, as they call them 
here ; and the black " tick birds," ^ a Kttle larger than our 
English blackbird, with a long tail and a thick hooked bill, 
who perform for the cattle here the same friendly office as la 
performed by starlings at home. Privileged cieatures, they 
cluster about on rails and shrubs within ten feet of the 
passer, while overhead- in the tree-tops the " Qu'est ce qn'i! 
dit,"^ a brown and yellow bird, who seems almost ecLually 
privileged and insolent, inquires perpetually what you 
say. Besides these, swaJlows of various kinds, little wiens,* 
almost exactly like our English ones, and night-hfiwking 
goat^suckers, few birds are seen. But, unseen, in the depths 
of every wood, a songster breaks out ever and anon in notes 
equal for purity and liveliness to those of our English 
thrush, and belies the vulgar calumny that tropic birds, 
lest they should grow too proud of their gay feathers, are 
denied the gift of song. 

One look, lastly, at the animals which live, either in 
cages or at liberty, about the house. The queen of all the 
pets is a black and grey spider monkey ^ from Guiana — con- 
sisting of a tail which haa developed, at one end, a body 
about twice as big as a hare's ; four arms (call them not legs), 
of which the front ones have no thumbs, nor rudiments of 
thumbs ; and a head of black hair, bruslied forward over the 
foolish, kindly, greedy, sad fece, with its wide, suspicious, 
beseeching eyes, and mouth which, as in aU these American 
monkeys, as far as we have seen, can have no expression, 
not even that of sensuality, because it has no lips. Others 
have described the spider monkey as four legs and a tail, tied 
in a knot in the middle : but the tail is, without doubt, the 
most important of the five limbs. Wherever the monkey 
goes, whatever she does, the tail is the standing-point, or rather 
hanging-point. It takes one turn at least round something 
or other, provisionally, and in ease it should be wanted ; 
often; as she swings, every other limb hangs in the most ridi- 
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culous repose, and the tail alone supports. Sometimes it 
carries, by way of ornament, a bunch of flowers or a \ivii 
kitten. Sometimes it is curled round the neck, or carried 
over the head in the hands, out of harm's way ; or when 
she comes silently up behind you, puts her cold hand in 
yours, arid walks by your side like a child, she steadies 
herself by talciaig a half-turn of her tail round your wrist. 
Her relative Ja«k, of whom hereai'ter, walks about carrying 
his chain, to ease his neck, in a loop of hia tail The 
spider monkey's easiest attitude in walking, and in running 
also, is, strangely, upright, like a human beii^ : but as 
for her antics, nothing could represent them to you, save 
a series of photographs, and those instantaneous ones ; 
for they change, every moment, not by starts, but with 
a deliberate ease which would be grace in anything less 
horribly ugly, into postures such as Callot or Breughel 
never fancied for the ugliest imps who ever tormented 
St. Anthony. All absurd efforts of agility which you ever 
saw at a stance of the Hylobates Lar Club at Cambridge are 
quiet and clumsy compaied to the rope-daufing which goes on 
in the boughs of the Poui tree, or, to their great detiiment, 
of the Bougainvillea and the Gardenia on the lawn. But 
with all this, Spider la the gentlest, most obedient, and moat 
domestic of beasts. Her cieed is, that yellow bananas are 
the summum bonmn , and that she must not come into the 
. dining-room, or even mto the \eiandah, whither, neverthe- 
less, she sHps, in fear and tiemblmg, e^ery mornmg, to steal 
the little green parrot's bifakfast out of his cage, or the 
baby's milk, or fruit off the side boatd , in which case she 
makes her appearance suddenly and silently, sitting on the 
threshold like a distorted fiend ; and begins sci'atching 
herself, looking at everything except the fruit, and pre- 
tending total absence of mind, tiU the proper moment comes 
for unwinding her lengthy ugliness, and making a snatch 
at the table. Poor weak-headed thing, full of foolish 
cunning ; always doing wrong, and knowing that it is wrong, 
but q^uite unable to resist temptation ; and then profuse in 
futile explanations, gesticulations, mouthings of an " Oh !— 
oh I — oh I" so pitiably human, that you can only punish 
her by lai^hing at her, which she does not at all like. 
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One cannot resist the fancy, wMLe watching her, either 
that she was once n, human being, or that she is trying 
to become one. But, at present, she has more than one 
habit to learn, or to recollect, ere she become as fit for 
human society as the dog or the cat.^ Her friends are, 
every human being who will take notice of her, and a 
beautiful little Guazupita, or native deer, a little laj^er 
than a roe, with great black melting eyes, and a heart as 
soft as its eyea, who cornea to lick one's hand ; believes in 
bananas as firmly as the monkey ; and when she can get no 
hand to lick, licks the hairy monkey for mere love's sake, 
and lets it ride on her back, and kicks it off, and lets it get 
on again and take a half-tnm of its tail round her neck, 
and throttle her with its arms, and pull her nose out of the 
way when a banana is coming : and all out of pure love ; 
for the two have never been introduced to each other by 
man; and the intimacy between them, like that famous 
one between the horse and the hen, is of Nature's own 
making up. 

Very different from the spider monkey ia temper is her 
cousin Jack, who sits, sullen and unrepentant, at the end of a 
long chain, having an ugly liking for the calves of passers-by, 
and ugly teeth to employ on them. Sad at heart he is, and 
testifies his sadness sometimes by standing bolt upright, with 
his long arms in postures oratoric, almost prophetic, or, when 
duly pitied and moaned to, lying down on his side, covering 
his hairy eyes with one hairy aim, and weeping and sobbing 
bitterly. He seems, speaking scientifically, to be some sort 
of Mycetea or Howler, from the flat globular throat, vhich 
indicates the great development of the hyoid bone ; but, hap- 
pily for the sleep of the neighbourhood, he never utters in 
captivity any sound beyond a chuckle ; and he is supposed, by 
some here, from his burly thick-set figure, vast breadth be- 
tween the ears, short neck, and general cast of countenance, 
to have been, in a prior state of existence, a man and a 
brother — and that by no means of Negro blood — who has 
gained, in this his purgatorial stage of existence, nothing 
save a well-earned taih At all events, more than one of 

o the Zoological Gardtaia last sammer, only 
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U3 was impressed, at the first sight, with the conviction 
that we had seen him before. 

Poor Jack ! and it is come to thia ; and all from the indul- 
gence of his five senses, plus " the sixth sense of vanity." 
Hia only recreation save eating is being led about by the 
Mulatto turnkey, the one human being with whom he, dimly 
understanding what ia fit for him, wH! at all consort ; and 
having wild pines thrown down to him from the Poui-tree 
above, by the spider monkey, whose gambols he watches with 
pardonable envy. Like the great Mr. Barry Lyndon (the 
acutest sketch of human nature dear Thackeray ever made), 
he cannot understand why the world is so unjust and foolish 
as to have taken a prejudice against him. After all, he is 
nothing but a strong nasty brute ; and his only reason for 
being here is that he is a n^w and undescribed species, never 
seen before, aud, it is to be hoped, never to be seen again. 

In a cage near by (for there is quite a little menagerie here) 
are three small Sapajous,^ two of which belong to the 
island ; as abject and selfish aa monkeys usually are, and as 
uninteresting ; save for the plain sigus which they give of 
beir^ actuated by more than instiuct, — by a " reasoning " 
power exactly like in kind, though not equal in degree, to that 
of man. If, as people are now too much indaced to believe, 
the brain makes the man, and not some higher Reason con- 
nected intimately with the Moral Sense, which will endure 
after the brain has turned to dust ; if to foresee consequences 
from experience, and to adapt means to ends, be the highest 
efforts of the intellect : then who can deny that the Sapajou 
proves himself a man and a brother, plus a tail, when he puts 
out a lighted cigar-end before he chews it, by dipping it into 
the water-pan; and that he may, therefore, by long and steady 
calculations about the conveniences of virtue and inconveni- 
ences of vice, gradually cure himself and his children of those 
evil passions which are defined aa " the works of the flesh," 
and rise to the supremest heights of justice, benevolence, and 
purity ? Wo, who have been brought up in an older, and as 
we were taught to think, a more rational creed, may not be 
able yet to allow our imaginations so daringly hopeful a 
range : but the world travels fiist, and seems travelling on 
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into some such theory just now; leaving behind, as anti- 
quated bigots, those who daie still to believe in the eternal and 
immutable essence of Goodness, and in the divine origin of 
man, created in the likeness of God, that he might be perfect 
even as his Father in heaven is perfect. 

But to return to the animals. The cage next to the 
monkeys holds a more pleasant beast ; a Toucan out of 
the primteval forest, as gorgeous in colour as he is ridiculous 
in shape. His general plumt^ is black, set off by a snow- 
white gorget fringed with crimson; crimson and green tail 
Cflverts, and a crimson and green beak, with blue cere about 
liis face and throat. His enormous and weak bill seems 
made for the purpose of swallowing bananas whole ; how he 
feeds himself with it in the forest it is difficult to guess ; and 
when he hops up and down on his great clatteiing feet — 
two toes turned forward, and two back — twisting head and 
beali riglm and Left (for he cannot see weU straight before 
him) to see whence the bananas are coming ; or when again, 
after gorging a couple, he sits gulping and winking, digest- 
ing thein in serene satisfaction, he is as good a specimen 
as can be seen of the ludicrous — dare I say the intentionally 
ludicrous ? — element in nature. 

Next to him is a Kuikajou ; ' a beautiful little furry bear — 
or racoon — who has found it necessary for his welfare in tliis 
world of trees to grow a long prehensile tail, as the monkeys 
of the New World have done. He sleeps by day ; save when 
woke up to eat a banana, or to scoop the inside out of an egg 
with his long lithe tongue: but by night he remembers his 
forest^life, and performs strange dances by the hour together, 
availing himself not only of his tail, which he uses just as the 
spider monkey does, but of his hind feet, which he can turn 
completely round at will, till the claws point forward like 
like those of a bat. But with him, too, the tail is the sheet- 
anchor, by which he can hold on, and bring all his four feet 
to bear on his food. So it is with the little Anteater,^ who 
must needs cKmb here, to feed on the tree ants. So it is, too, 
with the Tree Porcupine,^ or Coendou, who (in strange conti'iist 

1 CeTColeptfls. 

' Mjrmecopliaga Didaotjla, I owe to the pencil of a gifted lady this 
sketch of tie animal in repose, vrhicli is as parfaot as it is, 1 believe, uiuqub. 
» Synetheres. 
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to the V ell known clas'dc Porcupine ot tlip io<.]vs ui Sontheni 
Europe) climbs trees after leivea, and swings ahuut like tlie 
monke) s For the bfe of animals m the piiin*\ it forest ia, 




as one glance would show you, principally arboreal. The 
flowers, the birds, the inHects, are all a hundred feet over 
your head aa you walk along in the all bub lifeless shade ; 
and half an hour therein would make you feel how true was 
Mr. AVallace's simile — that a walk in the tropic forest waa 
like one in an empty eathedi'al while the service wits being 
celebrated upon the roof. 
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Tn the next two cages, however, are animals who need 
no prehensile tails ; for they are cats, furnished with those 
far more useful and potent engines, retractile claws ; a form 
of beast at -which the thoughtfii man will never look without 
wonder ; so imique, so strange, and yet so perfect, that it suite 
efery circumstance of every clime; as does that equally unique 
form the dragon-fly. We found the dragon-flies here, to our 
surprise, exactly similar to, and as abundant, as, the dragon- 
flies at home, and remembering that there were dragon-flies of 
exactly the same type ages and ages s^, in the days of the 
CEningen and Solenhofen slates, said — Here is indeed a perfect 
work of God, which, as far as man can see, has needed no 
improvement (if such an expression be allowable) throughout 
epochs in which the whole shape of continents and seas, and 
the whole climate of the planet, has changed again and again. 
The cats ai-e : an ocelot, a beautiful spotted and striped fiend, 
who hisses like a snake; a young jaguar, a clumsy, happy 
kitten, about as big as a. pug dog, with a puny kitten's tail; 
who plays with the spider monkey, and only shows by the 
fast-increasing bulk of bis aquare lumbering head, that in six 
months he will be ready to eat the monkey, and in twelve to 
eat the keeper. 

There are strange birds, too. One, whom you may see in 
the Zoological Gardens, like a plover with a straight beak 
and bittern's plum^e, from "Tlie Main," whose business is to 
walk about the table at meals uttering sad metallic noises 
and catching flies. His name is Sun-bird,* " Sun-fowlo " of the 
Surinam Negros, aceoi'ding to dear old Stedman, "because, 
when it extends its wings, which it often does, there appeaiB 
on the interior part of each wing a most beautiful representa- 
tion of a sun. This bird," he continues very tiuiy, 'might 
be styled the perpetual motion, its body making a continual 
movement, and its tail keeping time likp the pendiiluni of a 
clock." ^ A game-bird, olive, with a bare red throat ilso from 



' Helias Eurypyga. 

' Stediaan'B Surinam, vol. i. p. 118, What a gen us waa St* Im in. 'Vriiat 
an tje and what a pen he had for all ttatiiTel obje U His denTin latioi s of 
the brutalities of old Dutch slavery are full of eeamnflelujuenee and of soanil 
sense likewiao ; and the lovea of Stedman and hi3 brown Joanna are one of 
the sweetest idylls in tlie Engliah tongue. 
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The Main, called a Chacaracha/ who is impudently brave, 
and oonsiders the house his own ; and a great black Curas- 
sow,^ also from The Main, who patronizes the turkeys and 
guinea-fowl ; stalks in dignity before them ; and when they 
do not obey, enforces his authority by pecking them to death. 
There is thus plenty of amusement here, and instruction too, 
for those to whom the ways of dumb animals during life are 
more interesting than their stuffed skins after death. 

But there is the signal-gun, announcing the arrival of the 
Mail from home. And till it departs again there will ba no 
time to add to this hasty, but not unfaithful, sketch of first 
impressions in a tropic island. 
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Eault in January, I started with my host and his Kttle suite 
on an expedition to the islands of the Bocas. Our object was 
twofold : to see tropical coast scenery, and to get, if possible, . 
some Guacharo birds (pronounced Hudcharo), of whom 
more hereafter. Our chance of getting them depended on the 
sea being calm outside the Bocas, as well as inside. The calm 
inside was uo proof of the calm out. Port of Spain is under 
the lee of the mountains ; and the surf might be thundering 
along the northern shore, tearing out stone after stone from 
the soft cliffs, and shrouding aD. the distant points in salt haae, 
thoTigh the gulf along which we were rowing was perfectly 
smooth, and the shipping and the mangrove scrub and the 
coco-palms hung double, reflected as in a mirror, not of glass 
but of mud ; and on the swamps of the Caroni the malarious 
fog hung motionless in long straight hnes, waiting for the first 
blaze of sunrise to sublime it and its invisible poisons into 
the upper air, where it would be swept off, harmless, by the 
trade-wind which rushed along half a mile above our heads. 

So away we rowed, or rather were rowed by four stalwart 
Negros, along the northern shore of the gulf, while the sun 
leapt up straight astern, and made the awning, or rather the 
curtains of the awning, needful enough. For the perpendicular 
rays of the sun in the tropics are not so much dreaded as the 
horizontal ones, winch strike on the forehead, or, still more 
dangerous, on the back of the head ; and in the West Indies, 
as in the United States, the early morning and the latter part 
of the afternoon are the times for sunstrokes. Some sort of 
shade for the back of the head is necessary for an European, 
unless (which is not altogether to be recommended) he 
adopts the la Platan fashion of wearing the natural, and 
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therefoie surest, sunsliade .of his own hair hanging down to 
his shoulders after the manner of our old cavaliers. 

The first islands which we made — The Five Islands, as they 
ai-e called — are curious enough. Isolated remnants of lime- 
stone, the bluest perhaps one hundred yards long by oiie 
hundred feet high, channelled and honeycombed into strange 
shapes by rain and ■(vaves, they aie covered — that at least 
on which we landed — almost exclusively by Matapalos, 
which seem to have strangled the original trees and established 
themselves in eveiy cranny of the rocks, sending out arms,- 
legs, filers, ropes, pillars, and what-not, of live holdfasts over 
every rock and over each other, tiH little but the ubiquitous 
Seguine ' and Pinguins^ find room or sustenance amoi^ 
them. The island on which we landed is used, from time to 
6ime, as a dep&t for Coolie immigrants when first landed. 
There they remain to rest after the voyage, till they can be 
apportioned by the Government officers to the estates which 
need them. Of this admirable system of satisfying the great 
need of the West Indies, free labourers, I may be allowed 
to say a little here. 

" Immigrants " are brought over from Hindostan at the 
expense of the colony. The Indian Government jealously 
watches the emigration, and through agents of its own 
rigidly tests the bona, fide "voluntary" character of the 
ei^gemeiit. That they are well treated on the voyage is 
sufficiently proved, that on 2,264 souls imported last year 
the death-rate during the voyage was only 2*7 per cent., 
although cholera attacked the crew of one of the ships before 
it left the Hooghly. During the last three years ships with 
over 300 emigrants have arrived several times in lYinidad 
without a single death. On their arrival in Trinidad, those 
who are sick are sent at once to the hospital ; those unfit for 
inunediate labour are sent to the dep6t. The healthy are 
" indentured" — in plain English, apprenticed- — for five years, 
and distributed among the estates which have applied for them. 
Husbands and wives are not allowed to be separated, nor 
are children under fifteen parted from their parents or 
natural protectors. They are expected by the law to work fox 
280 days in the year, nine hours a day; and receive the same 
• Philoiiandron. = Bromelif. 
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wages as the ivan labourers ; but for this system task-work is 
by consent uiiiversaliy substituted ; and (as in the case of an 
English apprentice) the law, by various provisions, at once 
punishes them for wilful idleness, and protecta them from 
tyranny or fraud on the part of their employers. Till the last 
two years the new comers received their w^ea entirely in 
money. But it was found better to give them fur the first year 
(and now for the two first years) pait paymeiifc in daily 
rations : a pound of rice, 4 oz, of dholl, a kind of pea, an oz. 
of ooco-nut oil, or ghee, and 2 oz. of sugar to ea^h adult ; and 
half the same to each child between five and ten years old. 

This plan has been found necessary, in order to protect the 
Coolies both from themselves and from each other. They 
themselves prefer receiving the whole of their wages in casli. 
With that fondness for mere hard money, which marks a 
half educated Oriental, they will, as a rule, hoard their wages ; 
and stint themselves of food, injuring their powers of work, 
and even endangering their own lives ; as is proved by the 
broad fact that the death-rate among them has much de- 
creased, especially during the first year of residence, since 
the plan of givii^ them rations has been at work. The new 
comers need, too, protection from their own countrymen. 
Old Coolies who have served their time and saved money 
find it convenient to turn rice-sellers or money-lenders. They 
have powerful connections on many estates ; they first ad- 
vance money or luxuries to a new comer, and when he is once 
entrapped, they sell him the necessaries of life at famine 
prices. Thus the practical effect of rations has been to lessen 
the number of those little roadside shops, which were a curse 
to Trinidad, and are still a curse to the English workman. 
Moreover — for all men are not perfect, even in Trinidad-— the 
Coolie required protection, in certain cases, against a covetous 
and short-sighted employer, who might fancy it to be his 
interest to let the man idle during his lirstyear, while weak, 
and so save up an arrear of " lost days " to be added at the 
end of the five years, when he was a strong skilled labourer. 
An employer will have, of course, far less temptation to do this, 
while, as now, he is bound to feed the Coolie for the first two 
years. Meanwhile, bo it remembered, the very fact tliat such 
a policy was teinpting, goes to prove that the average Coolia 
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grew, during liis five years' appreutieesMp, a stronger, and uot 
a weaker, man. 

There is thoroi^h provision — as far as the law can provide — 
for the Coolies in case of sickness. No estate is allowed to 
employ indentured Coolies, which has not a duly " certified" 
Hospital, capable of holding -^ at le-ast of the Coolies on 
the estate, with an allowance of 800 cubic feet to each person ; 
and these hospitals are under the care of district medical 
visitors, appointed by the Governor, and under the inspection 
{as are the labour-hooks, indeed every document and arrange- 
ment connected with the Coolies) of the Agent-general of 
Immigrants or his deputies. One of these officers, the 
Inspector, is always on the move, and daily visits, without 
warning, one or more estates, reporting every week to the 
Agent-general, The Gfovernor may at any time, without as- 
signing any cause, cancel the indenture of any immigrant, or 
remove any part or the whole of the indentured immigrant 
labourers from any estate ; and this has been done ere now. 

I know but too well, that, whether in Europe or in the 
Indies, no mere laws, however wisely devised, will fully pro- 
tect the employed from the employer : or, again, the employer 
from the employed. What is needed is a moral bond be- 
tween them ; a bond above, or rather beneath, that of mere 
wages, however fairly paid, for work, however fairly done. 
The pafcriarchal system had such a bond ; so had the feudal : 
but they are both dead and gone, having done, I presume, 
all that it was in them to do, and done it like all human 
institutions not over well. And meanwhile, that nobler bond, 
after which Socialists so-called have sought, and after which 
I trust they will go on seeking still — a bond which shall com- 
bine aU that was best in patriarchism and feudalism, with that 
freedom of the employed, which tliose forms of society failed to 
give — has not been found as yet ; and, for a generation or two 
to come, " cash-payment seems likely to be the only nexus 
between man and man." Because that is the meanest 
and weakest of all bonds, it must be watched jealously 
and severely by any Government worthy of the name; for to 
le^ve it to be taken care of by the mere brute tendencies 
of supply and demand, and the so-called necessities of the 
labour market, is simply to leave the jwor man who cannot 
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wait, to be blockaded and starved out by the rich who can. 
Theiefore all coloaial governments are but doing their 
plain duty in keeping a clear eye, and a strong hand, on this 
whole immigration movement ; and in fencing it round, as in 
Trinidad, with such regulations as shall make it most difficult 
for a Coolie to be seriously or permanently wronged without 
direct infraction of the law, and connivance of Grovernment 
oflicers ; which last supposition is, in the case of Trinidad, 
absurd, as long as Dr. Mitchell, whom I am proud to call my 
friend, holds a post for which he ia equally fitted by liis talents 
and his virtues. 




I am well aware that some benevolent persons, to whom 
humanity owes much, regard Coolie immigration to the West, 
Indies with some jealousy, fearing, and not unnaturally, that 
it may degenerate into a sort of slave-trade. I think, that if 
they wiU study the last immigration ordinance enacted by the 
Governor of Trinidad, June 24, 1870, and the report of the 
Agent-general of Immigrants for the year ending Sept, 30, 
1869, their fears will be set at rest as far as this colony ia 
cencemed. Of other colonies I say nothing, simply because 
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I know nothing: save that, if there are clefectg and abuses 
elsewhere, the remedy is simple : namely, to adopt the system 
of Trinidad, and woric it as it is worked thei-e. 

After he has served his five years' apprenticesHp, the 
Coolie has two courses before Mm. Either he can re-indenture 
himself to an employer, for not more than twelve months, 
which as a rule he does ; or he can seek employment where 
he likes. At the end of a continitoua residence of ten years 
in all, and at any period after that, he is entitled to a free pass- 
age back to Hindostan ; or he may exchange his right to a free 
passage for a Government grant of ten acres of land. He has 
meanwhile, if he has been thrifty, grown rich. His wife walks 
about, at least on high-days, bedizened with jewel« : nay, you 
may see her, even on Work-days, hoeing in the cane-piece 
with heavj' silver bangles hangii^ down over her little brown 
feet : and what wealth she does not carry on her arms, 
ankles, neck, and nostril, her husband has in tlie savings' bank. 
The ship Arima, as an instance, took back 320 Coolies last 
year, of whom seven died on the voyage. These people car- 
ried with them 65,585 dollars; and one man, Heerah, handed 
over- 6,000 dollars for transmission through the Treasury, and 
wa.s known to have about him 4,000 more. This man, origi- 
nally allotted to an estate, had, after serving out his indus- 
trial contract, resided in the neighbouring vill^e of Savannah 
Grande as a shopkeeper and money-lender for the last ten 
years. Most of this money, doubtless, had been squeezed out 
of other CooKea by means not unlaiown to Europeans, as well 
as to Hindoos r but it must have been there to be squeezed 
out. And the new " feeding ordinance" will, it is to be hoped, 
pare the claws of Hindoo and Chinese usurers. 

The newly offered grant of Government land has, as yet, been 
accepted only in a few cases. "It was not to be expected," 
says the report, " that the Indian, whose habits have been 
fixed in special grooves for tens of centuries, should hurriedly 
embrace an offer which must strike at all his prejudices nf 
country, aDd creed, and kin." Still, about 60 had settled in 
1869 near the estates in Savonetta, where I saw them, and 
at Point k Pierre ; other settlements have been made since, 
of which more hereafter. And, as a significant fact, many 
Coolies who have returned to India, are now coming back 
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\ a second time to Trinidad, bringing their biiisfolli and fellow- 
( villagers with them, to a land where violence is unknown, and 
famine impossible. Moreover, numerous Coolies from the 
Fi'enoh Islands are now immigrating, and buying land. These 
are. chiefly Madraaseea, who are, it is said, sti'onger and healthier 
than the Calcutta Coolies. In any case, there seems good hope 
tliat a race of Hindoo peaaant-proprietors will spring up in 
the colony, whose voluntary labour ■will be available at erop- 
/ time ; and who will teach the Negro thrift and industry, not 
/ only by their example, but by competing against him in the 

till lately understocked labour-market. 
*- Very interesting was the first glimpse of Hindoos ; and still 
more of Hindoos in the West Indies — the surplus of one of 
the oldest civilizations of the old world, come hither to 
replenish the new ; novel was the sight of the dusky limbs 
swarming up and down among the rocks beneath the Mata- 
palo shade ; the group in the water as we landed, bathii^ and 
dressing themselves at the same time, after the modest and 
graceful Hindoo fashion ; the visit to the wooden barracks, 
where a row of men was ranged on one side of the room, with 
their women and children on the other, having their name, 
caste, native village, and so forth, taken down before they 
were sent ofl^' to tlie estates to which they were indentured. 
Three things were noteworthy ; first, the healthy cheerful look 
of all, speaking well for the care and good feeding which they 
had had on board ship ; next, the great variety in their facets 
and complexions. Almost all of them were low-caste people. 
I Indeed few liigh-caste Hindoos, except some Sepoys who 
\t'ound it prudent to emigrate after the rebellion, have con- 
descended, or dared, to cross the "dark water;" and only a 
very few of tliose who come west are Mussulmauns. But 
among the multitude of inferior castes who do come there 
is a greater variety of feature and shape of skull than in 
an average multitude, as far as I have seen, of any Eujio- 
pean nation. Caste, the physiognomist soon sees, began 
in a natural fact. It meant dilference, not of rank, but 
of tribe and language ; and India is not, as we are apt 1o 
fancy, a nation: it is a world. One must therefore regard 
this emigmtion of the Coolies, like anything else which tends 
to break down caste, as a probable step forward in theii 
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Uiie saw m a moment that one was among gentlemen and 
ladies. The dress of many of the men was nought but 
a scarf wrapped round the loins ; that of most of the women 
uoughtbutthelongersearf which the Hindoo woman contrives 
to aiTsnge in a most graoefol, as well as a perfectly modest 
covering, even for her feet and bead. These garments, and 
perhaps a brass pot, were probably all the worldly goods of 
most of them just then. But every attitude, gestiu'O, tone, was 
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full of grace ; of ease, courtesy, self-restraint, dignity— of that 
" sweetness and light," at least in externals, which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold desiderates. I ans well aware that these people are 
not perfect ; that like most heathen folk and some Christian, 
their morals are by no means spotless, their passions by no 
means trampled out, But they have acquired — let Hindoo 
scholars tell how and where — a civilization which shows in 
them all day long ; wliich draws the European to them and 
them to the European, whenever the latter is worthy of the 
name of a civilized man, instinctively, and by the mere 
interchange of glimces; a civilization which must make it 
easy for the Englishman, ilE he will but do his duty; not only 
to make use of these people, but to purify and ennoble them. 
Another thing was imteworthy about the Coolies, at the 
very first glance, and all we saw aftenvards proved that that 
fli'st glance was correct ; I mean their fondness for children. ' 
If you took notice of a child, not only the mother smiled 
thanks and del^ht, but the men around lilcewise, as if a 
compliment had been paid to their whole company. "We saw , 
afterwards almost daily proofs of the Coolie men's fondness 
for their children ; of their fondness also— an excellent sign [ 
that the morale is not destroyed at the root— for dumb 
animals. A Coolie cow or donkey is petted, led about 
tenderly, tempted with tit-bits. Pet animals, where they 
can te got, are the Coolie's delight, as they are the delight of 
tiie wild Indian. I wishi could say the same of the Negro. 
His treatment of his children and of his beasts of burden is, 
but too often, as exactly opposed to that of the Coolie as are 
his manners. No wonder that the two races do not, and it is 
to be feared never will, amalgamate ; that the Coolie, shocked 
by the unfortunate awkwardness of gesture, and vulgarity of 
manners of the average Negro, and still more of the INegrass, / 
looks on them as savages ; while the Negro, in his turn, hates 
the Coolie as a hard-working interloper, and despises him as a 
heathen ; or that heavy fights between the two races arise 
now and then, in which the Coolie, in spite of his slender 
limbs, has generally the advantage over the burly Negro, by 
dint of bis greater courage, and the terrible quickness with 
which he wields his beloved weapon, the long hardwood 
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But to return: we rowed away with a hundred confused, 
but most pleasant new impressiona. amid innunierahle salaams 
to the Governor by these kindly courteous people, and then 
passed between the larger limestone islands into the roadstead 
of Chaguaramas, which ought to be, and some day may be, the 
harbour for the British West India fleet ; and for the shipping, 
t-oo, of that commerce which, as Humboldt prophesied, must 
some day spring up between Europe and the boundleas wealth 
of the Upper Orinoco, as yet lying waste. Already gold 
discoveries in the Sierra de Parima (of which more hereafter) 
are indicating the honesty of poor murdered Ralegh, Already 
the good President of Ciudad Bolivar (Angostura) has dis- 
banded the ruflaii army, which is the usual curse of a Spanish 
American republic, and has inaugurated, it is to be hoped, a 
reign of peace and commerce. Already an American line of 
steamers runs as far as N'utrias, some eight hundiod miles up 
the Orinoco and Apure ; while a second will soon run up the 
Meta, almost to Santa F^ de Bogota, and bring down the 
Orinoco the wealth, not only of Southern Venezuela, but of 
central New Grenada ; and then a day may come when the 
admirable harbour of Ch^iiaramas may he one of the entrepots 
of the world; if a certain swamp to windward, which now 
makes the place pestilential, could but be drained. The usual 
method of so doing now, is to lay the swamp as dry as 
possible by open ditches, and then plant it with coco-nute, 
whose roots have some mysterious power both of drying and 
purifying the soil; but were Chaguaramas ever-needed as an 
entrepfit, it would not be worth while to wait for coco-nuts to 
grow. A dyke across the mouth, and a steam-pump on it, as 
in the fens of Norfolk and of Guiana, to throw the knd-water 
over into the sea, would probably expel the evil spirit of 
malaria at once and for ever. 

"We rowed on past the Boca de Monos, by which we had 
entered the gulf at first, and looked out eagerly enough for 
sharks, which are said to swarm at Chaguaramas. But no 
warning fin appeared above the ripple ; only, more than once, 
dose to the stern of the boat, a heavy fish brokb water with 
a shai'p splash and swirl, which wa-s said to be a Barracouta, 
following ua up in mere bold curiosity, but perfectly ready to 
have attacked any one who fell overboard. These barra- 
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ooutas — Sphyrtenas as the learned, or " pilce " as the sailors, 
call them, though they are no kin to our pike at home-^-are 
when laige, nearly as dangerous as a sharlc In some parts of 
tbe West Indies, folk dare not bathe for fear of them ; for they 
lie close in shore, amid the heaviest suif; and woe to any 
living thing which they come across. Moreover, they have 
this somewhat mean advantage over you, that wliile, if they 
eat you, you will agree with them perfectly, you cannot eat 
them, at least at certain or uncertain seasons of the year, 
without their disagreeing with you, without sickness, 
trembling pains in all joints, falling off of nails and hair for 
years to come, and possible death. Those who may wish to 
know more of the poisonous fishes of the West Indies, may 
profitably consult a paper in the proceedings of the Scientific 
Association of Trinidad, by that admirable naturalist, and — let 
me say of him (though I have not the honour of knowing him) 
what has long been said by ail who have that honour — admir- 
able man, the Hon, Eichard Hill of Jamaica. He mentions some 
thirteen species which are more or less poisonous, at all events 
at times : but on the cause of their unwholesomeness he throws 
little light ; and still less on the extraoidinaipy, but undoubted 
fact that the same species may be poisonous in one island, 
and harmless in another ; and that of two specioa so close aa 
to be often considered as the same, one may be poisonous, the 
other harmless. The yellow-billed sprat,^ for instance, ia 
usually so poisonous that " death has occurred from eating it 
in many cases immediately, and in some recorded instances 
even before the fish was swallowed." Yet a species caught with 
this, and only differing from it (if indeed it be distinct) by 
having a yellow spot, instead of a black one, on the gill-cover, 
is harmless. Mr. HiR attributes the poisonous quahty, in 
many cases, to the foul food which the fish get from coral 
reefs, such aa the Formigas bank, midway between Cuba, 
Haj^i, and Jamaica, where, as you " approach it from the east, 
you find the cheering blandness of the sea-breeze suddenly 
changing to the nauseating smell of a fish-market." There, 
as off similar reefs in the Bahamas and round Aneg^da, as 
well as at one end of St. Kitts, the fish are said to be all 
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poiaonous. If this theory be correct, the absence of coral 
reefs round Trinidad may help to account for the faot stated 
by Mr. Joseph, that poisonous fish are unknown in that 
idand. The statement, however, is somewhat too broadly 
made ; for the Chouf-chouf,^ a prickly fish which blows 
itself out like a bladder, and which may be seen hanging in 
many a sailor's cottage in England, is aa evil- disposed in 
Trinidad as elsewhere. The very vultures will not eat it ; and 
while I was in the island a family of Coolies, in spite of 
warning, contrived to kill themselves with the nasty vermin : 
the only one who had wit enough to refuse it being an 
idiot boy. 

These islands of the Bocas, tliroe in number, are some two 
miles long each, and some eight hundred to one thousand feet 
in height ; at least, so say the surveyors. To the eye, as is usual 
in the Tropics, they look much lower. One is inclined here to 
estimate lulls at half, or less than half, their actual height ; and 
that from causes simple enough. Not only does the intense 
clearrtess of the atmosphere make the summits appear much 
nearer than in England ; but the trees on the summit increase 
the deception. The miad, from home association, supposes 
them to be of the same height as average English trees on 
a hiU-top— say fifty feet — and estimates, rapidly and uncon- 
sciously, the height of the mountain by that standard. The 
trees are actually nearer a hundred and fifty than fit"ty 
feet high ; and the mountain is two or three times as big 
as it looks. 

But it is not their height, nor the beauty of their outline, 
noT the size of the trunks which still linger on them here and 
there, which give these islands their special charm. It is 
their exquisite little land-locked southern coves — ^places to live 
and die in — 

" The world Torgctting, by the world forgot " 

Take as an example that into which we rowed that day in 
Monos, as Ihe old Spaniards named it, from monkeys long 
since extinct; a curved shingle beach some fifty yards acioas, 
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shut in right ami left by steep rocks wooded down almost 
to the sea, and worn into black caves and crannies, festooned 
with the night-blowing Cerens, ■which crawls about with 
hairy green legs, like a tangle of giant spidera. Among 
it, in the cracks, upright Cerei, like candelabra twenty and 
thirty feet high, thrust themselves aloft into the brushwood. 
An Aroid^ rides parasitic on roots and stems, sending down- 
WMd long air-roots, and upward brown rat-tails of flower, 
and broad leaves, four feet by two, which wither into wiiitey- 
brown paper, and are used, being tough and fibrous, to 
wrap round tte rowlocks of the oars. Tufts of Karatas, 
too, spread their long prickly leaves among the bu'sh of 
"rastrajo," or second growth after the primieval forest has 
been cleared, which dips suddenly right and left to the beach . 
It, and the little strip of flat ground behind it, hold a three- 
roomed cottage — of course on stilts ; a shed which sei'ves as a 
kitchen ; a third ruined building, which is tenanted mostly by 
lizards and creeping flowers ; some twenty or thiity coco-niit 
trees; and on the very edge of the sea an almond-tree, its roots 
built up to seaward with great stones, its trunk hung with fish- 
ing lines; and around it, scattered on the shingle, strange shells, 
bits of coral, coco-nuts and their fragments ; almonds fmm 
the tree; theroundscalyfruitof the Mauritia palm, which has 
probably floated across the gulf from the forests of the Orinoco 
or the Caroni; and the longseeds of the mangrove, in shape 
hke a roach-fisher's float, and already germinating, their leaves 
showing at the upper end, a tiny root at the lower. In that 
shingle they will not take root : but they are quite ready to 
go to sea again nest tide, and wander on for weeks, and for 
hundreds of miles, till they run ashore at last on a congenial 
bed of mud, throw out spider legs right and left, and hide 
the foul mire with their gay green leaves. 

The almond tree,^ with its flat stages of large smooth leaves, 
and oily eatable seteds in an almond-like husk, is not an 
almond at all, or any kin thereto. It has been named, as so 
many West Indian plante have, after some known plant to 
which it bore a likeness, and introduced hither, and indeed to 
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all shores from Cuba to Guiana, from the East Indies, through 
Arabia and tropical Africa, having begun ita westward journey, 
probably, in the pocket of some Portuguese follower of Vasco 
de Gama 

We beaelied the boat close to the almond-tree, and were 
weifionied ou shore by the lord of the cove, a gallant red- 
bearded Scotsman, with a head and a heart ; a handsome 
Creole wife, and lovely brownish children, with no more 
clothes on than they could help. An old sailor, and much- 
wandering Ulysses, he is now coaat-guardman, water-bailiff, 
policeman, practical warden, and indeed practical viceroy of 
the island, and an easy life of it he must have. 

The sea gives him fish enough for bis family, and for a 
brawny brown servant. His coco-nut palms yield him, a little 
revenue ; he has poultry, kids, and goats' mdk more than he 
needs ; his patch of provision-ground in the place gives him 
com and roots, sweet potatoes, yam, tania, cassava, and fruit 
too, all the year round. He needs nothing, owes nothing, 
fears nothing. K'ews and politics are to him like the distant 
muimuT of the surf at the back of the island ; a noise which 
is nought to him. His Bible, his almanac, and three or four 
old books on a shelf, are his whole library. He has ail that 
man needs, more than man deserves, and is far too wise to 
wish to better himself. 

I sat down on the beach beneath the amber shade of the 
palms ; and watched my white friends rushing into the clear 
sen, and disporting themselves there like so many otters, 
while the policeman's little boy launched a log canoe, not 
much longer than himself, and paddled out into the midst of 
them, and then jumped upright in it, a' little naked brown 
Cupidon ; whereon he and his canoe were of course upset, and 
pushed under water, and scrambled over, and the whole cove 
rang with shouts and splashing, enough to scare away the 
boldest shark, had one been on watch off the point I looked 
at the natural beauty and repose ; at the human vigour and 
happiness : and I said to myself, and said it often afterwards 
in the West Indies : MTiy do not other people copy this wise 
Scot 1 Why should not many a young couple, who have edu- 
cation, refinement, resources in themselves, but are, happily ot 
unhappily for them, unable tn keep a brougham and go to 
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IvOndon balls, retreat to some such paradise as this (and 
there are hundreds like it to be found in the West Indies}, 
leaving behind thena false civUizatioa, and vain desires, 
, and useless show ; and there live in simplicity and content 
" The Gentle life" ? It is not true that the climate is too 
enervating. It is not true that natiire ia here too strong for 
man. I have seen enough in Trinidad, I saw enough even in 
little Monos, to be able to deny that; and to say, that in the 
West Indies, as elsewhere, a young man can be pure, able, 
liigh-minded, industrious, athletic : and I see no reason why 
a woman should not be likewise all that she need be, 

A cultivated man and wife, with a few hundreds a year — just 
enoi^h, in fact, to enable them to keep a Coolie servant or two, 
might be really wealthy in all which constitutes true wealth ; 
and might be useful also in their place ; for each such couple 
would be a little centre of civilization for the Negro, the Coohe ; 
and it may be for certain young adventurers who, coming 
out merely to make money and return as soon as possible, are 
but too apt to lose, under tbe double temptations of gain and 
of drink, what elements of the " Gentle Life " they have 
gained from their mothers at home. 

The following morning early we rowed away again, full 
of longing, but not of hope, of reachiug one or other of the 
Guacharo caves. Keeping along under the lee of the 
island, we crossed the " Umbrella Mouth," between it and 
Huevos, or E^ Island, ■ On oux right were the islands ; on 
our left the shoreless gulf; and ahead the great moimtain of 
the mainland, with a wreath of white fleece near its summit, 
and the shadows of donds moving in dark patches up its 
sides. As we crossed, the tumblii^ swell which came in from 
the outer sea, and the columns of white spray which rose right 
and left against the two door-posts of that mighty gateway, 
augured ill for our chances of entering a cave. But on we 
went, with a warning not to be upset if we could avoid it, in 
the shape of a shark's back fin above tbe oQy swell ; and under 
Huevos, and round into a lonely cove, with high crumbling 
clifSi bedecked with Cercus and Aloes in flower, their tall 
spikes of green flowers standing out against the sky, twenty or 
thirty feet in height, and beds of short wild pine-apples,^ like 
■ ^ Piteaimia) 
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amber-yellow fur, and here and there hanging leaves trailing 
down to the water ; and on into a nook, the sight of which 
made via give up all hopes of the cave, but which in itself 
was worth eomii^ from Europe to see. The work of ages of 
trade-surf had cut the island clean through, with a rocky 
gully between soft rocks some hundred feet in width. It was 
just passable at high tide ; and through it we were to have 
rowed, and turned to the left to the cave in the windward 
cliffs. But ere we reached it the war outside said " No " in a 
voice which would take no denial, and when we beached the 
boat behind a high rock, and scrambled up to look out, we 
saw a sight, one half of which was not unworthy of the Cliffs 
of Hartland or Bude. On the farther side of the knife-edge 
of rock, crumbling fast into the sea, a waste of breakers rolled 
through the chasm, though there was scarcely any wind to 
drive them, leapir^, spouting, crashing, hammering down 
the soft cliffs which seemed to crumble, and did doubtless 
crumble at every blow ; and beyond that the open blue sea, 
without a roek or a sail, hazy, in spite of the blazing sunlight, 
beneath the clouds of spray. But there ceased the Hkeness to 
a rock scene on the Cornish coast ; for at the other foot of the 
i-oek, not twenty yards from that wild uproar, the land- 
. locked cove up which we had come, lay stall as glass, and 
the rocks were richer with foliage than an English orchard. 
Everywhere down into the very sea, the Matapalos held and 
hui^ ; their air-roots dangled into the very water ; many of 
them had fallen into it, but grew on still, and blossomed with 
great white fragrant flowers, somewhat like those of a 
Magnolia, each with a shining cake of amber wax as big 
as a shilling in the centre ; and over the Matapalos, tree 
on tree, liane on liane, up to a Negro garden, with its 
strange huge-leaved vegetables and glossy fruit-trees, and 
its black owner standing on the cliff, and peering down out 
of his little nest with grinnii^ teeth and white wondering 
eyes, at the white men who were gathering, off a few yards 
of beach, among the great fallen leaves of the Matapalos, 
such shells as delighted our childhood in . the West India 
cabinet at home. 

We lingered long, filhng our eyes with beauty : and then 

rowed away. What more was to be done % Through that very 

k2 
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chasm we were to have passed out to the cave, Aad yet 
the sight of this delicious nook repaid us — eo more than one 
r,i the party thought — for our disappointment. There was 
iinother Guaeharo cave in the Monos channel, more under 
the lee. "We would try that to-morrow. 

As the sun saok that evening, we sat ourselves upon 
the eastern rocks, and gazed away into the pale, sad, 
boundless west; while Venus hung high, not a point, as 
here, hut a broad disc of light, throwing a long gleam 
over the sea Fish skipped over the clear calm water; 
and ahove, pehcans — the younger brown, the older grey — 
wheeled round and round in lordly flight, paused, gave a 
sudden half-turn, then fell into the water with wide-spread 
wings, and after a splash, rese with another skipjack in their 
pouch. As it grew dark, dark things came trooping over the 
sea, by twos and threes, then twenty at a time, all past us 
toward a cave near by. Birds we fancied them at first, of the 
colour and size of starhngs ; bat they proved to be bate, and 
bats, too, which have the reputation of catching fish. So 
goes the tale, believed by some who see them continually, 
and have a keen eye for nature ; and who say that the bat 
sweeps the fish up off the top of the water with the scoop- 
like membrane of his hind-legs and tail. For this last fact I 
will not vouch. But I am assured that fish scales were found, 
after I left the island, in the stomachs of these bats; and that 
of the fact of their picking up small fish, there can be no doubt. 
"You could not," says a friend," be oiit at nigSit in a boat, 
and hear their continual swish, swish, in the water, without 
believing it." If so, the habit is a quaint change of nature in 
them ; for they belong, I am assured by my friend Professor 
!Newton, not to the insect-eating, but to the fruit-eating family 
of hats, who, in the West as in tlie East Indies, may be seen 
at night hovering round the Mango-ti-ees, and destroying 
much more fruit than they eat. 

So we sat watching the little dark things flit hy, hke the 
gibbering ghosts of the suitors in the Odyssey, into the 
darkness of the cave ; and then turned to Jong talk of things 
concerning which it is best nowadays not to write ; till it was 
time to feel our way in-doors, by such light as Venus gave, 
over the slippery rocks, and then, cautiously enough, past the 
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Mancbineel^ bush, a broken sprig of wMch would have raised 
an instant blister on the face or hand. 

Our night, as often happens in the Tropics, was not altogether 
undisturbed ; for, shortly after I had become unconscious of 
the chorus of toads and cicadas, my hammock came down by 
the head. Then I was woke by a sudden bark close outside, 
exactly like that of a clicketting fox ; but as the dogs did not 
reply or give chase, I presumed it to be the cry of a bird, 
possibly a little owl. Next there rushed down the mountain 
a storm of wind and rain, which made the coco-leaves flap 
and creak, and rattle against the gable of the house; and 
set every door and window banging, till they were caught 
aud brought to reason. And between the howls of the wind I 
became aware of a strange noise from sea-ward — a booming, 
or rather humming, most like that which a locomotive some- 
times makes when blowing off steam. It was faint and distant, 
but deep and strong enough to set one guessing its cause. The 
eea beating into caves seemed, at first, the simplest answer. 
But the waier was so still on our side of the island, that I 
could barely hear the lap of the ripple on the shingle twenty 
yards off ; and the nearest surf was a mile or two away, over a 
mountain a thousand feet high. So puzzling vainly, I fell 
asleep, to awake, in the grey dawn, to the prettiest idyUic 
picture, through the half-open door, of two kids dancing on a 
stone at the foot of a coco-nut tree, with a background of 
sea and dark rocks. 

As wo went to bathe we heai^d again, in perfect calm, the 
same mysterious booming sound, and were assured by ijiose 
who ought to have known, that it came from under tlie 
water, and was most probably made by none other than the 
famous musical, or drum fish; of whom one had heard, and 
hardly believed, much in past years. 

Mr, Joseph, author of the History of Trinidad from which 
I have so often quoted, reports that the first time he heard 
this singular fish was on hoard a schooner, at anchor off 
Chaguaramas, 

" Immediately under the vessel I heard a deep and not 

unpleasant sound, similar to those one might imagine to 

proaeed from a thousand .^Eolian harps; this ceased, and deep 

^ . Hippnmaoe Mauciaella. 
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33 succeeded; these gradually swelled into an un- 
interrupted stream of singular sounds like the booming of a 
number of Chinese gongs under the water; to these succeeded 
notes that had a faint resemblance to a wild chorus of a 
hundred human voices singing out of tune in deep bass." 

" In "WMte's ' Voyage to Cochin China,' " adds Mr. Joseph, 
" there is as good a description of this, or a similar submarine 
concert, as mere words can convey : this the voyager heard in 
the Eastern seas. He was told the singers were a fiat kind of 
fish; he, however, did not see them." 

"Might not this fish," he asks, "or one resembUng it in 
vocal cLualities, have given rise to the fable of the Sirens ? " 

It might, certainly, if the fact be true. Moreover, Mr. 
Joseph does not seem to be aware that the old Spanish 
Conquietadores had a myth that music was to be heard in 
this very Gulf of Paria, and that at certain seasons the 
Nymphs and Tritons assembled therein, and with ravishing 
strains sang their watery loves. The story of the music has 
been usually treated as a sailor's fable, and the Sirens and 
Tritons supposed to be mere stupid manatis, or sea-cows, 
coming in as they do stiH now and then to browse on man- 
grove shoots and turtle-grass ; * but if the story of the music 
be true, the m3dh may hkve had a double root. 

Meanwhile I see Hardwicke's " Science Gossip " for March 
gives an extract from a letter of M. 0. de Thoron, communi- 
cated by him to the Aead(5mie des Sciences, December, 1861, 
which confirms Mr, Joseph's story. He asserts that in the 
Bay of Pailon, in Esmeraldos, Ecuador, ie. on the Pacific Coast, 
and also up more than one of the rivers, he has heard a similai 
sound, attributed by the natives to a fish which they call " The 
Siren," or "Musieo." At first, he says, he thoi^ht it was 
produced by a fly, or hornet of extraordinary size ; but after- 
wards, having advanced a little further, he heard a multi- 
tude of different voices, which harmonized together, imitating 
a church oi^an to great perfection. The good people of 
Trinidad believe that the fish which makes this noise is the 
trumpet-fish, or Fistularia, — a beast strange enough in shape 
to be credited with strange actions : but ichthyologiste say 
positively no : that the noise (at least along the coast of Xhe 
' Tbalassia testudioam. 
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United States) is made by a Pogomas, a fii 
a great bearded percii, and cousin of the Maigre of tbe 
Mediterranean, which is accused of making a similar purr- 
ing or grunting noise, which can be hoard from a depth of 
one hundred and twenty feet, and guides the fishermen to 
their whereabouts. 

How the noise is made is a c[uestion. Cuvier was of 
opinion that it was made by the air-bladder, though lie 
could not explain how r but the truth, if truth it be, seems 
stranger still. These fish, it seems, have strong bony 
palates and throat-teeth for crushing shells and crabs, and 
make this wonderful noise simply by grinding their teeth 
together. 

I vouch for nothing, save that I heard this strai^e humming 
more than once. As for the cause of it, I can only say, as was 
said of yore, that " I hold it for rashness to determine aught 
amid such fertility of Nature's wonders." 

One afternoon we made an attempt on the other Guacharo 
cave, which lies in the cliff on the landward side of the 
Monos Boea. But alas ! the wind had chopped a little to the 
northward ; a sweR was rolling in through the Boca ; and 
when we got ■within twenty yards of the low-browed ai'ch our 
crew lay on their oars and held a consultation, of which there 
could but be one result. They being white gentlemen, and 
not N"egros, could trust themselves and each other, and were 
ready, as I know weU, to "dare all that became a man." 
But every now and then a swell rolled in high enough to 
have cracked our scuUs against the top, and out t^ain deep 
enough to have staved the boat against the rocks. If we 
went to wreck, the current was setting strongly out to sea; 
and the Boca was haunted by sharks, and .(according to the 
late Colonel Hamilton Smith), by a worse monster stOl, namelj', 
the giant ray,^ which goes by the name of devil-fish on the 
Carolina shores. He saw, he says, one of these monsters rise 
in this very Boca, at a sailor who had feUen overboard, cover 
him with one of his broad wings, and sweep him down into 
the depths. And, on the whole, if Guacharos are precious, so 
is life. So, like Gyges of old, we "elected to survive," and 
rowed away with wistful eyes, determining to get Guacharos 
' Ceiihaloptera. 
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— a determination wliicli was never carried out — from one of 
the limestone caverns of the northern mountains. 

And now it may be asked, and reasonably enough, what 
Guacharos ' ai'e ; and why five Enghsh gentlemen and a canny 
Scots coastguard-man should think it worth while to imperil 
their lives to obtain them, 

I cannot answer better than by giving Humboldt's account 
of the Cave of Caripe, on the Spanish main hard by, where he 
discovered them, or rather described them to civilized Em-ope, 
for the first time. 

" The Cueva del Guacharo is pierced in the vertical profile 
of a rock The entrance is towards the south, and forms 
a vault eighty feet broad and aeventy-two feet high. This 
elevation is but a fifth less than the eoionndde of the 
Louvre. The rock that surmounts the giotto is covered 
with trees of gigantic height. The Mammee-tiee and the 
Genipa, with large and sliining leaves, raise their branches 
vertically towards the sky ; while those of the Courbaril 
and the Eiythrina form, as they extend themselves, a thick 
vault of verdure. Plants of the family of Potbos with 
succulent stems, Oxalises, and Orchidese of a singular con- 
struction, rise in the driest clefts of the rocks ; while creeping 
plants waving in the winds are interwoven in festoons 
before the opening of the cavern. We distinguished in 
these festoons a Bignonia of a violet blue, the purple 
]!)oUclios, and, for the first time, that magnificent Solandra, 
the orange flower of which has a fleshy tube more than 
four inches long. ■ The entrance of grottos, like the view 
of cascades, derive their principal charm from the situation, 
more or less majestic, in which they are placed, and which 
in some sort determines the clmracter of the landscape. 
AVliat a contrast between the Cueva of Caripe and those 
caverns of the north crowned with oaks and gloomy larch- 
trees! 

"But this luxury of vegetation embellishes not only 
siie outside of the vault, it appears even in the vestibule 
of the grotto. We saw with astonishment plantain-leaved 
Heliconias, eighteen feet high, the Praga palm-trees, and 
arborescent Arums follow the banks of the river, even to 
' Steatomia Caripenm. 
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those subterranean places. The vegetation continues in 
the cave of Caripe, as in the deep crevices of the Andes, 
half excluded from the light of day; and does not disappear 
till, advancing in the interior, we reach thirty or forty 

paces from the entrance 

" The Gnacharo quits the cavern at nightfall, especially 
when the moon shines. It is almost the only fmgiferoua 
nocturnal bird that is yet known ; the conformation of 
its feet sufficiently shows that it does not hunt Hiie onr 
owls. It feeds on very hard fmits, as the Nutcracker and 
the Pyrrhocorax The latter nestles also in clefts of 
rocks, and is known under the name of night-crow. The 
Indians assured ns that the Guaoharo does not pursue 
either the lamellieom insects, or those phaltenEB which 
serve as food to the goat-siickers. It is aulHcieut to 
compare the beaks of the Gnacharo and goat-sucker to 
conjecture how much their manners must differ. It is 
difficult to form an idea of the horrible noise occasioned 
by thousands of these birds in the dark part of the cavern, 
and which can only he compared to the croaking of our 
crows, which in the pine forests of the north live in 
society, and construct their nests upon trees, the tops 
of which tonoh each other. The shrill and piercing cries 
of the Guacharos strike upon the vaults of the rocks, and 
are repeated by the echo ia the depth of the cavern. Tlie 
Indians showed us the nests of these birds by fixing 
torches to the end of a long pole. These nests were 
fifty or sixty feet high above oiii heads, in holes in the shape 
of funnels, with which the roof of the grotto is pierced 
like a sieve. The noise increased as we advanced, and the 
birds were affrighted by the light of the torches of copaL 
When this noise ceased a few minutes around us we heard 
at a distance the plaintive cries of the birds roosting in 
other ramifications of the cavern. It seemed as if these 
bands answered each other alternately. 

" The Indians enter into the Cueva del Gnacharo once a 
year, near midsummer, armed with poles, by means of which 
they destroy the greater part of the nests. At this seasou 
several thousands of birds are killed ; and the old ones, as 
if to defend their brood, hover over the heads of the 
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Indians, attering terrible cries. The young, which fall to 
the ground, are opened on tlie spot. Their peritoneum is 
extremely loaded ■with fat, and a layer of fat reaches from 
the abdomen to the anus, forming a Itind of cushion 
between the legs of the bird. This quantity of fat in 
.fnigivorons animals, not exposed to the light, and exerting 
very little muscular motion, reminds us of what has been 
long since observed iu the fattening of geese and oxen. 
It is well-known how favourable darkness and repose are 
to this process. The, nocturnal birds of Europe are lean, 
because, instead of feeding on fruits, like the Guaeharo, 
they live on the scanty produce of their prey. At the period 
which is commonly called at Caripe the " oil harvest," the 
Indians build huts with palm-leaves near the entrance, 
and even in the porch of the caveriL Of these we still 
saw some remains. There, with a fire of brushwood, they 
melt in pots of clay the fat of the young birds just 
kiUed. This fat is known by the name of butter or oil 
(mamteca or aceiie) of the Guaeharo. It is half liquid, 
transparent, without smell, and so pure that it may be 
kept above a year without becoming rancid. At the 
convent of Caripe no other oil is used in the kitchen 
of the monks but that of the cavern; and we never 
observed that it gave the ahmentg a disagreeable tast« 
or smell. 

"Young Guacharos have been sent to the port of 
Cumana, and lived there several days without taking any 
nourishm'^nt ; the seeds offered to them not suiting their 
taste. When the crops and gizzards of the young birds 
are opened in the cavern, they are found to contain all 
sorts of hard and dry fruits, which furnish, under the 
singular name of Guaeharo seed {semUla del Ouacharo) a 
very celebrated remedy against intermittent fevers. The 
')ld birds carry these seeds to their young. They are 
carefully collected and sent to the sick at Cariaco, and 
other places of the low regions, where fevers are pre- 
valent .... 

"The natives connect mystic ideas with this cave, 
inhabited by nocturnal birds ; they believe that the souls 
of their ancestors sojourn in the deep recesses of the 
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'Man', say they, 'slioiild avoid places whieh are 
led neither by the sun' {Zis) 'nor "by the moon' 
{Nwna). To go and join the Guacharoa is to rejoin their 
fathers, is to die. The magicians (piaches) and the poisoners 
(imorom) perform their nocturnal tncks at tlie entrance of the 
cavern, to coEJme the chief of the evil spirits (ivoroMamo). 
Thus in every climate the first fiction of nations resemble 
each other, those especially which relate to two principles 
goveraii^ the world, the abode of souls after death, the 
happiness of the virtuous, and che punishment of the guilty. . 
The most different and barbarous languages present a certain 
number of images which are the same, because they have 
their source in the nature of our intellect and our 
sensations. Darkness is everywhere connected with the 
idea of deatL The Grotto of Caripe is the Tartarus of 
the Greeks ; and the Guacharos, which hover over the 
rivulet, uttering plaintive cries, remind us of the Stygian 

birds 

" The missionaries, with all their authority, could not 
prevail on the Indiana to penetrate further into the cavern. 
As the vault grew lower, the cries of the Guacharos 
became more shrill "We were obliged to yield to the 
pusillanimity of our guides, and trace back our steps. 
The appearance of the cavern was indeed very imifomi. 
We find that a bishop of St. Thomas of Guiana had gone 
further than ourselves. He had measured nearly two thousand 
five hundred feet from tlie mouth to the spot where he 
stopped, though the cavern reached farther. The remembrance 
of this fact was preserved in the convent of Caripe, 
without the exact period being noted. The bishop had 
provided himself with great torches of white wax of 
Castille. We had torches composed only of the bark of 
trees and native resin. The thick smoke which issues from 
these torches, in a narrow subterranean passage, hurts 
the eyes and obstructs the respiration. 

"We followed the course of the torrent to go out of the 
cavern. Before our eyes were dazzled by the light of day, 
we saw, without the grotto, the water of the river sparkhng 
amid the foliage of the trees that concealed it. It was 
like a picture placed in the distance, and to which the 
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mouth of the eavern served as a frame. Having at length 
reached the entrance, and seated ouraelves on the banks 
of the rivulet, we rested after our fatigue. We were glad 
to be beyond the hoarse cries of the birds, and to leave a 
place where darkness does not offer even the charm of 
silence and tranquillity. We could scarcely persuade our- 
selves that the name of the grotto of Caripe had hitherto 
remained unknown in Europe, The Gruaeharoa alone 
would have been sufficient to render it celebrated. These 
nocturnal birds have been nowhere yet discovered except 
in the mountains of Caripe and Cumanacoa," 

So much from the great master, who was not aware (never 
having visited Trinidad) that the Guaoharo was well-known 
there under the name of Diablotin. But his account of Caripe 
was fully corroborated . by my host, who had gone there 
last year, and, by the help of the magnesium l^ht, had 
penetrated farther into the cave than either the Bishop or 
Humboldt He had brought home also several Guacharos 
from the Trinidad eaves, all of which died on the passage, 
for want, seemingly, of the oily nuts on which they feed. 
A live (iuacharo has, as yet, never been seen in Europe; 
and to get one safe to ■the Zoological Gardens, as well as 
to get one or two corpses for the Cambridge Museum, was 
our hope — a hope still, alas I unfulfilled, A nest, however, 
of the Guacharo has been brought to England by my host 
since my departure ; a round lump of mud, of the size and 
shape of a laige cheese, with a shallow depression on the 
top, in which the eggs are laid, A list of the seeds found in 
the stomachs of Guacharos by my friend Mr, Prestoe of 
the Botanical Gardens, Port of Spain, will be found in an 
Appendix. 

We rowed away, toward our island paradise. But instead 
of going straight home, we tin:ned into a deep cove called 
Aace Maurice — all coves in the French islands are called 
Ances — where was something to be seen, and not to be 
forgotten again. We grated in, over a shallow bottom of 
pebbles interspersed with grey lumps of coral pulp, and 
of Eotrylli, azure, crimson, and all the hues of the flower- 
garden ; and landed on the bank of a mangrove swam]), 
bored everywhere with the holes of landcraba. Oue 
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glance showed bow these awamps are formed : by that want 
of tide which is the curse of the West Indies. 

At every valley mouth the beatii^ of the waves 
tends ali the year round to throw up a bank of sand and 
shingle, damming the knd-water back to form a lagoon. 
This might indeed empty itself during the floods of the 
rainy season: but during the dry season it must remain a 
atagnant pond, filling gradually with festering vegetable 
matter from the hills, beer-coloured, and as hideous to look 
at as it is to smell. Were there a tide, ea in England, 
of from ten to twenty feet, that swamp would be drained 
twice a day to nearly that depth ; and healthy vegetation, 
as in England, establish itself down to the very beach. 
A tide of a foot or eighteen inches only, as is too common 
in the West Indies, will only drain the swamp to. that 
depth ; and probably, if there be any strong pebble-beajir^ 
surf outside, not at all. So there it all lies, festering in 
the sun, and cooking poison day and night; while the 
mangroves and graceful white roseaux^ (tall canes) kindly 
do their best to lessen the mischief, by rooting in the 
slush, and absorbing the poison with their leaves. A 
white man, sleeping one night on the edge of that pestilen- 
tial Uttle triangle, half an acre in size, would be in danger 
of catching a fever and ague, which would make a weaker 
man of liim for the rest of his lifa And yet so thoroughly 
fitted for the climate is the Negro, that not ten yaids from 
the edge of the mud stood a comfortable negro-house, 
with stout healthy folk therein, evidently well to do in 
the world, to judge from the poultry, and the fruit-trees 
and provision-ground which stretched up the glen. 

Through the provision-ground we struggled up, among 
weeds as high as our shoulders; so that it was difficult, 
as usual, to distinguish garden from forest. But no 
matter to the black owner. The weeds were probably of 
only six weeks' growth; and when they got so high that he 
actually could not find his tanias* among them, he would 
take cutlass and hoe, and make a lazy raid upon them, or 
lather upon a ciuarter of them, certain of two facts ; that in 
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six weeks more they would be all as high as ever; and 
that if they were, it did not matter; for so fa-tile ia the 
soil, so genial the climate, that he would get in spite of 
them more crop off the ground than he needed. " Pity 
the poor weeds. Is there not room enough in the world 
for them and for ua I " seems the Negro's motto. But he 
knows his own husiaess weU enough ; and can exert himself 
when he reaUy needs to do so; and if the weeds harmed 
him seriously he would make short work with them. 
Still this soil, and this climate, put a premium on had 
farmir^, as they do on much else that is bad. 

Up we pushed along the narrow path, past curious spiral 
flags' just throwing out their heads of delicate white or puiple 
flower, and under the shade of great Balisiers or wild plan- 
tains,' with leaves six or eight feet long ; and many another 
curious plant unknown to me ; and then through a little copse, 
of which we had to beware, for it was aU black Eoseau ' — a 
sort of dwarf palm some fifteen feet high, whose stems are 
covered with black steel needles, which, on being touched, 
run right through your finger, or your hand, if you press hard 
enough, and then break off ; on which you cut them out 
if you can. If you cannot, they are apt, like needles, to 
make voyages about among the muscles, and reappear at 
some unexpected spot, causing serious harm. Of all the 
vegetable pests of the forest, none, not even the croc-chien, 
is so ugly a neighbour as certain varieties of black Roseau. 

EU tMs while — I fear I may be prolix : but one must write 
ne walked, stopping every moment to seize sometliing 
, and longii^ for as many pair of eyes as a spider — 
all this while, I say, we heaid the roar of the trade-suri 
growing loader and louder in front ; and pushing cautiously 
through the Eoseau, found ourselves on a cliff thirty feet 
high, and on the other side of the island. 

Now it was plain how the Eocas had been made ; for 
here was one making. 

Before us seethed a shallow horse-shoe bay, almost a 
lake, some two hundred yards across inside, but far nar- 
rower at the moutL Into it, between two lofty points of 
hard rock, worn into caves and pillars and natural arches, 
' Costus. ' Helieonia. ' Bactris. 
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the trade-surf came raging in from the north, hurling 
columns of foam right and left, and then whirling round 
and round beneath us upon a narrow shore of black sand 
with auch fury, that one seemed to see the land torn 
away by each wave. The clif^, some thirty feet high where 
we stood, rose to some hundred at the mouth, in intense black 
and copper and olive shadows, with one bright green tree 
in front of a cave's mouth, on which, it seemed, the sun had 
never shone ; while a thousand feet overhead were glimpses 
of the wooded mountain- tops, with tender slanting lights, 
for the sun was growii^ low, through blue-grey mist on 
copse and lawn high above. A huge dark-headed Balata,' 
like a storm-torn Scotch pine, crowned the left-hand cliff ; two 
or three young Fan-palms,^ just ready to topple headlong, 
the right-hand one; and beyond all, through the grea. 
gateway gleamed, as elsewhere, the foam-flecked hazy blue 
of the Caribbean Sea. 

We stood spell-bound for a minute at the sudden change 
of scene and of feelii^. From the still choking blazing 
steam of the leeward glen, we had stepped in a moment into 
coolness and darkness, pervaded by the delicious rush of 
the north-eastern wind ; into a hidden sanctuary of Nature 
where one would have liked to build, and live and die : 
had not a second glance warned us that to die was the 
easiest of the three. For the whole cliff was falUng daily into 
the sea, and it was hardly safe to venture to the beach 
for fear of fallii^ stones and earth. 

Down, however, we went, by a natural ladder of Matapalo 
roots, and saw at once how the cove waa being formed. 
The rocks are probably Silurian ; and if so, of c[uite im- 
measurable antic[uity. But instead of being hard, as Silu- 
rian rocks are wont to be, they are mere loose beds of dark 
sand and shale, yellow with sulphur, or black with earbon- 
aceons matter, amid which strai^ flakes and nodules of 
white c[uart,z lie loose, ready to drop out at the blow of 
eveiy wave. The strata, too, sloped upward and outward 
toward the sea, which is therefore able to undermine them 
perpetually; and thus the searching su^e, having oaco 
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formed an eutraace in the cliff-fa«e, between what are 
now the two outer points, has had nought to do but 
to gnaw inward; and will gnaw, till the Isle of Monoa 
is cut sheer in two, and the "Ance Biscayen," aa the 
wonderful little bay is called, will join itself to the 
Ance Maurice and the Gulf of Faria. In two or three 
generations hence the little palm-wood will have fallen 
into the sea In two or three more, the Negro house and 
garden and the maugrove swamp will be gone likewise: 
and in their place the trade-surf will be battering into the 
Gulf of Paria from the Northern Sea, through just such 
a mountain chasm as we saw at Huevos ; and a new 
Boca will have been opened. 

But not, underatand, a deep and navigable one, as long as 
the land retains its present level. To make that, there 
must he a general subsidence of the land and aea bottom 
around. Por surf, when eating into land, gnaws to little 
deeper than low water-mark: no deeper, probably, than 
the bottoms of the troughs between the waves. Its tendency 
is — as one may see along the Ramsgate cliffs — to pare the 
land away into a flat plain, just covered by a shallow sea. 
No aurf or currents could have carved out the smaller 
Bocas to a depth of between twenty and eighty fathoms ; 
nmch lesa the great Boca of the Dragon's Mouth, between 
Chacachaearra and the Spanish Main, to a depth of more 
than seventy fathoms. They are sunken mountain passes, 
whose sides have been since carved into upright cliffs by the 
gnawing of the sea ; and, as Mr. Wall well observes,^ " the 
situation of the Bocaa is in a depression of the range, per- 
haps of the highest antic[uity." 

We wandered along the beach, looking up at a cliff 
clothed, wherever it was not actually falling away, with rich- 
est verdure down to the water's edge ; but in general utterly 
bare, falhng away too fast to give root-hold to any plant. 
We lay down on the black sand, and gazed, and gazed, and 
picked up quartz crystals fallen from above, and wondered how 
the cove had got ite name. Had some old Biscayan whaler, 
from Biarritz or St, Jean de l^uz, wandered into these seas in 
search of fish, when, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
' Geological Suiyey of Trinidad. 
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century, he and his fellows had killed out all the Eight 
Whales of the Bay of Biaeay? And bad he, missing the 
Eocas, been wrecked and perished, as he may well have done, 
against those awful walls ? At last we turned to re-ascend 
— for the tide was rising — after our leader had congratulated 
us on being, perhaps, the only white men who had ever seen 
Ance Biscayen — a congratulation which was premature; for, 
aa we went to cKmb up the Matapalo-root ladder, we were 
stopped by several pairs of legs coming down it, which 
belonged, it seemed, to a bathing party of pleasant French 
people, " marooning " (as picnio-ing is called here) on the 
island ; and after them descended the yellow frock of a 
Dominican monk, who, when landed, was discovered to 
be an old friend, now working hard among the Eoman 
Catholic Negroa of Port of Spain. 

On the way back to our island paradise we found along 
the shore two plants worth notice — one, a low tree, with 
leaves somewhat like box, but obovate (larger at the tip 
than at the stalk), and racemes of little white flowers 
of a delicious honey-scent.^ It oi^ht to be, if it be 
not yet, introduced into England, as a charming addition 
to the winter hothouse. As for the other plant, would 
that it could be introduced likewise, or rather that, if 
introduced, it would flower in a house ; for it is a glorious 
chraber, second only to that which poor Dr. Krueger 
calls "the wonderful Norantea," which shall be described 
in its place. You see a tree blazing with dark gold, 
passing into orange, and that to red ; and on nearing it 
find it tiled all over with the flowers of a creeper,^ arranged 
in flat rows of spreading brushes, some foot or two long, 
and holding each hundreds of flowers, growing on one 
side only of the twig, and turning their m.ultitudinous _.,_^ 
golden and orange stamens upright to the sun. There— / 
I cannot describe it. It must be seen first afar off, and [ ^ 
i.hen close, to understand the vagaries of splendour in \ 
which Nature indulges here. And yet the Norantea, com- / 
mon in the high woods, is even more splendid, and, in a 
botanist's eyes, a stranger vagary still 

On past the whaling quay. It was deserted ; for the whales 
' Jnflt|uiiiiii ami illarls. ° Combrotum (laxifolium f). 
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had not yet come in, and there was no chance of seeing a 
night scene which is descrited aa horribly beautiful — the 
sharks around a whale while flensing is going on, each monater 
bathed in pboRphoreaeent light, which makes his whole 
outline, and every fin, even his evU eyes and teeth, visible far 
under watex, as the glittsing fiend comes up from below, snaps 
his lump out of the whale's side, and is shouldered out of the 
way by bis fellows. We were unlucky indeed, in the matter 
of sharks ; for, with the exception of a problematical back-fin 
or two, we saw none in the West Indies, though they were 
swarming round ua. 

The next day the boat's head was turned homewards. 
And what had been learnt at the little bay. of Ance Biacayen 
suggested, aa we went on, a fresh geological c[uestion. 
How the outer islands of the Bocaa hki been formed, or 
were being formed, was clear enough. But what about 
the inner islands ? Gaspar Grande, and Diego, and the Five 
Islands, and the peninsula — or island — of Punta Grande ? 
How were these isolated lumps of limestone hewn out into 
high points, with steep cliffs, not to the windward, but to the 
leeward ? What made the steep cliff at the south end 
of Punta Grande, on which a mangrove swamp now abuts ? 
No trade-surf, no current capable of doing that work, has dis- 
turbed the dull waters of the " Golfo Triate," aa the Spani- 
ards named the Gulf of Paria, since the land waa of anything 
like its present shape. And gradually we began io dream 
of a time when the Bocas did not exist ; when the Spanish 
Main was joined to the northern mountains of the island 
by dry land, now submeiged or eaten away by the trade- 
surf; when the northern currents of the Orinoco, instead 
of escaping through the Bocaa aa now, were turned eastward, 
past these very islands, and along the foot of the northern 
raountains, over what ia now the great lowland of Trinidad, 
depositing thoae rich aemi-aUuvial atrata which have been 
since upheaved, and sawing down aloi^ the aouthem slope 
of the mountains thoae vast beds of shingle and quart3 
boulders which now form as it were a gigantic ancient sea- 
beach right across the island. A dream it may be ; but one 
which seemed reasonable enough to more than one in the 
boat, and which subseq.uent observations tended to verify. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HIGH WOODS. 

1 HAVE seen them at last. I have been at last in the 
High Woods, as the prhnEeval foiest ia called here ; and they 
are not less, but more, wonderful than I had imagined them. 
But they must wait awhile ; for in reachtug them, though they 
were only ten miles off, I passed thcough scenes so various, 
and so characteristic of the TJ?opica, that I cannot do better 
than sketch them one by one. 

I drove out in the darkness of the dawn, under the bamboos, 
and Eauhinias, and pahns which shade the road between the 
Botanic Gardens and the savannah, toward Port of Spain. 
The frogs and cicalas had neariy finished their nightly music. 
The fire-flies had been in bed since midnight. The air was heavy 
with the fragrance of the Eauhinias, and after I passed the 
great Australian Blue-gum which overhangs the road, and the 
Wallaba^tree,' with its thin cnrved pods danglii^ from jn- 
ntimerable bootlaces six feet long, almost too heavy with the 
. fiagrance of the "white Ixora."^ A flush of rose waa rising 
above the eastern mountaios, aod it was just light enough 
to see overhead the great flowers of the " Bois chataigne," ' 
among its horse-chestnut-like leaves; red flowers as big 
as a child's two hands, with petals as long as its fingers. 
Children of Myhtta the moon goddess, they cannot abide the 
day ; and wiU fall, brown and shrivelled, before the sun grows 
liigh, after one night of beauty and life, and probably of en- 
joyment. Even more swiftly fades an even more delicate 
child of the moon, the Ipomcea Bona-nox, whose snow-white 
patines, as broad as the hand, open at nightfall on every 
hedge, and shrivel up with the first rays of dawn- 
On through the loi^ silent street of Port of Spain, where 
' Eperua faleata. ^ PosoquBria, ' Carolinea. 

I, 2 
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the air was heavy with everything but the fragrance of Ixoras 
and the dogs and vultures sat about the streets, and were all 
hut driven over every few yards, till I picked up a guide — will 
he let me say a friend ? — an Aberdeenshire Scot, who hurried 
out fresh fi?om his hath, his trusty cutlass on his hip, and in 
heavy shooting-hoots and gaiters; for no clothing, he it re- 
membered, is too strong for the bush ; and those "who enter it 
in the white calico garments, in which West-India planters 
figure on the stage, are like to leave in it, not only their 
clothes, hut their skin besides. 

In five minutes more we were on board the gig, and rowing 
away south over the muddy miiTor ; and in ten minutes more 
the sun was up, and blazh^ so fiercely, that we were glad 
to cool ourselves in fancy, by talking over salmon-fishings in 
Scotland and New "Brunswick, and wadings in icy streams 
beneath the black pine-woods. 

Behind us were the blue mountains, streaked with broad 
lights and shades by the level sun. Oh our left theinter- 
minable low line of bright green mangrove danced and 
quivered in the mirage, and loomed up in front, miles away, 
till single trees seemed to hang in air far out at sea. On our 
right, hot rcfists wandered over the water, blotting out the 
horizon, till the coasting craft, with distorted sails and masts, 
seemed afloat in smoke. One might have fancied oneself in 
the Wash off Sandringham on a burning snmmer's noon. 

Soon logs and stumps, standing out of the water, marked 
the mouth of the Caroni ; and we had to take a sweep out 
seaward to avoid its mud-banks. Over that very spot, 
now unnayigable, Raleigh .and his men sailed in to conquer 
Trinidad. 

On one log a huge black and white heron moped all alone, 
looking in the mist as talL as a man ; and would not move for 
all our shouts, Schools of fish dimpled the water ; and brown 
pelicans fell upon them, dashing up fountains of silver. The 
trade-breeze, as it rose, broiight off the swamps a sickly smeU, 
suggestive of the need of coffee, quinine, Angostura bitters, 
or some other febrifuge. In spite of the glorious sunshine, 
the whole scene was sad, desolate, almost depressing, from 
its monotony, vastness, silence;. and we were glad, when we 
, neared the high tree which marks the entrance of the 
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Cliaguanas Creek, and turned at last into a recess in the 

mangrove bushes ; a desolate pool, round which the mangrove ) 

roots formed an impenetrable net. As fiir as the eye oould---(-j 

pierce into the tangled thicket, the roots interlaced with each 

other, and arched down into the water in innumerable curves, 

by no means devoid of grace, but hideous just because they 

were impenetrable. Who could get over those roots, or 

through the scrub which stood stilted on them, letting down 

at every yard or two fresh air-roots from off its bc-ughs, j 

to add fresh tangle, as they struck into the mud, to the / 1"*'^^ 

horrible imbroglio ? If one had got in among them, 1 ^l. " 

fancied, one would never have got out again. Struggling y^\ 

over and under endless trap-work, without footing on it or 

on the mud below, one must have sunk exhausted in an hour 

or two, to die of fatigue and heat, or chill and fever. 

Let the mangrove foliage be as gay and green as it may — 
and it is gay and green — a mangrove swamp is a sad, ugiy, 
_ eyi-l p lace ; and bo I felt that one to be that day. 

TEe only moving things were some lai^ fish, who were 
leaping high out of water close to the bushes, glittering in 
the sun. They stopped as we came up : and then all was 
still, till a slate-blue heron^ rose lazily off a dead bough, 
flapped fifty yards up the creek, and then sat down again. 
The only sound beside the rattle of our oara was the metallic 
note of a pigeon in the high tree, wliich I mistook then and 
afterwards for the sound of a horn. 

On we rowed, looking out sharply right and left for an 
alligator basking on the mud among the mangrove roots. But 
none appeared, though more than one, probably, was watching 
us, with nothing of him above water but his horny eyes. 
The heron flapped on ahead, and settled once more, as if 
leading us on up the ugly creek, which grew narrower and 
fouler, till the oars touched the bank on each side, and drove 
out of the water shoals of four-eyed fiah, ridiculous little 
things about as long as your hand, who, instead of diving to 
the bottom like reasonable iish, seemed possessed with the 
fancy that tbey could succeed better in tiie air, or on land ; 
and accordingly jumped over each other's backs, scrambled 
out upon the mud, swam about with their goggle-eyes pro- 

• Ardea leucogaster. 
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jecling above the surface of the water, aud, in fact, did 
anything hut behave like fish. 

This little creatiire (Star-gazer,^ as some call him); is, you 
must understand, one of the curiosities of Trinidad, and oi 
the Guiana Coast. He looks, on the whole, like a grey mullet, 
with alarge blunt head, out of which stand, almost like horns, 
the eyes, from which he takes hie name. You may see in 
Wood's " Illustrated Natural History," a drawing of him, which 
is— I am sorry to say— one of the very few ^d ones in the 
book ; and read how, " at a first glance, the flsh appears to 
possess four distinct eyes, each of these organs being divided 
across the miHdle, and apparently separated into two distinct 
portions. In fact an opaque baud runs transversely across the 
corner of the eye, and the iris, or coloured portion, sends out 
two processes, which meet each other under the transverse 
band of the cornea, so that the fish appears to possess even 
a double pupil. Still, on closer investigation, the connection 
between the divisions of the pupil are apparent, and can 
readily be seen in the young fish. The lens is shaped 
something like a jargonelle pear, and so arranged that its 
broad extremity is placed under the large segment of the 
cornea" 

These strangely specialized eyes — so folks believe here— 
the fish uses by halves. With the lower halves he sees 
through the water, witli the upper halves through the air ; 
and, elevated . by this quaint privilege, he aspires to be a 
ten«strial animal, emulating, I presume, the alligators around, 
aud tries to take his walks upon the mud. You may see, as 
you go down to bathe on the east coast, a group of black dots, 
in pairs, peering up out of the sand, at the very highest verge 
of the surf lina As you approach them, they leap up, and 
prove themselves to beloi^ to a party of four-eyes, who 
run — there is no other word — down the beach, dash into the 
roaring surf, and the moment they see you safe in the sea 
run back again on the next wave, and begin staring at the 
sky once more. He who sees four-eyes for the first time 
\vithout laughing must be much vriser, or much stupider, tlian 
any man has a right to be. 

Suddenly the mangroves opened, and the creek ended in a 

^ AnaMops tetropthalniD^ 
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wharf, with barges alongside. Baulks uf strange timbers lay 
on sliore. Sheds were fuU of empty sugar-casks, leady for 
the approaching crop-time. A truck was waiting for us on 
a tramway ; and we scrambled on shore on a bed of rich 
black mud, to be received, of course, in true West Indian 
fashion, with all sorts of courtesies and kindnesses. 

And here let me say, that those travellers who complain of 
discourtesy in the West Indies can have only themselves to 
thank for it. The West Indian has self-respect, and will not 
endure people who give themselves aire. He has prudence 
too, and will not endure people whom he expects to betray 
his hospitality by insulting him afterwards in print. But he 
delights in pleasing, in giving, in showing his lovely islands 
to aU who will come and see them; Creole, immigrant, 
coloured or white man, Spaniard, Frenchman, Englishman, or 
Scotchman, each and all, will prove themselves thoughtful 
hosts and agreeable eompanioas, if they be only treated as 
gentlemen usually expect to be treated elsewhere. On board 
a certain steamer, it was once proposed that the Eoyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company should issue cheap six-month season 
tickets to the West Indies, available for those who wished to 
spend the winter in wandeiing from island to island. The 
want of hotels waa objected, naturally enough, by an 
Enghshman present. But he was answered at once, that one 
or two good introductions to a single island would insure 
hospitality throughout the whole archipelago. 

A long-l^^ed mule, after gibbing enough to satisfy his 
own self-respect, condescended to trot off with us up the 
tramway, which lay along a green drove strangely hke one 
in the Cambridgeshire fens. But in the ditches grew a pea 
with large yellow flower-spikes, which reminded us that we 
were not in England ; and beyond the ditches rose on either 
side, not wheat and beans, but sv^r-cane ten and twelve 
feet high. And a noble grass it is, with its stems as thick as 
one's wrist, tillering out below in bold curves over the well- 
hoed dark soil, and its broad bright leaves falling and folding 
above in curves as bold as those of the stems : handsome 
enough thus, but more handsome still, I am told, when the 
" arrow," as the flower is called, spreads over the cane-piece a 
purple haze, -v/hich flickera in long shining waves before the 
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breeze. One only fault it has ; that from the luxuriance of its 
growth, no wind can pass through it ; and that therefore the 
heat of a cane-fleld trace is utterly stifling. Here and there 
we passed a still uncultivated spot ; a desolate reedy swamp, 
with pools, and stunted alder-like trees, reminding ns again of 
the Deep Pens, while the tail chimneys of the sugar-works, 
and the high woods beyond, completed the illusion. One 
might have been looking over Holm Pen toward Caistor 
Hanglands; or over Deeping toward the remnants of the 
ancient Bruneswald. 

Soon, however, we had a broad hint that we were not in the 
Fens, but in a Tropic island. A window in heaven above was 
suddenly opened; out of it, without the warning cry of 
Gardyloo — well-known in Edinburgh of old— a bucket of 
warm water, happily clean, was emptied on each of our heads ; 
and the next moment all was bright again. A thunder shower, 
without a warning thunder-clap, was to me a new phenomenon, 
which was repeated several times that day. The suddenness 
and the heaviness of the tropic showers at this season is as 
amusing, as it is trying. The umbrella or the waterproof must 
be always ready, or you will get wet through. And getting 
wet here is a much more serious matter than in a tempemte 
climate, where you may ride or walk aU day in wet clothes 
and take no barm ; for the rapid radiation, produced by the 
intense sunshine, causes a dull which may beget, only too 
easily, fever and ague not to be as easily shaken off. 

The cause of these rapid and heavy showers is simple 
enough. The trade-wind, at this season of the year, is saturated 
with steam from the ocean which it has crossed ; and the 
least disturbance in its temperature, from ascending hot air 
or descending cold, precipitates the steam in a sudden splash 
of water, out of a cloud, if there happens to be one near ; if 
not, out of the clear air. Therefore it is that these showers, 
when they occur in the day time, are most common about 
noon ; simply because then the streams of hot air rise most 
frequently and rapidly, to straggle with the cooler layers aloft. 
There is thunder, of course, in the West Indies, continuous 
and temble. But it occurs after midsummer, at the 
breaking up of the diy season and coming on of the wet. 

At liLst the truck stopped at a manager's house with 
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a Palmiste,^ or cabbage -palm, on each side of the garden 
gate, a pair of colunms wMch any prince would have longed 
tor as ornaments for Ma lawn. It is the fashion here, and a 
good fashion it is, to leave the Pabnistes, a few at least, when 
the land ia cleared ; or to plant them near the house, merely 
on account of their wonderful beauty. One Palmiste waa 
pointed out to me, in a field near the road, which had been 
measured byits shadow at noon, and found to be one hundred 
and fifty-three feet in he^ht. For more than a hundred feet 
the stem roae straight, smooth, and grey. Then three or four 
spathes of flowers, four or five feet long each, jutted out and 
upward like ; while from below them, as usual, one dead leaf, 
twenty feet long or more, dangled head downwards in the 
breeze. Above them rose, as always, the green portion of 
the stem for some twenty feet; and then the flat crown 
of feathers, as dark as yew, spread out against the blue sky, 
looking small enough up there, though forty feet at least in 
breadti. No wonder if the man who possessed such a glorious 
object dared not destroy it, though he sp;ired it for a different 
reason from that for ■which the Negros spare, whenever they 
can, the gigantic Ceibas, or sUk cotton trees. These latter are 
useless ae timber ; and their roots are, of course, hurtful tc 
the canes. But the Negro is shy of felling the Ceiba. It 
is a magic tree, haunted by spirits. There are " too much 
jumbles ia him," the Negro says ; and of those who dare to cut 
him down some one will die, or come to harm, within the 
year. In Jamaica, says my friend Mr. Gosse, " they believe 
that if a person throws a stone at the trunk, he will bo 
visited with sickness, or other misfortune. When they 
intend to cut one down, they first pour rum at the root as a 
propitiatory offering." The Jamaica Negro, however, fells 
them for canoes, the wood being soft, and easily hollowed. 
But here, as in Deraerara, the trees are left standing about 
in cane-pieces and pastures to decay into awful and fantastic 
shapes, with prickly spurs and board-walls of roota, high 
enough to make a house among them simply by roofin" 
them in ; and a fiat crown of boughs, some seventy or 
eighty feet above the ground, each bough as big as an 
average English tree, from which dangle a whole world 
' OrcjiHloxa olerttceiL 
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of lianes, matapalos, orchids, wild pines with long air-roots 
or grey beards ; and last, but not least, that strange and 
lovely parasite, the Ehipsalis cassytha, which you mistake 
first for a plume of greeu sea-weed, or a tresa of Mer- 
maid's hair which has got up there by mischance, aud then 
for some delicate kind of pendent mistletoe; till you are 
told, to your astonishment, that it is an abnormal form of 
Cactus — a family isihich it resembles, save in its tiny flowers 
and fruit, no more than it resembles the Ceiba-tree on 
which it grows ; and told, too, that, strangely enough, it has 
been discovei^ed in Angola — the only species of the Cactus 
tribe in the Old World. 

And now we set ourselves to walk up to the Depbt, where 
the Government timber was being felled, and the real " High 
Woods " to be seen at last. Our path lay, along the half- 
finished tramway, through the first Cacao plantation I had 
ever seen, though, I am happy to say, not the last by many 
a one. 

Imagine an orchard of nut-trees, with very laige long 
leaves. Each tree is trained to a single stem. Among them, 
especially near the path, gi'ow plants of the common hothouse 
Datura, its long white flowers perfuming all the air. They 
have been planted as landmarks, to prevent the young Cacao- 
trees being cut over when the weeds are cleared. Among 
them, too, at some twenty yards apart, are the stems of 
a tree looking much hke an ash, save that it is inclined to 
throw out bi'oad spurs, Uke a Ceiha. You look up, and see 
that they are Bois immortelles,^ fifty or sixty feet high, 
one blaae of vermilion against the blue sky. Those who 
have stood under a Lombardy poplar in early spring, and 
looked up at its buds and twigs, showing like pink coral 
against the blue sky, and have felt the beauty of the sight, 
can imagine faintly — but only faintly— the beauty of these 
"Madres de Cacao," Cacao-mothers as they call them here 
because their shade is supposed to shelter the Cacao-trees, 
while the dew collected by their leaves keeps the ground 
below always damp. 

I turned my dazzled eyes down again, and looked into the 
delicious darkness under the bushes. The ground was brown 
' Errthrioa umbroan. 
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with feUen leaves, or green with feros ; and here and there a 
slant ray of sunlight pierced througli the shade, aud flashed on 
the brown leaves, and on a grey stem, aud on a crimson jewel 
which bung on the stem — and there, again, on a bright orange 
one ; and as my eye became aconstomed to the darkness, I 
saw that the stems and larger boughs, far away into the wood, 
were dotted with pods, crimson or yellow or green, of the size 
and shape of a smaU hand closed with the fingers straight, out. 
They were the Cacao-pods, full of what are called at home 
coco-nibs. And there lay a heap of them, looking like a 
heap of gay flowers ; and by them sat their brown owner, 
picking them to pieces and laying the seeds to dry on a 
cloth. I went up and told him that I came from England, 




and never saw Cacao before, though I had been eating and 
drinking it all my life ; at which news he grinned amusement 
till hia white teeth and eyeballs made a light in that dark 
place, and offered me a fresh broken pod, that I m^ht 
taste the pink sour-sweet pulp in which the rows of nibs 
lie packed, a pulp which I found very pleasant and 
refreshing. 

He dries his Ca«ao-nibs in the sim, and, if he be a well-to-do 
and careful man, on a stage with wheels, which can he run 
into a little shed on the slightest ahower of rain ; picks them 
over and over, separating the better quality from the worse ; 
and at last sends them down on mule-back to the aea, to ba 
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sold in London as Trinidad cocoa, or perhaps sold in Paris 
to the chocolate makers, who convert them into chocolate, 
"Menier" or other, by mixing them with sugar arid vanilla, 
both, possibly, from this very island. This latter fact once 
inspired an adventurous German with the thought that be 
could make chocolate in Trinidad just as well as in Paris. 
And (so goes the story) he succeeded. But the fair Creoles 
would not buy it. It could not be good; it eould not be the 
real article, unless it had crossed the Atlantic twice to 
and from that centre of fashion, Paris. So the manufacture, 
which might have added greatly to the wealth of Trinidad, 
was given up, and the ladies of the island eat nought but 
French chocolate, costing, it is said, nearly four times as 
much as home-made chocolate need cost. 

As we walked on through the trace (for the tramway here 
was stiU unfinished) one of my Idnd companions pointed out 
a little plant, which bears in the island the ominous name 
of the Brinvilliers.^ It is one of those deadly poisons too 
common in the bush, and too well known to the Negro 
Obi-men and Obi-women. And as I looked at the insig- 
nificant weed I wondered how the name of that wretched 
woman should have spread to this remote island, and have 
become famous enough to be applied to a plant. French 
Negroa may have brought the name with them : but then 
arose another wonder. How were the terrible properties 
of the plant discovered? How eager and ingenious must 
the human mind be about the devil's work, and what long 
practice — considering its usual slowness and dulness— must it 
have had at the said work, ever to have picked out this paltrj- 
thing among tlie thousand weeds of the forest as a tool for 
its jealousy and revenge. It may have taken ages to discover 
the Erinvilliers, and ages more to make its poison generally 
known. Why not ? As tlie Spaniards say, " The devil 
knows many things, because he ia old." Surely this is one 
of the many facts which point toward some immensely 
ancient civilization in the Tropics, and a civilization which 

rmay have had its ugly vices, and have been destroyed thereby. 
Now we left the Cacao grove : and I was aware, on each 
side of the trace, of a wall of green, such as I had never seen 



' Spigelia anthelmia. 
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before on earth, not eveu in my dreams ; strange colossal 
shapes towering up, a hundred feet and more in height, , 
which, alas ! it was impossible to reach ; for on either side of j 
the trace were fifty yards of half-cleared ground, fallen logs, ^ 
withes huge stumps ten feet high, charred and crumbling; 
and among them and over them a wilderness of creepers and y 
shrubs, and all the luxuriant young growth of the "rastrajo," 
which springs up at once whenever the primasval forest is 
cleared — all utterly impassable. These rastrajo forms, of 
course, were all new to me. I might have spent weeks in 
botanizing merely at them : but aU I could remark, or cared 
to remark, there as in other places, was the tendency iu the 
rastrajo toward growing enormous rounded leaves. How to 
get at the giants behind was the only question to one who for 
forty years had been longing for one' peep at Flora's fairy 
palace, and saw its portals open at last. There was a deep 
gully before us, where a gang of convicts was worldng at a^ 
wooden bridge for the tramway, amid the usual abysmal \ 
mud of the tropic wet season. And on the other side of it / 
there was no rastrajo right and left of the trace. I hurried 
down it like any schoolboy, dashing through mud and water, 
hopping from log to Ic^, rega rdless of warning s and offers of 
help from good-natured Ne^os, who expected the respectable 
elderly "buccra" to come to grief; struE^led perspiring up 
the other side of the gully; and then dashed away to the 
left, and stopped short, breathless with • aw e, in the pri- 
mseval forest at last. 

In the primseval forest ; looking upon that upon which ray 
teachers and masters, Humboldt, Spix, Martius, Schombm^k, 
Waterton, Bates, Wallace, Gosse, and the rest, had looked 
already, with far wiser eyes than mine, comprehending 
somewhat at least of its wonders, while I could only stare 
in ignorance. There was actually, then, such a sight to be 
seen on earth; and it was not less, but far more wonderful 
than they had said. 

My firet feeling on entering the high woods was helpless-' 
ness, confusion, awe, aU but terror. One is afraid at first 
venture in fifty yards. Without a compass or the landmark 
some opening to or from which he can look, a man must oe 
lost in the first ten minutes, such a sameness is there in the 
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mfi nite vari ety. TIiat.aaBieB«ss.iin_4_YEiriety make it impossible 
to give any general sketch of a forest. Once inside, "you 
cannot see the wood for the trees." You can only wander on 
as far as you dare, letting each object impress i^elf on youi 
mind as it may, and caiTyingjtiKa^_aJiQnfa8e4_recollei3tion of 
innumerable perpendicular lines, all straining upwards, in 
fierce competition, towards the light-food far above ; and next 
of a green cloud, or rather mist, which hovers round your head, 
and rises, thickening and thickenii^ to an unknown height. 
The upward Hues are of every possible thickness, and of 
aJmost every possible hue; what leaves they bear,' being for 
most part on the tips of the twigs, give a scattered, mist-like 
appearance to the under-foliage. For the first moment, there- 
fore, the forest seems more open than an English wood. 
But try to walli through it, and ten steps undeceive you. 
Around yonr knees are probably Mamures,^ with creeping 
stems and fan-shaped leaves, something like those of a young 
coco-nut palm. You try to brush through them, and are 
caught up instantly by a string or wire belonging to some 
other plant. You look up and rouad : and then you find that 
the air is full of wires— that you are hung up in a network 
of fine branches belonging to half-a-dozen different sorts oi 
yoiing trees, and iut^iffiineii with as many different species 
of slender creepers. Youuiought at your first glance among 
the :tree-stems that you were looking through open air ; you 
find that .you are looking through a labyrinth of wire-rigging, 
and must use the cutlass right and left at every five steps. You 
push on into a bed of strong sedge-Uke Selerias, with cutting 
edges to their leaves. It is well for you if they are only three, 
and not six feet high. In the midst of them you run against 
a horizontal stick, triai^ular, rounded, smooth, green. You 
take ar glance along it right and left, and see no end to it 
either way, but gradually discover that it is the leaf-stalk of 
a young Coeorite palm.^ The leaf is five-and-twenty feet long, 
and springs from a hi^e ostrich plume, which is sprawling out 
of the ground and up above your head a few yards off. You 
cut the leaf-stalk through right and left, and walk on, to bs 
stopped suddenly (for you get so confused by the multitude of 
objects that you never see anything till you run against it) 

^ Carladovica. " Maximilianii Caribtea. 
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by a grey lichen-covered bar, as thick aa your ankle. You 
follow it up -witli your eye, and find it entwine itself with 
three or four other bars, and roll over with them in great 
knots and festoons and loops twenty feet high, and then go up 
with them into the green cloud over your head, and vanish, 
as if a giant had thrown a ship's cables into the tree-tops. One 
of them, so grand that its form strikes even the Negro and 
the Indian, is a Liantasse.^ Ton see that at once by the form 
of its cable — six or eight inches across in one direction, and 
three or four in another, furbelowed all down the middle into 
regular knots, and looking like a chain cable hetween two 
tiexiblo iron bars. At another of the loops, about as thick as 
your arm, your companion, if you have a forester with you, 
will spring joyfully. With a few blows of his cutlass he will 
sever it as high up as he can reach, and again below, some 
three feet down ; and, while you are wonderii^ at this 
seemingly wanton destruction, he lifts the bar on high, throws 
his head back, and pours down his thirsty throat a pint. or 
more of pure cold water. This hidden treasure is. strange as it 
may seem, the ascending sap, or rather the ascending pure rain- 
water which has been taken up by the roots, and is hurrying 
aloft, to be elaborated into sap, and leaf, and flower, and 
frait, and fresh tisane for the very stem up which it originally 
climbed ; and therefore it is that the woodman cuts the Water- 
vine through first at the top of the piece which he wants, and 
not at the "bottom ; for so rapid is the ascent of the sap that if 
he cut the stem below, the water would have aJl fled upwards 
before he could cut it off above. Meanwhile, the old story of 
Jack and the Bean-stalk comes into your mind. In such a 
forest wa.s tlie old dame's hut ; and up such a bean-stalk Jack 
climbed, to find a giant and a castle Jiigh above. Why not ? 
What may not be up there ? You look up into the green 
cloud, and long for a moment to he a monkey. There may 
be monkeys up there over your head, burly red Howler,^ or 
tiny peevish Sapajou,^ peerir^ down at you ; but you cannot 
peer up at them. The monkeys, and the parrots, and the 
humming-birds, and the flowers, and all the beauty, are 
upstairs — up above the green cloud. You are in " the empty 
' Sohnella esciaa. ' Mjcetes. ' Cebus. 
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^ nave of the cathedral," and " the service is being celebrated 

\ aloft in the blading rooi^" 
^ We will hope that aa you look up, you hare not been careless 
enough to walk on ; for if you have you will be tripped up at 
once : nor to put your hand out incautiously to rest it against 
a tree, or what not, for fear of sharp thorns, ants, and wasps' 
nests. If you are aU safe, your next steps, probably, as you 
struggle through the bush between tree-trunks of every 
possible size, vfiU bring you face to face with huge upright 
walls of seeming boards, whose rounded edges slope upwaid 
tiD, as your eye foUows them, you find them enter an enormous 
stem, perhaps round, like one of the Norman pillars of 
Durham nave, and just as huge ; perhaps fluted, like one of 
William of Wykeham's columns at Winchester. There is the 
stem : but where is the tree ? Above the green cloxid. You 
struggle up to it, between two of the board waEs, but find it 
not so easy to reach. Between you and it, are half-a-dozen 
tough strings which you had not noticed at first — ^the eye 
cannot focus itself rapidly enough in this confusion of 
distances — which have to be cut through ere you can pass. ' 
Some of them are rooted in the ground, straight and tense ; 
some of them dangle and wave in the wind at every height. 
What are they! Air-roots of wild Pines,^ or of Matapalos, 
or of Figs, or of Seguines,^ or of some other parasite ? 
Probably : hut you cannot see. All you can see is, as you 
put your chin close against the trunk of the tree and look 
up, as if you were looking up against the side of a great 
ship set on end, that some sixty or eighty feet up in the 
green cloud, arms as big as English forest trees branch oft' ; 
anl that out of their forks a whole green garden of vegetation 
has tumbled down twenty or thirty feet, and half cUmbed up 
again. You scramble round the tree to find whence this 
aerial garden has sprung : you cannot tell. The tree-trunk is 
smooth and free from climbers ; and that mass of verdure may 
belong possibly to the very cables which you met ascending 
into the green cloud twenty or thirty yards back, or to that 
impenetrable tangle, a dozen yards on, which has climbed a 
small tree, and then a taller one again, and then a taller still, 
till it has climbed out of sight and possibly into the lower 
' TUlandaia. ^ Philodendron, Antlmrium, &c 
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branches of the big tree. And what are their species ? what 
ate their families ? Who knows ? Not even the most ex- 
perienced woodman or botanist can tell you the names of 
plants of which he only sees the stems. The leaves, the 
Qowers, the fruit, can only be examined by felling the tree ; 
and not even always then, for sometimes the tree when cut 
refuses to fall, linked as it is by chains of liane to all the trees 
around. Even that wonderful water-vine which we cut through 
just now may be one of three or even four different plants.^ 

Soon, you will be struck by the variety of the vegetation ; -^ 
and will recollect what you have often heard, that social plants 
are rare in the tropic forests. Certainly they are rare iu 
Trinidad; where the only instances of social trees are the 
Moras {which I have never seen growii^ wild) and the 
Moriche palms. In Europe, a forest is usually made up oi^ 
one .dominant plant — of firs or of pines, of oaks or of beeches, 
of birch or of heather. Here no two plants seem alike. There 
are more species on an acre here than in all the ISTew Forest,*^ 
tiavemake, or Sherwood. Stems rough, smooth, prickly, ) 
round, fluted, stilted, upright, sloping, branched, arched, / 
jointed, oppositerleaved, alt«mate-leave(^ leafless, or covered s 
■with leaves of every conceivable pattern, are jumbled together, ' 
tiU the eye and brain are tired of continually asking " What 
next ? " The stems are of every colour — copper, pinlt, grey, 
green, brown, black as if burnt, marbled with Kchens, many 
of them silvery white, gleaming afar in the bush, furred with 
mosses and delicate creeping film-ferns, or laced with the 
air-roots of some parasite fdoft. Up this stem scrambles a 
climbing Seguine^ with entire leaves; up the next another 
quite different, with deeply-cut leaves f up the next the 
Ceriman* spreads its huge leaves, latticed and forked again 

' It may ba a truo vino, Vitia Caribtea, or Cissus Sicjoidea (I o 
ffl of diesi - * ■ " .... 



, , a Stata aad. oourtesiea, to my 

friend Mr. Prestoe, of the Botanio Gardena, Part of SJinin) j or, again, a 
Cinchonaceous plant, allied to the Quinine trees, Uncaria Guinaeasia ; or pos- 
sibly aomething else; for the botanic treasures of these forests are- jet 
uBexlianated, in spite of the labonrs of Emeger, Locfchart, Purdie, and 
De Schaoli. 

2 Philodendron. ' Philodondron lacemm. A noble plant. 

* Monatera pertUsa ; a still lapbler one : which may be aeen, with PJiilo- 
dehdrous, ingraat beantyat Eew. i 
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arid again- So fast do they grow, that they have not time 
to fiU np the spaces between their nerves, and are con- 
sequently full of oval holes ; and so fast does its apadix of 
flowers expand, that (aa indeed do some other Aroida) an 
actual genial heat, and fire of passion, which may be tested by 
the thermometer, or even by the hand, is given off during fruc- 
tification. Eeware of breaking it, or the Segnines. They will 
probably give off an evil smell, and as probably a blistering 
milk. Look on at the next stem. Up it, and down again, 
a climbing fern' which is often seen in hothouses has tangled 
its finely-cut fronds. Up the next, a quite different fern is 
ctawliug, by pressing tightly to the rough bark its creeping 
root-sta^s, furred Idie a hare's le^. Up the next, the prim 
little Griffe-chatte^ plant has walked, by numberless clusters 
of small cats'-claws, which lay hold of the bark. And what 
is this delicious scent about the air ? Vanille ? Of course it is ; 
and up that stem zigzags the green fleshy chain of the Vanille 
Orchis. The scented pod is far above, out of your reach ; but 
not out of the reach of the next parrot, or monkey, or Negro 
hunter, who winds the treasiu^. And the stems themselves : 
to what trees do they belong ? It would be absurd for one to 
try to teU you who cannot tell one-twentieth of them him.self.^' 
Suflce it to say, that over your head are perhaps a dozen 
kinds of admirable timber, which might be turned to a hun- 
dred uses in Europe, were it possible to get them thither : your 
guide (who here will be a second hospitable and cultivated 
Scot) wUl point with pride to one column after another, 
straight as those of a cathedral, and sixty to eighty feet 
without branch or knob. That, he will say, is Fiddlewood ; * that 
a Carapo,^ that a Cedar,^ that a Eoble^ (oak); that, larger 
than all you have seen yet, a Locust;^ that, a Poui;* that, a 
Guatecare,^" that aji Olivier,^^ woods which, he will tell you, 
are all bub incorruptibla, defying weather and insects. He 
will show you, as curiosities, the smaller but intensely 

1 Lygodinm. ' { ■ t) 

" To know more of them, tliB reader should conanlt Dr. KruBgar's list of 
■woods sent from Triuidad tfl the Exhibition, of 1862 ; or look at the oollwition 
itself (now at Kew), which waa made by that excellent forester— if he will 
allow me to name h'"i — Sylvester Devenish, Esquire, Crown Snrveyor. 

* VitoJt. " Carapi Guianenaia, • Cedrela. ' MaiiWriam. 

* Hymencea Cowharil. ° Teooma senatifolia. '" Leuythis, i' Buciila. 
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hard Letter wood/ Lignum vitas,^ and Purple heart.* He 
wiil pass hy as useless weeds, Ceibas* and Sandbox-trees," 
whose bulk appals you. He will look up, with something 
like a malediction, at the Matapalos, which, every fifty yards, 
have seized on mighty trees, aud are enjoying, I presume, 
every different stage of the strangling ^, from the baby 
Matapalo, who, like the one which you saw in the Botanic 
Garden, has let down his first air-root along his victim's stem, 
to the old sinner whose dark crown of leaves is supported, 
eighty feet in air, on innumerable branching columns of every 
size, cross-clasped to each other by transverse bars. The giant 
tree on which his seed first fell has rotted away utterly, and he 
stands in its pla«e, prospering in his wickedness, like certain 
folk whom David knew too well. Your guide walks on with 
a sneer. But he stops with a smile of satisfaction as he sees 
lying on the groand dark green glossy leaves, which are fading 
into a bright crimson; for overhead somewhere there must be 
a Balata,^ the king of the forest ; and there, close by, is his 
stem — a madder-brown column, whose head may be a hundred 
and fifty feet or more aloft. The forester pats the sides of hia 
favourite tree, as a breeder might that of his favourite race- 
horse. He goes on to evince his affection, in the fashion of West 
Indians, by giving it a chop with his cutlass; but not in wan- 
tonness. He wishes to show you the hidden virtues of this (in 
his eyes) noblest of trees — how there issues out swiftly from the 
wound a fiow of thick white milk, which will congeal, in an 
hour's time, into a gum intermediate in its properties between 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha. He talks of a time when the 
English gutta-percha market ehaU be supplied from the 
Balatas of the northern hills, which cannot 'be shipped 
away as timber. He t«lls you how the tree is a tree of a 
generous, virtuous and elaborate race — " a tree of God, which 
is full of sap," as one said of old of such — and what could he 
say better, less or more ? Por it is a Sapota, cousin to the 
Sapodnia, and other excellent fruit-trees, itself most execsllent 
even in its fruit-bearing pow«r; for eveiy five years it is 
covered with such a crop of delicious plums, that the lazy Negro 

1 Broaiiiium Anbletii. ' Guaiaeum. 

. ' Copaifera. ' Eriodeudroii. 

' Hura crBpitans. ' Mimuaopa Balatn. 
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thinks it worth his while to spend days of hard work, besides 
incurring the penalty of the law (for the trees aie Government 
property), in cutting it down for the sake of ita fruit.. But this 
tree your guide will cut himself. There is no gully between 
it and the Government station ; and he can carry it away ; 
and it is worth his wliile to do so ; for it will square, he thinks, 
into ft log more than three feet in diameter, and e^hty, ninety — 
he hopes almost a hundred — feet in length of hard, heavy wood, 
incorruptible, save in salt water ; better than oak, as good as 
teak, and only surpassed in this island by the Poui He will 
make a st^e round it, some eight feet high, and cut it above 
the spurs. It will take his convict gang {for convicts are. " 
turned to some real use in Trinidad) several days to get it 
down, and many more days to square it with the axa A 
trace must be made to it through the wood, clearing away 
vegetation for which an European millionaire, could he keep 
it in his park, would gladly pay a hundred pounds a yard. The 
cleared stems, especially those of the palms, must be cut into 
rollers ; and the dragging of the huge log over them vrili be a 
work of weeks, especially in the wet season. But it can be 
done, and it shall be ; so he leaves a significant mark on his 
new-foimd treasure, and leads you on thrpugh the bush, 
hewing his way with light strokes right and left, so care- 
lessly that you are inclined to beg him to hold his hand, 
and not destroy in a moment things so beautiful, so curious, 
things which would be invaluable in an English hothouse. 

And where are the famous Orchids ? They perch on every 
bough and stem: but they are not, with three or four 
exceptions, in flower in the winter; and if they were, I 
know nothing about them — at least, I know enough to 
know how little I know, "Whosoever has read Darwin's 
"Fertilization of Orchids," and finds in his own reason that 
the book is true, had best say nothing about the beautiful 
monsters till he has seen with his own eyes more than his 
master. 

And yet even the three or four that are in flower are 
worth going many a mile to sea In the hothouse, they 
seem almost artificial from their strangeness : but to see 
J:hem "natural," on natural boughs, gives a sense of their 
reality, which no uimatural situation can give, Even to 
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look up at tliem perched on bough an 1 t n one r les bj ; - 
and to guess what exquisite and fanta tofonimy ae n 
a few months or weeks, out of those fle by otten un ightly, 
leaves, is a strange pleasure ; a spur to the fancy wh ch 3 
surely wholesome, if we will but bel e e th t 11 tl e e thin s 
were invented by A Pancy, which desires to caJl out m us, 
by contemplating them, such small fancy as we possess ; and ' 
to make us poets, each according to his power, by showing a 
world in which, if rightly looked at, all is poetry. 

Another fact will soon force itself on your attention, unless 
you wish to tumble down and get wet up to your knees. 
The soil is furrowed everywhere by holes ; by graves, some 
two or three feet wide and deep, and of uncertain length and 
shape, often wandering about for thirty or forty feet, and run- 
ning confusedly into each other. They are not the work of 
man, nor of an animal; for no earth seems to have been 
thrown out of them. In the bottom of the dry graves you 
sometimes see a decaying root: but most of them just now 
are full of water, and of tiny fish also, who burrow in the 
mud and sleep during the dry season, to come out and swim 
during the wet. These graves are, some of them, plainly 
quite new. Some, again, are very old ; for trees of aU. sizes 
are growing in them and over them. 

What makes them ^ A question not easily answered. But 
the shrewdest foresters say that they have held the roots of 
trees now dead. Either the tree has fallen and torn its roots 
out of the ground, or the roots and stumps have rotted in their 
place, and the soil above them has fallen in. 

But they must decay very quickly, these roots, to leave 
their quite fresh graves thus empty : and — now one thinks of 
it— how few fallen trees, or even dead sticks, there are about. 
An English wood, if left to itself, would be cumbered with 
fallen timber ; and one has heard of forests in North America, 
through which it is all but impossible to make way, so high 
are piled, up, among the still-growing trees, dead logs in every 
stage of decay. Such a aight may be seen in Europe, among 
the high Silver-fir forests of the Pyrenees. How is it not so 
here ? How indeed ? And how comes it — if you will look 
again — that there are few or no faRen leaves, and actually no 
leaf-mould? In an English wood there would be a foot — 
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perhaps two feet — of Hack soil, renewed hy eveiy autumo 
leaf fall. Two feet ? One has heard often enough of bison- 
hunting in Himalayan forests among Deodaras one hundred 
and fifty feet high, and scarlet E-hododendrons thirty feet 
high, growing in fifteen or twenty feet of leaf-and-timber 
mould. And here in a forest equally ancient, every plant is 
growii^ out of the bare yellow loam, as it might in a well- 
hoed garden bed. Is it not strange ? 

Most strange ; till you remember where you are — in one of 
Nature's hottest and dampest laboratories. Nearly eighty 
inches of yearly rain and more than eighty degrees of per- 
petual heat make swift work with vegetable fibre, "which, in 
our cold and sluggard cHme, would curdle into leaf-mould, 
perhaps into peat. Fax to the north, in poor old Ireland, 
and far to the south, in Patagonia, begin the zones of peat, 
where dead vegetable fibre, its treasures of light and heat 
locked up, lies all but useless age after age. But this is the 
zone of illimitable sun-foroe, which destroys as swiftly as 
it generates, and generates again as swiftly as it destroys. 
Here, when the forest giant falls, as some tell me that they 
have heard him fall, on silent nights, when the cracking of the 
roots below and the lianes aloft rattles like musketry thrdi^h 
the woods, till the gj'eat trunk comes down, with a boom aa 
of a heavy gun, re-echoing on from mountain-side to moun- 
tain-side ; then — 

" Nothing in Mm that doth fade, 

But doth suffer an air-diango 

Into somathing rich and strango." 

Under the genial rain and genial beat the timber tree 
itself, all its tangled ruin of lianes and parasites, and 
the boughs and leaves snapped off not only by the blow, 
but by the very wind, of the falling tree — all melt away 
swiftly and peacefully in a few months — say almost a few 
days — into the water, and carbonic acid, and sunlight, out ■ 
of which they were created at first, to be_absorbed instan^ 
by the green leaves -Sioujid; and, transmuted into fresh forms 
of beauty, leave not a wrack behind. Explained thus — and 
this I believe to be the true explanation — the absence of 
leaf-mould is one of the grandest, as it is one of the most 
startling, phenomena of the forest. 
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Look here at a fresh wonder. Away in front of ns a 
smooth grey pillar glistens on high. You can see neither the 
top nor the bottom of it. But its colour, and ita perfectly 
cylindrical shape, tell you what it is — a glorious Palmiste ; one 
of those queens of the forest whicli you saw standing in the 
fields ; with its capital buried in the green cloud and its base 
buried in that bank of green velvet plumes, which you must, 
skirt carefully round, for they are a prickly dwarf paJm, called 
here Black Eoseau.^ Close to it rises another pillar, as stra^ht 
and smooth, but one-fourth of the diameter — a giant's walk- 
ing cane. Its head, too, is in the green cloud. But near 
are two or three younger ones only forty or fifty feet high, 
and you see their delicate feather heads, and are told that 
they are Manacques ; * the slender nymphs which attend 
upon the forest queen, as beautiful, though not as grand, 
as she. 

The land slopes down fast now. You are tramping 
through stiff mud, and those Eoseaux are a sign of water. 
There is a stream or gully near : and now for the first time 
you can see clear sundiine through the stems ; and , see, too, 
something of the bank of foKage on the other side of the 
brook. Tou catch sight, it may be, of the head of a tree aloft, 
blazing with golden trmnpet flowers, which is a Poui ; and of 
another lower one covered with hoar-frost, perhaps a Croton ;^ 
and of another, a giant covered with purple tassels. That is 
an Angelim. Another giant overtops even him. His dark 
glossy leaves toss off sheets of silver light as they flicker in 
the breeze ; for it blows hard aloft outside while you are in 
stifling calm. That is a Balata, And what is that on high 1 — 
Twenty or thirty square yards of rich crimson a hundred feet 
above the ground. The flowers may beloi^ to the tree itself. 
It may be a Mountain-mangrove.* which I have never seen in 
flower : but take the glasses and decide. No. The flowers 
belong to a liane. The " wonderful " Prince of Wales's feather^ 
has taken possession of the head of a huge Mombin,* and 
tiled it all over with crimson combs which crawl out to the 
ends of the branches, and dangle twenty or thirty feet down, 
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wavii^ and leaping in the breeze. And over all blazes the 
cloudless blue. 

You gaze astounded. Ten steps downward, and the vision 
is gone. The green cloud has closed again over your head, 
and you are stumbling in the darkness of the bush, half 
blinded by the sudden change from ihe blaze to the shade. 
Beware. " Take care of the Croc-chien I " shouts your com- 
panion ; and you are aware of, not a foot from your face, a 
long, green, curved whip, armed with pairs of barbs some four 
inches apart ; and are aware also, at the same moment, that 
another has seized you by the arm, another by the knees, and 
that you must back out, unless you are willing to part with 
your clothes first, and your flesh afterwards. You back out, 
and find that you have walked into the tips — luckily only into 
the tips — of the fein-like fronds of a trailing and climbing 
palm such as you see in the Botanic Gardens. That came 
from the East, and famishes the rattan-canes. This ^ 
furnishes the gri-gri-canes, and is rather worse to meet, if 
possible, than the rattan. Your companion, while he helps 
yau to pick the barbs out, calls the palm laughingly by 
another name," Suelta-mi-Ingles;" and tells you the old story 
of the Spanish soldier at San Josef. You are near the water 
now ; for here is a thicket of Balisiera.^ Push through, under 
their great plantain-Hke leaves. Slip down the muddy bank 
to that patch of gravel. See first, though, that it is not 
tenanted already by a deadly Mapepire, or rattlesnake, wrdch 
has not the grace, as his cousin in North America has, to use 
his rattle. 

The brooklet, muddy with last night's raiu, is dammed and 
bridged by winding roots, in shape hke the jointed wooden 
snakes which we used to play with as children. They belong 
probably to a fig, whose trunk is somewhere up in the green 
cloud. Sit down on one, and look, around and aloft. From 
the soil to the sky, which peeps through here and there, 
the air is packed with green leaves of every imaginable hue 
and shape. Bound our feet are Arums,* with snow-white 
spadixes and hoods, one instance among many here of 
brilliant colour developing itself in deep shade. But is the 
' Desmoncns. ' Helicouia. ' Sjiatliiphjllmti caaufolium. 
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a of the forest actually as great as it seems ? Or are 
our eyes, accustomed to the blaze outside, unable to expand 
rapidly enough, and so liable to mistake for darkness air 
really fuU of light reflected downward, agaiu and again, at 
every angle, from the glossy surfaces of a million leaves ? At 
least we may be excused ; for a bat has made the same mistake, 
and flits past us at noonday. And there is another — No ; as 
it turns, a bla^e of metallic azure off the upper side of the 
wings proves this one to be no bat, but a Morpho — a moth 
as big as a bat. And what was that second larger flash of 
golden green, which dashed at the moth, and back to yonder 
branch not ten feet off? A Jaeamar' — kingfisher, as they 
miscall her here, sitting fearless of man, with the moth in her 
long beak. Her throat is snowy white, her under-parts rich 
red brown. Her breast, and all her upper phmiage and long 
tail, glitter with golden green. There is light enough in this 
darkness, it seems. But now a look again at the plants. 
Among the white-flowered Amms are other Arums, stalked 
and spotted, of which beware; for they are the poisonous 
Seguine-diable,^ the dumbH3ane, of which evil tales were told 
in the days of slavery. A few drops of its milk, put into the 
mouth of a refractory slave, or again into the food of a cruel 
nmster, could cause swelling, choking, and burning agony for 
many hours. 

Over our heads bend the great arrow leaves and purple 
leaf-stalks of the Tanias ; ' and mingled with them, leaves 
often lai^r still : oval, glossy, bright, ribbed, reflecting from 
thefr underside a silver light They belong to Arumas;* 
and from their ribs are woven the Indian baskets and packs. 
Above these, again, the BahaiiTs bend their loi^ leaves, 
eight or ten feet long apiece ; ai-d under the shade of the 
leaves their gay flower-spikes, like double rows of orange 
and black birds' beaks upside down. Above them, and 
among them, rise stiff upright shrubs, with pairs of pointed 
leaves, a foot long some of them, pale green above, and 
yellow or fawn-coloured beneath. You may see, by the 
three longitudinal nerves in each leaf, that they are Melas- 

' Galtulo. 

' Dieffenbaehia, of wMeh varieties are not now uncommon in hothouses. 

° Xanthosoma, '' Calathea. 
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tomas of different kinds — a sure token they that you are 
in the Tropics — a probable token that you are in IVopical 
America, 

And over them, and among them, what a strange variety 
of foliage : Look at the contrast between the Balisiers and that 
branch which has thruat itself among them, which you t-ake 
for 8. dark copper-coloured fern, so finely divided are its 
glossy leaves. It is really a Mimosa. — Boia MulEltre^ as they 
call it here. What a contrast again, the huge feathery fronds 
of the Cocorite pakna which stretch right away hither 
over our heads, twenty and thirty feet in length. And what 
is that spot of crimson flame hanging in the darkest spot 
of aU from an nuder-bough of that low weeping tree ? A 
flower-head of the Eosa del Monte.^ And what that bright 
straw-coloured fox's brush above it, with a brown hood 
like that of an Arum, brush and hood nigh three feet long 
each ? Look— for you require to look more than once, 
sometimes more than twice — here, up the stem of that 
Cocorite, or as much of it as you can see in the thicket. It 
is all j^ged with the brown butts of its old fallen leaves; 
and amoi^ the butts perch broad-leaved ferns, and fleshy 
Orchids, and above them, just below the plume of mighty 
fronds, the yellow fox's brush, which is its spathe of flower. 

What next ? Above the Cocorites dangle, amid a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves, festoons of a liane, or of two, for one has 
purple flowers, the other yellow — Bignonias, Banbinias — what 
not ? And through them a Carat^ palm has thrust its thin 
bending stem, and spread out its fiat head of fan-shaped leaves 
twenty feet long each : while over it, I verily believe, hangs 
eighty feet aloft the head of the very tree upon whose roots 
we are sitting. For amid the green cloud you may see sprigs ■ 
of leaf somewhat like that of a weeping willow ;* and there, 
probably, is the trunk to which they belong, or rather what 
will be a trunk at last. At present it is like a number of 
round-edged boards of every size, set on end, and slowly 
coalescing at their edges. There is a slit down the middle of 
the trunk, twenty or thirty feet long. You may see the green , 
light of the forest shining through it. Tes. That is probably 
V the fig; or, if not, then something else. Por who am I, that I 
' Pentaclethrii ElaiuBntoaa. ^ Brownea. ^ Sabal. ' Fieus salitifolia? 
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should know the hundredth part of tlie forms on which we look ? 
— And ahove all you catch a glimpse of that crim- 
son mass of Nomotea which we admired just now; and, 
black as yew against the hlue sky and white cloud, the 
plumes of one Palmiste, who has climbed toward the 
light, it may he for ceaturies, through the green cloud; and 
now, weary and yet triumphant, rests her dark head among the 
bright fohage of a Ceiba, and feeds unhindered on the siin. 

There, take your tired eyes down again ; and turn them right, "^^ 
or left, or where you will, to see the same scene, and yet never / 
the same. New forms, new combinations ; a wealth of crea- / 
tive Genius — let us use the wise old word in its true sense — / 
incomprehensible by the human intellect or the human eye, / 
even as He is who makes it all, Whose garment, or rather"^ 
Whose speech, it is. The eye is not fiUed with seeing, or the- 
ear with hearing ; and never would be, did you roam these I 
forests for a hundred years. How many years would you ) 
need merely to examine and discriminate the different species ? 
And when you had done that, how many more to learn their 
action and reaction on each other? How many more to leani 
their virtues, properties, uses ? How many more to answer 
the perhaps ever unanswerable c[uestion — How they exist 
and grow at all ? By what miracle they are compacted 
out of light, air, and water, each after its kind ? How, 
again, those kinds began to he, and what they were like at 
first ? Whether those crowded, struggling, competing shapes 
are stable or variable? Whether or not they are vary- 
ing still ? Whether even now, as we ait heie, the great 
God may not be creating, slowly but surely, new forms 
of beauty loimd us? Why not? If He chose to do it,- 
could He not do it? And even had you answered that 
question, which would require whole centuries of observa- 
tion as patient and accurate as that; which Mr. Darwin 
employed on Orchids and climbing plants, how much nearer 
would you be to the deepest question of all — -Do these things 
exist, or only appear? Are they solid realities, or a mere 
phantasmagoria, orderly indeed, and law-ruLed. but a 
phantasm^oria still ; a picture-book by which God speaks 
to rational essences, created in His own likeness? And 
even had you solved that old problem, and decided for 
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you would still have to learn 
wbicli enters into 



■ or against bin 

f not tliroogh the head, but through the heart; which (let 

/ some modem philosophers say what they will) defies all 

( analysis, aud can be no more defined or explained by words 

\ than a mother's love. I mean, the causes and the effects 

^^of their beauty ; that " Esthetic of plants," of which 

Schleiden has spoken so well in that charming book of 

his, " The Plant," which all should read who wish to know 

somewhat of " The Open Secret." 

But when they read it, let them read with open hearts. 
For that same "Open Secret" ia, I suspect, one of those 
which God may hide Irom the wise and prudent, and yet 
reveal to babes. 

At least, so it seemed to me, the first day that T went, awe- 
. jtruck; ^ into the High Woods ; and so it seemed to me^ the" 
!ast day that I cume, even more awe-struck, out of them. 



^rs 
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W^E were, of course, desirous to visit that famous Lake of 
Pitch, which our old nursery literature described as one of 
the " Wonders of the World." It is not that ; it is merely 
a very odd, quaint, unexpected, and only half-explained 
phenomenon : but no wonder. That epithet should be kept 
for such matters as the growth of a crystal, the formation of 
a cell, the germination of a seed, the coming true of a plant, 
whether from a fruit or from a cutting-: in a word, for any 
and all those hourly and momentary miracles which were 
attributed of old to some Vis Formatrix of nature ; and are 
now attributed to some other abstract formula, as they will 
be to some fresh one, and to a dozen more, before the century 
is out ; because the more accurately and deeply they are in- 
vestigated, the more inexplicable they wiU be found. 

So it is ; but the " public " are not inclined to believe that 
so it is, and will not see, till their minds get somewhat of a 
truly scientific training. 

If any average educated person were asked — Which 
seemed to him more wonderful, that a hen's egg should 
always produce a chicken, or that it should now and then 
produce a sparrow or a duckling? — can it be doubted what 
answer he would give 1 or that it would he the wrong 
answer? What answer, again, would be make to the 
question — Which is more, wonderful, that dwarfs and 
giants — i.e. people under four feet six or over six feet 
six — should be exceedingly rare ?— or that the human race 
is not of all possible heights from three inches to thirty 
i'eet? Can it be doubted that in this case, as in the last, 
the wrong answer would be giveu ? He would defend him- 
self, probably, if he had a smattering of science, by sayina 
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that experience teaches na that Nature works by " iavariabla 
laws ;" by which he would mean, usually unbroken customs ; 
and that he has, therefore, a right to he astonished if they 
are broken. But be would be wrong. The just cause of 
astonishment is, that the laws are, on the whole, invariable ; 
that the customs are bo seldom broken ; that sun and moon, 
plants and animals, grains of dust and vesicles of vapour, 
are not perpetually committing some vagary or other, and 
making as great fools of themselves as human beings are 
wont to do. Happily for the existence of the universe, they 
do not. But how, and still more why, things in general 
behave so respectably and loyally, is a wonder which is either 
utterly inexplicable, or explicable, I hold, only on the old 
theory that they obey Some One— whom we obey to a very 
limited extent indeed. Not that this latter theory gets rid of 
the perpetual and omnipresent element of wondrousness. If 
matter alone exists, it is a wonder and a mystery how it 
obeys itself. If A Spirit exists, it is a wonder and a mystery 
rilow He makes matter obey Him. All that the scientific 
iman can do is, to confess the presence of mystery all day 

■ long ; and to live in that wholesome and calm attitude of 
' wonder which we call awe and reverence ; that so he may- be 

■ delivered from the unwholesome and passionate fits of wonder 
\wbich we call astonishment, the child of ignorance and fear, 

and the parent of rashness and superstition. So will he 
keep his mind in the attitude most fit for seizing new facts, 
whenever they are presented to him. So he will be able, 
when he doubts of a new fact, to examine himself whether 
he doubts it on just grounds ; whether his doubt may not 
proceed from mere self-conceit, because the fact does not suit 
his preconceived theories ; whether it may not proceed from 
an even lower passion, which he shares (being hiiman) with 
the most uneducated; namely, from dread of the two great 
bogies. Novelty and Size — novelty, which maltes it hard 
to convince the country feUow that in the tropics great 
flowers grow on taU trees, as they do here on herbs ; size, 
which makes it hard to convince him that in far lands trees 
are often two and three hundred feet high, simply because be 
has never seen one here a hundred feet high. It is not 
surprising, but saddening, to watch what power these two 
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i have over the minds of those who would be angry 
if they were supposed to be uneducated. How often has one 
heard the existence of the sea-serpent declared impossible 
and absurd, on these very grounds, by people who thought 
they were arguing scientifically : the sea-serpent could not 
exiat, firstly because — because it was so odd, strange, new, 
in a word, and unlike anything that they had ever aeen or 
fancied; and, secondly, because it was so big. The first 
ailment would apply to a thousand new facts, which phy- 
sical science is daily proving to be true; and the second, 
when the reputed size of the sea-serpent is compared with the 
knoipVii size of the ocean, rather more silly than the assertion 
that a ten-pound pike could not live in a half-acre pond, 
because it was too small to hold him. The true arguments 
against the existence of a sea-serpent, namely, that no 
Ophidian could live long under water, and that therefore 
the sea-serpent, if he existed, would be seen continually 
at the suriace ; and again, that the appearance taken 
for a sea-serpent has been proved, again and again, to 
be merely a long line of rolling porpoises — these really 
sound arguments would be nothing to such people, or only be 
accepted as supplementing and corroborating their dislike 
to believe in anything new, or anything a little bi^er 
than usual. 

- But so works the average, i.e. the uneducated and barbaric 
intellect, afraid of the New and the Eig, whether in space or 
in time. How the fear of those two phantoms has hindered 
our knowledge of this planet, the geologist knows only 
too well. 

It was excusable, therefore, that this Pitch Lake should be 
counted among the wonders of the world; for it is, certainly, 
tolerably big. It covers ninety-nine acres, and contains 
millions of tons of so-called pitch. 

Its first discoverers, of course, were not bound to see that 
a pitch lake of ninety-nine acres was no more wonderful 
Uian any of the little pitch wells — " spues " or " galls," as 
we should call them in' Hampshire — a yard across ; or any 
One of the tiny veins and lumps of pitch which abound in 
the suiTOunding forests ; and no less wonderful than if it had 
covered ninety-nine thousand acres instead of ninety-nine. 
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Moreover, it was a novelty. People were not aware of the 
vast quantity of similar deposita which exist up and down 
the hotter regions o£ the globe. And being new and big 
too, ita genesis demanded, for the comfort of the barbario 
intellect, a cataclysm, and a convulsion, and some sort of 
prodigious birth, which was till lately referred, like many 
another strange object, to volcanic action. The explanation 
savoured somewhat of a "bull;" for what a volcano could 
do to pitch, save to burn it up into coke and gases, it is 
difficult to see. 

It now turns out that the Pitch Lake, like most other 
things, owes its appearaneo on the surface to no convulsion 
or vagary at all, but to a most slow, orderly, and respectable 
process of nature, by which buried vegetable matter, which 
would have become peat, and finally brown coal, in a tem- 
perate climate, becomes, under the hot tropic soil, asphalt 
and od, continually oozing up beneath the pressure of the 
strata above it. Such, at least, is the opinion of Messrs. 
Wall and Sawkina, the geological surveyors of Trinidad, and 
of several chemists whom tbey quote ; and I am bound to 
say, that all I saw at the iake and elsewhere, during two 
separate visits, can be easily explained on their hypothesis, 
and that no other possible cause suggests itself as yet. The 
same cause, it may be, has produced the submarine sprii^ of 
petroleum, off the shore near Point Eouge, where men can at 
times skim the floating oil off the surface of the sea ; the 
petroleum and asphalt of the Windward Islands and of 
Cuba, especially the well-known Barbados tar; and the 
petroleum springs of the mainland, described by Hum- 
boldt, at I'rasillo, in the Gulf of Cumana ; and " the 
inexhaustible deposits of mineral pitch in the provinces 
of Merida and Coro, and, above all, in that of Maraoayho. 
In the latter, it is employed for caulking the ships which 
navigate the lake."^ But the reader shaR hear what the 
famous lake is like, and judge for himsel£ "^Tiy not! He 
may not be " scientific," but, as Professor Huxley well 

^ Quoted from Codazzi, by Messia. "Wall and Sawtins, ia an Appendix on 
Asplialt Deposits, an excellent monograph which first pointed out, as far as i 
am aware, ibs fact that asphalt, at Isast at the surface, is found almost e^clu- 
(dyelj in the warmer parts of the globe,. 
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Eunmuo down, then, hy steamer, some thirty-six miles 
south from Port of Spain, along a flat mangrove shore, 
broken only at one spot by the conical hill of San Fernando, 
we arrived off a peninsula, whose flat top is somewhat higher 
tlian the lowland right and left. The uplands are rich with 
primfeval forest, and perhaps always have been. The lower 
land, right and left, was, I believe, cultivated for sugar, till 
the disastrous epoch of 1846 : but it is now furred over with 
rastrajo woods. 

We ran, on our first visit, past the pitch point of La Brea, 
southwestward to Trois, where an industrial farm for convicts 
had been established by my host the Governor. We were 
lifted on shore through a tumbling surf; and welcomed by 
an intelligent and courteoiis German gentleman, who showed 
us all that was to be seen ; and what we saw was satisfactory 
enough. The estate was paying, though this was only its 
tliird year. An average number of 77 convicts had already 
cleared 195 acres, of which 182 were under cultivation. 
Part of this had just been reclaimed from pestilential swamp : 
a permanent benefit to the health of the island. In spit© of 
the exceptional drought of the yeai before, and the sub- 
sequent plague of caterpillars, 83,000 pounds of rice had 
been grown; and the success of the rice crop, it must be 
remembered, will become more and more important to the 
island, as the increase of Coolie labourers increases the 
demand for the grain. More than half the plantains put in . 
(22,000) were growing, and other vegetables in abundance, 
lint, above all, there were more than 7,000 young coco-palms 
doing well, and pTomising a perpetual source of wealth for 
the future. For as the trees grow, and the crops raised 
between them diminish, the coco-palms will require little or 
no care, but yield fruit the whole year round without further 
expense; and the establishment can then be removed else- 
where, to reclaim a fresh sheet of land. 

Altogether, the place was a satisfactory specimen of what 
can be effected in a tropical country by a Government which 
will govern. Since then, another source of profitable em- 
ployment for West Indian convicts has been suggested to me. 
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Bamboo, it is cow found, will supply an admirable material 
for paper ; and I have been asaured by paper-makers 
that those who will plant the West Indian wet lands with 
bamboo for their use, may realize enormous profits. 

We scrambled back into the boat — bad, of course, a heap 
of fruit, bananas, oranges, pine-apples, tossed in after us — and 
ran back again in the steamer to the famous La Brea. 

As we neared the shore, we perceived that the beach was 
black with pitch; and the breeze being off the land, the 
asphalt smell {not unpleasant) came ofi' to welcome us. We 
rowed in, and saw in front of a little row of wooden houses 
a tall mulatto, in blue policeman's dress, gesticulating and 
shouting to ua. He was the ward-policeman, and I found 
him (as I did all the coloured police) able and courteous 
shrewd and trusty. These police are excellent specimens of ■ 
what can be made of the Negro, or Half-negro, if he be but 
first drilled, and then given a responsibility which calls out 
his self-respect. He was warning our ciew not to run 
aground on one or other of the pitch reefs, which here take 
the place of rocks. A large one, a hundred yards off on the 
left, has been almost all dug away, and carried to New York 
or to Paris to make asphalt pavement. 

The boat was run ashore, under his directions, on a spit of 
sand between the pitch ; and when she ceased bumpii^ up 
and down in the muddy surf, we scrambled out into a world 
exactly the hue of its inhabitants — of every shade, from 
jet-black to copper-brown. The pebbles on the shore were 
pitch. A tide-pool close by was enclosed in pitch : a four-eyes 
was swimming about in it, staring up at us; and when we 
hunted him, tried to escape, not by diving, but by jumping 
on shore on the pitch, and scrambling off between our legs. 
While the policeman, after profoundest courtesies, was gone 
to get a mule-cart to take us up to the lake, and planks to 
bridge its water- channels, we took a look round at this oddest 
of comers of tlie earth. 

In front of us was the unit of civilization — the police- 
station, wooden, on wooden stilts (as all well-bmlt houses 
are here), to ensure a draught of air beneath them. We 
weie, of course, asked to come in and sit down, but prefeiTed 
looking about, under oux umbrellas ; for the heat was intense. 
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The soil is half pitch, half hrown earth, among which the 
pitch sweals in and out, as tallow sweals from a candle. It 
is always in slow motion under the heat of the tropic sun ; 
and no wonder if some of the cottages have sunk right and 
left ia such a treacherous foundation. A stone or brick 
house could not stand here: hut wood aud palm-thatch are 
hoth l%ht and tough enough to be safe, let the ground give 
way as it will 

The soil, however, is very rich. The pitch certainly does 
not injure vegetation, though plants will not grow actually in 
it. The first plants which caught our eyes were pine-apples ; 
for which La Brea is famous. The heat of the soil, as weD 
as of the air, brings them to special perfection. They grow 
about anywhere, unprotected by hedge or fence ; for the 
Negros here seem honest enough, at least towards each 
other. And at the comer of the house was a bush worth 
looking at, for we had heaid of it for many a year. It bore 
prickly, heart-shaped pods an inch long, filled with seeds 
coated with a red waxy pulp. 

This was a famous plant — Bixa Orellana, Roucou ; and 
that pulp was the well-known Amotta dye of commerce. In 
England and Holland, it is used merely, I believe, to colour 
cheeses ; but in the Spanish Main, to colour human beings. 
The Indian of the Orinoco prefers paint to clothes; and 
when he has " roucoued" himself from head to foot, considers 
himself in full dress, whether for war or dancing. Doubtless 
he knows his own business best from long experience. In- 
deed, as we stood broiling on the shore, we began somewhat 
to regret that European manners and customs prevented our 
adopting the Guaraon and Arawak fashion. 

The mule-cart arrived ; the lady of the party was put into 
it on a chair, and slowly bumped and rattled past the comer 
of Dundonald Street — so named after the old sea^hero, who 
was, in his lifetime, full of projects for utilizing this same 
pitch — and up a pitch road, with a pitch gutter on each side. 

The pitch in the toad has been, most of it, laid down by 
hand, and is slowly working down the slight incline, leaving 
pools and rats full of water, often invisible, because covered 
with a film of brown pitch-dust, and so letting in the unwary 
walker over his shoes. The pitch in the gutter-bank ia in ite 
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native place, and as it spues slowly out of the soil into tlie 
ditch in odd wieaths and lumps, we coidd watch, in little, 
the process which has produced the whole deposit — ^ptobahly 
the whole lake itself. 

A buUock-cart, laden with pitch, came jolting down past 
us ; and we observed that the lumps, when the fracture is 
fresh, have all a drawn-out look; that the very air-bubbles in 
them, which are often very numerous, are all drawn out like- 
wise, long and oval, like the air-bubbles in some ductile lavas. 
On our left, aa we went on, the bush was low, all of yellow 
Cassia and white Hibisena, and 
tangled with lovely convolvulus-like 
creepers, Ipomcea and Echites, with 
white, purple, or yellow flowers. On 
I the right were Negro huts and gar- 
dens, fewer and fewer as we went on 
— all rich with fruit-trees, especially 
with oralis, hung with fruit of every 
hue; and beneath them, of course, 
the pine-apples of La Erea. Every- 
where along the road grew, seem- 
ingly wild hei'e, that pretty low tree, 
the Cashew, with rounded yellow- 
veined leaves and little green flowers, 
followed by a quaint pink and red- 
stiiped poar, from which hangs, at 
the larger and lower end, a kidney- 
ca.<hsK Aiii. shaped bean, which bold folk eat when 

roasted : but woe to those who try it when raw ; for the acrid 
oil blisters the lips, and. even while the beans are roasting, 
the fumes of the oil will blister the cook's face if she holds 
it too near the tire. 

As we went onward up the gentle slope {the rise is one 
hundred and thirty-eight feet in rather moi'e than a mile), 
the ground became more and more full of pitch, and the 
vegetation poorer and more ruahy, till it resembled, on the 
whole, that of an English fen. An Ipomcea or two, and a 
scarlet-flowered dwarf Heliconia, kept up the tropic tyjte, as 
does a stiff brittle fern about two feet high,' We picked 
' Blecliiium aermlatum. 
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the weeds, which looked like English mint or basU, and ■ 
found that most of them had three longitudinal nerves in 
each leaf, and were really Melaatomaa, though dwarfed into a 
far meaner habit than that of the noble forma we 3aw at 
Ohaguanas, and again on the other side of the lake. On the 
right, too, in a hollow, WM a whole wood of Groo-groo palms, 
grey stemmed, grey leaved ; and here and there a patch of 
white or black roseau rose gracefully eight or ten feet h^h 
among the reeds. 

The plateau of pitch now widened out, and the whole 
ground looked like an asphalt pavement, half overgrown 
with marsh-loving weeds, whose roots feed in the sloppy 
water which overlies the pitch. But, as yet, there was no 
sign of the lake. The incline, though gentle, shuts off the 
view of what is beyond. This last Up of the lake hae surely 
overflowed, and is overflowing still, though very slowly. Its 
furrows all curve downward ; and it is, in fact, as one of our 
party said, " a black glacier." The pitch, expanding under 
the burning sun of day, must needs expand most towards the 
line of least resistance, that is, downhill ; and when it con- 
tracts again under the coolness of night, it contracts, surely 
from the same cause, more downhill than it does uphill; 
and so each particle never returns to the spot whence it 
started, but rather drags the particles above it downward 
toward itself. At least, so it seemed to us. Thus may 
be explained the' common mistake which is noticed by 
Messrs. Wall and Sawkins' in their admirable description 
of the lake. 

" Al! previous descriptions refer the bituminous matter 
scattered over the La Brea district, and especially that 
between the village and the lake, to streams which have 
issued at some former epoch from the lake, and extended 
into the sea. This supposition is totally incorrect, as solidifl- 
eation would have probably ensued before it had proceeded 
one-tenth of the distance; and such of the asphalt as has 
undoubtedly escaped from the lake has not advanced more 
than a few yards, and always presents the curved surfaces 
already described, and never appears as an extended 
shiiet." 
; " Ooological Surrey of Tiiiiiilad ;" Appenilix G, on jlsphiltio Dapcaits. 
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Agreeing with tbis statement as a. whole, I nevertheless 
cannot but think it probable that a great deal of the asphalt, 
whether it be in large masses or in scattered veins, may be 
moving very slowly downhill, from the lake to the sea, by 
the process of expansion by day, and contraction by night ; 
and may be likened to a caterpillar, or rather caterpillars in- 
munerable, progressing by expanding and contractii^ their 
rings, having strength enough to ciawl downhill, but not 
strength enough to back uphiU again. 

At last we suimounted the last rise, and before us lay the 
famous lake — not at the bottom of a depieasion, as we ex- 
pected, bTit at the top of a rise, whence the ground slopes 
away from it on two sides, and rises from it very slightly on 
the two others. The black pool glared and glittered in the 
sun, A gronp of islands, some twenty yards wide, were 
scattered about the middle of it. Beyond it rose a noble 
forest of Moiiche fan-palms ; * and to the right of them high 
wood with giant Mombins and undergrowth of Cocorite— a 
paradise on the other side of the Stygian pool. 

We walked, with some misgivings, on t« the asphalt, and 
found it perfectly hard. In a few yards we were stopped by 
a channel of cleax water, with tiny fish and water-beetles in 
it; and, looking roujid, saw that the whole lake w^ intersected 
with channels, so unlike anything which can be seen else- 
where, that it is not easy to describe them. 

Conceive a crowd of mushrooms, of all shapes, from ten to 
fifty feet across, close together side by side, their tops .being 
kept at exactly the same level, their rounded rims squeezed 
tight against each other ; then conceive water poured on them 
so as to fill the parting seams, and in the wet season, during 
which we visited it, to overflow the tops somewhat. Thus 
would each mushroom represent, tolerably well, one of the 
innumerable flat asphalt bosses, which seem to have sprung up 
each from a separate centre, while the parting seams would 
be of much the same shape as those in the asphalt, broad and 
shallow atop, and rolling downward in a smooth curve, till 
they are at bottom mere cracks, from two to ten feet deep. 
Whether these cracks actually close up below, and the two 
contiguous masses of pitch become one, cannot be seen. As 

' Miiviritia flci:x;o^a. • 
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far as the eye goes down, they are two, though pressed close 
to each other. Messrs. Wall and Sawkms explam the odd 
fact clearly and simply. The oil, they say, which the asphalt 
contains when it rises first, evaporates in the sun, of course 
most on the outside of the heap, leaving a tough coat of 
asphalt, ■which has, generally, no power to unite with the cor- 
responding coat of the next mass. Meanwhile, Mr. Manross, 
an American gentleman, who has written a very clever and 
interesting account of the lake,^ seems to have heen so far 
deceived by the curved and squeezed edges of these masses, 
that he attributes to each of them a revolving motion, and sup- 
poses that the material is continually passing from the centre 
to the edges, when it " rolls under," and rises ^ain in the 
middle. Certainly the strange stuff looks, at the first glance, 
as if it were behavii^ in this way ; and certainly, also, hia 
theory would explain the appearance of sticks and logs in the 
pitch. But Messrs. Wall and Sawkins say that they observed 
no such motion ; nor did we : and I agree with them, that it 
is not very obvious to what force, or what influence, it could 
be attributable. We must, therefore, seek for some other way 
of aecounting for the sticks — which utterly puzzled us, and 
which Mr. Manross well describes as "numerous pieces of 
wood which, being involved in the pitch, are constantly 
coming to the sui-feee. They are often several feet in length, 
and five or six inches in diameter. On reaching the surface 
they generally assume an upright position, one end being 
detained in the pitch, while the other is elevated by the lift- 
ing of the midtUe. They may be seen at frec[uent intervals 
over the lake, standing up to the height of two or even three 
feet They look like stumps of trees protruding through the 
pitch ; but tiieir parvenu character is curiously betrayed by a 
ragged cap of pitch which invariably covers the top, and 
bangs down like hounds' ears on either side." 

Whence do they come ? Have they been blown on to the 
lake, or left behind by man ? or are they fossil trees, integral 
parts of the vegetable stratum below which is continually 
rolling upward ? or are they of both kinds ? 1 do not know. 
Only this is certain, as Messrs. Wall and Sawkins have 
pointed out, that not only " the purer varieties of asphalt, 

' "American Joiirual of Scicue?," Sept. 1855. 
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such as approach or are identical with asphalt glance, have 
been observed " (though not, I think, in the lake itself) " in 
isolated masses, where there was iittle doubt of their proceed- 
ing from ligneous substances of la^er dimensions, such as 
roots and piece,? of trunks and branches ; " but moreover, that 
" it is also necessary to admit a species of conversion by con- 
tact ; since pieces of wood included accidentally in the 
asphalt, for example, by dropping from overhanging vegeta- 
tion, are often fomid partially transformed into the material." 
This is a statement which we verified again and again ; as we 
did the one which follows, namely, that the hollow bubbles 
which abound on the surface of the pitch "generally contain 
traces of' the lighter portions of vegetation," and " are mani- 
festly derived from leaves, &c., which are blown about the 
lake by the wind, and are covered with asphalt, and as they 
become asphalt themselves, give off gases, which form bubbles 
round them." 

But how is it that those logs stand up out of the asphalt, 
with asphalt caps and hounds' ears (as Mr. Manross well 
phrases it) on the tops of tbem ? 

We pushed ou across the lake, over the planks which the 
Negros laid down from island to island. Some, meanwhile, 
preferred a steeple-chase with water-jumps, after the fashion 
of the midshipmen on a certain second visit to the lake. 
How the Negros grinned delight and surprise at the vagaries 
of English lads — a species of animal altogether new to them. 
And how they grinned still more when certain staid and 
portly dignitaries caught the infection, and proved, by more 
than one good leap, that they too had been English school- 
boys — alas I long, long ago. 

So, whether by bridging, leapii^, or wadii^, we arrived at 
last at the little islands, and found them covered with a thick 
low scrub ; deep sedge, and among them Pinguins, like huge 
pine- apples without the apple ; grey wild Pines — parasites 
on Matapalos, which of course have established themselves, 
like robbers and vagrants as they are, everywhere; a true 
HoUy, with box-like leaves ; and a rare Cocoa-plum,' very- 
like the holly in habit, which seems to be all but conSned to 
those little patches of red earth, afloat on the pitch. Out o( 
> Chrjiobalwius Pellootirpus. 
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tlte scrub, when we were tliere, flew off two or tliree 
iiight-jars, very like our English apeeies, save that they 
had white in the wings ; and on the second viait, one of 
the midshipmen, true to the English boy's birds'-nesting 
instinct, found one of their eggs, white-spott«d, in a grass 
nest. 

Passing these little islands, which are said (I know not 
how truly) to change their places and number, wo came to 
the very tbuntains of Styx, to that part of the lake where the 
asphalt is still oozing up. 

As the wind set toward us, we soon became aware of an 
evil smell — petroleum and sulphuretted hydrogen at once— - 
which gave some of us a headache. The pitch here is 
yellow and wiiite with sidphur foam ; so are the water- 
channels ; and out of both water and pitch innumerable 
bubbles of gas arise, loathsome to the snielL "We became 
aware also that the pitch was soft under our feet. We left the 
impression of our boots ; and if we had stood still awhile, we 
should soon have been ankle-deep. Ko doubt there are spots 
where, if a man stayed long enough, he would be slowly and 
horribly engulfed. " But," as Mr, Manroas says truly, " in no 
place is it possible to form those bowl-like depressions round 
the observer described by former travellers." What we did 
see is, that the fresh pitch oozes out at the hnes ot least re- 
sistance, namely, in the channels between the older and more 
hardened masses, usually at the uppei ends of them so that 
one may stand on pitch comparatively hard and put one's 
hand into pitch quite liquid, which is flowing softly out, like 
some ugly fungoid growth, such as may be seen in old wine- 
cellars, into the water. One such pitch-fungus had grown 
several yards in length in the three weeks between our first 
and second visit; and on another, some of our party per- 
formed exactly the same feat as Mr, Manross 

" In one of the star-shaped pools of water, some live feet 
deep, a column of pitch had been forced perpendicularly up 
from the bottom. On reaching the surface of the water it 
had formed a sort of centre table, about four feet in diameter, 
but without touching the sides of the pool. The stem 
was about a foot in diameter. I leaped out on this 
table, 0ud found that it not only sustained my weight, tut 
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that the elasticity of the stem enabled me lo rock it from 
side to side. Pieces torn from tbe edges of this table sank 
readily, showing that it had been raised by pressure, and not 
by its buoyancy." 

True, thoi^h strange : but stranger still did it seem to us, 
when we did at last what the Negros asked as, and dipped 
our hands into the liquid pitch, to find that it did not soil the 
fingers. The old proverb, that one cannot touch pitch with- 
out being defiled, happily does not stand true here, or the 
place would be intolerably loathsome. It can be scraped up, 
moulded into any shape you will; wound in a string (as was 
done by one of the midshipmen) round a stick, and carried 
off ; but nothing is left on the hand save clean grey mud 
and water. It may be kneaded for an hour before the mud 
be sufficiently driven out of it to make it sticky. This very 
abundance of earthy matter it is which, while it keeps the 
pitch from soiling, makes it far less valuable than it would 
be were it pure. 

It is easy to understand whence this earthy matter (twenty 
or thirty per cent.) comes. Throughout the neighbourhood 
the groimd is full, to the depth of hundreds of feet, of coaly 
and asphaltic matter. Layers of sandstone or of shale con- 
taining this decayed vegetable, alternate with layers whicli 
contain none. And if, as seems probable, the coaly matter is 
continually changing into asphalt and oil, and then working 
it-s way upward throi^h every crack and pore, to escape from 
the enormous pressure of the superincumbent soil, it must 
needs carry up with it innumerable particles of the soils 
throi^h which it passes. 

In five minutes we had seen, handled, and smelt enough to 
satisfy us with this very odd and very nasty vagarj' of ti-opic 
nature ; and as we did not wish to become faint and ill, be- 
tween the sulphuretted hydrogen and the blaze of the sun 
refiected off the hot black pitch, we hurried on over the 
water-furrows, and through the sedge-beds to the further 
shore — to find ourselves in a single step out of an Inferno 
into a Paradiso. 

We looked back at tbe foul place, and agreed that it is well 
for the human miud that the Pitch Lake was stiD unknown 
when Dante wrote that hideous poem of his — the opprobrium 
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(as I hold) of the Middle Age, For if such were the dreams 
of ite nohlesfc and purest genius, what must have heen the 
dreams of the ignoble and impure multitude ? But liad he 
seen this lake, how easy, how tempting too, it would have 
been to him to embody in imagery the surmise of a certain 
" Father," and heighten the torments of the lost heings, sink- 
ii^ slowly into that black Bolge beneath the baMng rajs of 
the tropic sim, by the sight of the saved, walhing where we 
walked, beneath cool fragrant shade, among the pillars of a 
temple to which the Parthenon is mean and smnU. 

Sixty feet and more aloft, the short smooth columns of the 
Moriches ^ towered around us, tiU, as we looked through the 
" piUared shade," the eye was lost in the green abysses of the 
forest. Overh«id, their great fan-leaves form a groined loof, 
compared with which that of St. M ary Eedcliff, or even of King's 
College, is as clumsy as all man's works are beside the works 
of Gtod ; and beyond the Moriehe wood, ostrich plumes packed 
close round madder-brown stems, formed a wall to oui temple, 
which bore such tracery, carving, paintii^, as would have 
stricken dumb with awe and delight him who ornamented the 
Lo^e of the Vatican. True, all is " etiU-life " here : no 
human forms, hardly even that of a bird, is mixed with the 
vegetable arabesques. A higher state of civilization, ages - 
after we are dead, may introduce them, and complete the 
scene by peopling it with a race worthy of it. But the 
Creator, at least, has done His part toward producing perfect 
beauty, all the more beautiful from its contrast with the ugli- 
ness outside. For the want of human beings fit for all that 
beauty, man is alone to blame ; and when we saw approach 
us, ae the only priest of such a temple, a wild brown man, 
who feeds his hogs on Moriehe fruit and Mombin plums, 
and whose only object was to sell us an ant-eater's skin, we 
thought to ourselves — knowing the sad history of fJie West 
Indies — what might this place have become, during the three 
hundred and fifty years which have elapsed since Columbus 
first sailed round it, had men — calling themselves Chi'istian, 
calling themselves civilized— possessed any tincture of real 
Christianity, of real civilization ? What a race, of mingled 
Spaniard and Indian, might have grown up throughout the 
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West Indies. What a life, what a society, what an ait, what 
a science it might have developed ere now, equalling, even 
surpassing, that of Ionia, Athena, and SicUy, till the famed 
iales and coasts of Greece should have been almost forgotten 
in the new fame of the islea and coasts of the CairibEeau 
Sea. 

What might not have happened, had men but tried to copy 
their Father in heaven ? What has happened is but too well 
known, since, in July 1498, Columbus, coming hither, fancied 
(and not so wrongly; that he had come to the " base of the 
Earthly Paradise." 

What might not have been made, with something of jus- 
tice and mercy, common sense and humanity, of these gentJe 
Arawaks and Guaraons. What was made of them, almost 
ere Columbus was dead, may be judged from this one story, 
taken from Las Casas.^ 

" There was a certain man named Juan Bono, who was 
. employed by the members of the Audiencia of St. Domingo 
to go and obtain Indians. He and his men, to the number of 
fifty or sixty, landed on the Island of Trinidad. Now the 
Indians of Trinidad were a mild, loving, credulous race, the 
enemies of the Caribs, who ate human flesh. On Juan Bono's 
landing, the Indians, armed with bows and arrows, went to 
meet the Spaniards, and to ask them who they were, and 
what they wanted, Juan Bono rephed, that his crew were 
good and peaceful people, who had come to live with the 
Indians ; upon which, as the commencement of good fellow- 
ship, the natives offered to build houses for the Spaniards. 
Xhe Spanish captain expressed a wish to have one large house 
buUt, The accommodating Indians set about building it. It 
was to be in the form of a bell, and to be large enough for a 
hundred persons to Jive in. On any great occasion it would 
hold many mora Every day, while this house was being 
buUt, the Spaniards were fed with fish, bread, and fruit by 
their good-natured hosts. Juan Bono was very anxious to see 
the roof on, and the Indians continued to work at the build- 
ing with alacrity. At last it was completed, being two storeys 
high, and so constructed that those within could not see those 
without. TJpoD a certain day, Juan Bono collected the 
' Soo Mr. Holps' "Spanish Conquuat in Americji," voL ii. p. 10. 
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I ndiaDS together — men, women, and cliild run — in the building, 
■ fco see,' as he told them, ' what was to be done.' 

" Whether they thought they were coming to some festival, 
or that they were to do something more for the gi'eat Jiouse, 
does not appear. However, there they all were, four hundred 
of them, looiiing with much delight at their own handiwork. 
Meanwhile, Juan Bono brought his men round the building, 
with drawn swords in their hands ; then, having thoroaghly 
entrapped his Indian friends, he entered with a party of 
armed men, and bade the Indians keep still, or he would kUl 
them. They did not listen to him, but rushed to the door. 
A horrible massacre ensued. Some of the Indiana foreed 
their way out; but many of them, stupifled at what they 
saw, and losing heart, were captured and bound, A hundred, 
however, escaped, and snatching up their arms, assembled in 
one of their own houses, and prepared to defend themselves. 
Jiian Bonn summoned them to surrender : they would not 
hear of it ; ■ and then, as Las Casas says, ' he resolved to pay 
Shem completely for the hospitality and kind treatment he 
had received,' and so, setting fire to the house, the whole 
hundred men, together with some women and children, were 
burnt alive. The Spanish captain and his men retired to the 
ships with their captives ; and his vessel happening to touch 
at Porto EJco, when the Jeronimite Fathers were there, gave 
occasion to Las Casas to complain of this proceeding to the 
Fathers, who, however, did nothing in the way of remedy or 
punishment The reader will be surprised to hear the Clerigo's 
authority for this deplorable narrative. It is Juan Bono him- 
self 'From his own mouth I heard that which I write.' 
Juan Bono acknowledged that never in his life had he met 
with the Idndneas of father or mother but in the island of 
Trinidad. 'Well, then, man of perdition, why did yon re- 
ward them with snch ungrateful wickedness and cruelty ? ' 
' On my faith, padre, because they (he meant the Auditors) 
gave me for destruction (he meant instruction) to take them 
in peace, if I could not by war.'" 

Such was the fate of the poor gentle folk who for unknown 
ages had swung their hammocks to the stems of these 
Moriches, spinning the skin of the young leaves into twine, 
and making sago from the pith, and thin wine from the eap 
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and fruit, while they warned their children not to touch 
the nests of the humining-birds, which even till lately 
Bwarmed around the lake. Tor — so the Ind:.an story ran — 
once on a time a tribe of Chaymas built their palm-leaf 
ajoupas upon the very spot where the lake now lies, and 
lived a merry life. The aea swarmed with shell-fish and ■ 
turtle, and the land with pine-apples; the springs were 
haunted by countless flocks of flamingoes and horned 
screamers, pajuis and blue ramiers ; and, above all, by hum- 
mir^-birds. But the foolish Chaymas were blind to the 
mystery and the beauty of the humming-birds, and would 
not understand how they were no other than the souls of dead 
Indians, translated into living jewels ; and so they killed 
them in wantonness, and angei'ed "The Good Spirit." But 
one morning, when the Guaraons came by, the Chayma vil- 
lage had auhk deep into the earth, and in its place had risen 
this lake of pitch. So runs the tale, told some forty years 
since to M. Joseph, author of a clever little histoiy of 
Trinidad, by an old half-caste Indian, Seilor Trinidada hy 
name, who was said then to be nigh one hundred years 
of age. 

Snrely the people among whom such a myth could spring 
up, were worthy of a nobler fate. Surely there were in them 
elements of " sweetness and hght," which might have been 
cultivated to some fine fruit, had there been anything like 
sweetness and light in their first conquerors — the offscourings 
not of Spain and Portugal only, but of Germany, Italy, and, 
indeed, imost every country in Europe. The present Spanish 
landowners of Trinidad, be it remembered always, do not 
derive from those old ruffians, but from noble and ancient 
families, who settled in the island dujing the seventeenth cen- 
tury, brii^ii^ with them a Spanish grace, Spanish simpheity, 
and Spanish hospitality, which their descendants have cer- 
tainly not lost Were it my habit to " put people into books," 
I would gladly teU in these pages of charming days spent in 
the company of Spanish ladies and gentlemen. But I shall 
only hint here at the special affection and respect with which 
they — and, indeed, the IVench Creoles likewise — are regarded 
by Negro ajid by Indian. 
Por there are a few Indians remaining in the northern 
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mountains, and specially at Arima — simple Iiamlet^folk, whom 
you can distinguish, at a glance, from mulattoes or quadroons, 
by the tawny complexion, and by a shape of eye, and length 
between the eye and the mouth, difficult to draw, imposaible 
to describe, but discerned instantly by anyone accustomed to 
observe human features. Many of them, doubtless, have 
some touch of N^ro blood, and are the offspring of " Cima- 
rons " — " Maroons," as they are still called in Jamaica. These 
Cimarons were Negros who, even in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century (as may be read in the tragical tale of John 
Oxenham, given in HaJduyt's Voyages), had begun to flee 
from their cruel masters into the forests, both in the Islands 
and in the Main. There they took to themselves Indian 
wives, who preferred them, it is said, to men of their own 
race, and lived a jolly hunter's life, slaying with tortures 
. every Spaniard who feR into the'ir hands. Such, doubtless, 
haunted the northern Cerros of Tocuche, Aripo, and Oro- 
puche, and left some trace of themselves among the Guaraons. 
Spanish blood, too, runs notoriously in the veins of some of 
the Indians of the island ; and the pure race here is all but 
vanished. But out of these three elements has arisen a race 
of cacao-growing mountaineers as simple and gentle, as loyal 
and peafieable, as any in her Majesty's dominions. Dignified, 
courteous, hospitable, according to their little means, they 
salute the white Senor without defiance and without servility, 
and are delighted if ho will sit in their clay and palm 
ajoupas, and eat oranges and Malacca apples^ from their own 
trees, on their own freehold land. 

They preserve, too, the old Guaiaon arts of weaving baskets 
and other utensils, pretty enough, from the strips of the Aruma 
leaves. From them the Negro, who will not, or cannot, equal 
them in handicraft, buys the pack in which wares are carried 
on the back, and the curious strainer in whish the Cassava is 
deprived of its poisonous juice. So cleve.-ly are the fibres 
twisted, that when the seiner is hung up, with a stone 
weight at the lower end, the diameter of the strainer de- 
creases as its length increases, and the juice is squeezed out 
through the pores to drip into a calabash, and, nowadays, to 
be thrown carefully away, lest chndren or goats should drink 
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it. Of old, it was kept with care and dried down to a gum, 
and used to poison arrows, as it is still used, I believe, on the 
Orinoco ; now, its poisonous properties are expelled by boil- 
ing it down into Cassaripe, which hae a singular power of 
preserving meat, and is the foundation of tbe "pepperpot" 
of the colonists. 

And this is all that remains of the once beautiful, deft, 
and happy Indians of Trinidad, unless, indeed, some of them, 
warned by the fate of the Indians of San Josef and tlie 
Northern Mountains, fled from such tyrants as Juan Bono 
and Beneo across the Gulf of Paria, and, rejoining their 
kinsmen on the mainland, gladly forgot the sight of that 
Cross which was to them the emblem, not of salvation, but of 
destruction. 

Pop once a year till of late — I Imow not whether the thing 
may be seen stiU — a strange phantom used to appear afc San 
Fernando, twenty miles to the north. Canoes of Indians 
came mysteriously across the Gulf of Paria from the vast 
swamps of the Orinoco ; and the naked folk landed, and went 
up through the town, after the Naparima ladies {so runs the 
tale) had sent down to the shore garments for the women, 
which were wom only through the streets, and laid by again 
as soon as they entered the forest. Silent, modest, dejected, 
the gentle savages used to vanish into the woods by paths 
known to their kinsfolk centuries ago— paths which run, 
wherever possible, along the vantage-ground of the topmost 
chines and ridges of the hills. The smoke of their fires rose 
out of lonely glens, as they collected the fruit of trees known 
only to themselves. In a few weeks their wild harvest was 
over; they came hack through San Fernando; made, almost 
in silence, their little purchases in the town, and paddled 
away across the gulf towards the unknown wildernesses from 
whence they came. 

And now — as if sent to drive away sad thoughts and vain re- 
grets — before our feet lay a jest of Nature's, almost as absurd 
as a " four-eyed fish," or " caUing-erah." A rough stick, ol 
the size of your little finger, lay on the pitch, We watched 
it a moment, and saw that it was crawling — that it was a 
huge Caddis, like those in English ponds and streams, thoiigh 
of a very different family. They are the larvse of Phry- 
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gaiieaa — this of a true moth,' The male of this moth will 
come out, as a moth should, and fiy about on four handsome 
wiugs. The female will never develop her wiogs, but remain 
to her life's end a crawling grub, like the female of our own 
Vapourer Tnoth, and that of our Eughsh G-low-worm, But 
more, she will never (at least, in some species of this family) 
leave her silk and bark case, but live and die, an anchoriteas 
in narrow cell, leaving behind her more than one puzzle for 
physiologists. The case is fitted close to the body of *-.he 
caterpillar, save at the mouth, where it hangs loose in tw(. 
ra^ed silken curtains. We all looked at the creature, and it 
looked at us, with its last two or three joints and its head 
thrust out of its housa Suddenly, disgusted at our impor- 
tunity, it laid hold of its curtains with two hands, right and 
left, like a human being, folded them modestly over ita head, 
held them tight together, and 30 retired to bed, amid the 
inextinguishable laughter of the whole party. 

The noble Moriche palm delights in wet, at least in 
Trinidad and on the lower Orooiioco : but Schomburgk de- 
scribes forests of them — if, indeed, it be the same species— as 
growing in the mountains of Guiana up to an altitude of four 
thousand feet. The soil in which they grow here is half 
pitch pavement, half loose brown earth, and over both, shallow 
pools of water, which wUl baeome much deeper in the wet 
season ; and all about float or lie their pretty fruit, the size of 
an apple, and sealed like a fir-cone. They are last year's, 
empty and decayed. The ripe fruit contains first a rich 
pulpy nut, and at last a hard cone, something like that of the 
vegetable ivory palm,^ which grows in the mainland, but not 
Iiere. Dehcious they are, and precious, to monkeys and 
parrots, as well as to the Oroonoco Indians, among whom the 
Tamanaes, according to Humboldt, say, that when a man and 
woman survived that great deluge, which the Mexicans call 
the age of water, they cast behind them, over their heads, the 
friiits of the Moriehe palm, as Deucalion and Pyrrha cast 
stones, and saw the seeds in them produce men and women, 
who repeopled the earth. No wonder, indeed, that certain 
tribes look on this tree as sacred, or that the missionaries 
should have named it the tree of life. 

' Oiketicus. ' Phj-telephas mnorocorpn. 
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" lu the season of iaundations these clumps of Mauritia, 
with their leaves in the form of a fan, have the appearance of 
a forest rising from the boaom of the waters. The navigator 
in proceeding along the channels of the delta of the Oroonoeo 
at night, sees with surprise the summit of the palm-trees 
illumined by large fires. These are the habitations of the 
Guaraons (Tivitivas and "Waraweties of Ealeigh), which are 
suspended from the trunks of the trees. These tribes hang 
up mats in the air, which they fill with earth, and kindle on 
a layer of moist clay the fire necessary for their household 
wants. They have owed theii liberty and their political in- 
dependence for ages to the quaking and swampy soil, which 
they pass over in the time of drought, and on which they 
alone know how to walk in security to their solitude in the 
delta of the Oroonoeo, to their abode on the trees, where 
religious enthusiasm will probably never lead any American 
Stylitea. .... The Mauritia palm-tree, the tree of life of the 
missionaries, not only affords the Guaraons a safe dwelling 
during the risings of the Oroonoeo, but its shelly frait, its 
farinaceous pith, its juice, aboimding in saccharine matter, 
and the fibres of its petioles, furnish them with food, wine^ 
and thread proper for making cords and weaving hammocks. 
These customs of the Indians of the delta of the Oroonoeo 
were found formerly in the Gulf of Darien (Uraba), and in 
the greater part of the inundated lands between the Guera^ 
piche and the mouths of the Amazon, It is curious to 
observe in the lowest degree of human civilization the exist- 
ence of a whole tribe depending on one single species of palm- 
tree, similar to those insecte which feed on one and the same 
flower or on one and the same part of a plant." ^ 

In a hunlred yards more we were on dry ground, and the 
v€^tation chanp,ed at once. The Mauritias stopped short at 
the e Ke of the swamp ; and around us towered the smooth 
stems of giant "Mombins, which the English West Indians 
call hog plums iccording to the unfortunate habit of the 
early =;e*tlers of discarding the sonorous and graceful Indian 
and Spanish names of plants, and replacing them by names 
English, or corruptions of the original, always ugly, and often 
pp. 733-29, of Helea Maria 
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silly aud vulgar. So the English call yon noble tree a bog- 
plum ; the botanist (who must, of eotirse, use his world-wide 
Latin designation), Spondias lutea; I shall, with the reader's 
leave, call it a Mombin, by which name it is, happily, known 
here, aa it was in the French West Indies in the days of 
good P^re Labat. Under the Mombins the undergrowth ia, 
for the most part, huge fans of Cocorite palm, thirty or forty 
feet high, their short ru^ed trunks, as usnal, loaded with 
creepers, orchids, birda'-nests, and huge round black lumps, 
which are the nests of ants ; aR lodged among the butts of 
old leaves and the spathes of old flowers. Here, as at 
Chaguauas, grand Cerimans and Seguines scrambled twenty 
feet up the Cocorite trunks, delighting us by the luscious life 
in the fat stem and fat leaves, and the brilliant, yet tender 
green, which literally shone in the darkness of the Cocorite 
bower ; and all, it may be, the growth of the last six months ; 
tor, as was plain from the charred stems of many Oocorites 
and Moriches, the fire had swept throi^h the wood last 
summer, destroying all that would bum. And at the foot of 
the Oocorites, weltering up among and over their roots, 
was pitch again; and here and there along the side of 
the path were pitch springs, round bosses a yai-d or two 
across and a foot or t\vo high, each with a crater atop a 
few inches across, filled either with water, or with liquid 
and oozing pitch; and yet not interfering, as far as could 
be seen, with the health of the vegetatiDn which springs 
ont of it. 

"We followed the trace which led downhill, to the shore of 
the peninsula furthest from the village. As we proceeded we 
entered forest still unburn*, and a tangle of beauty such as 
we saw at Chaguanaa, There rose, once more, the tall cane- 
like Manacque palms, which we christened the forest uymphs. 
The path was lined, as there, with the great leaves of the 
Jfelastomas, tlirowing russet and golden light down from 
their undersides. Here, as there, Mimosa leaflets, as fine as 
fern or sea-weed, shiver in the breeze. A species of Balisier, 
which we did not see there, carried crimson and black par- 
rot beaks with blue seed-vessels ; a Canne de Eivifere,' with 
a stem eight feet high, wreathed round with pale graen 
1 Cogtus. 

o2 
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leaves iu spiral twists, unfolded hooded flowers of thimiest 
transparent white wax, with each a blush of pink inside. 
Bunches of bright yellow Cassia blossoma dangled close to 
our heads ; white Ipomoeas scrambled over them again ; and 
broad-leaved sedges, five feet high, carrying on bright brown 
flower-heads, like those of our Wood-rush, blue, black, and 
white shot for seeds. ^ Overhead, sprawled and dangled the 
common Vine-bam boo, ^ ugly and unsatisfactory in form, be- 
cause it has not yet, seemingly, made up its mind whether it 
will become an' arborescent or a climbing grass ; and, mean- 
while, tries to stand upright on stems quite unable to support 
it, and tumbles helplessly into the neighbouring copsewood, 
taking every one's arm without asking leave. A iew ages 
hence, ita ablest descendants will probably have made their 
choice, if they have constitution enough to survive in the 
battle of life — which, from the commonness of the plant, 
they seem likely to hava And what their choice wlU be, 
there is little doubt. There are trees here of a truly noble 
nature, whose ancestors have conquered ages since; it may 
be by selfish and questionable means. But their descendants, 
secure in their own power, can aflbrd to be generous, and 
allow a whole world of lesser plants to nestle in their 
branches, another world to fatten round their feet. Tliere 
ai'e Imrable and modest plants, too, here — and those some 
of the loveliest — which have long since cast away all am- 
bition, and are content to crouch or perch anywhere, if only 
they may be allowed a chance ray of light, and a chance 
drop of water wherewith to jierfect their flowers and seed. 
But, throughout the great republic of the forest, the motto 
of the majority is — as it is, and always has been, with human 
beings — "Every one for himself, and the devU take the hind- 
most. " Selfish competition, overreaching tyranny, the temper 
■wnich fawns and clings as long as it is down, and when it 
has risen, kicks over the stool by which it climbed — these 
and the other "works of the flesh" are the works of the 
average plant, as far as it can practise them. So by the time 
the Bamboo-vine makes up its mind, it will have discovered, 
by the experience of many generations, the value of the pro- 
Verb, " Never do for yourself what you can get another to do 
• Sderia latifolia. ' Panii'u 
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for you," and will have developed into a true Iiigh climber, 
selfish and insolent, choking and strangling, like yonder beau- 
tiful green pest, of which l^ware; namely, a tangle of Eazor- 
grasR, The brother, in old times, of that broad-leaved sedge 
which carries the shot-seeds, it has long since found it more 
profitable to lean on others than to stand on its own legs, and 
has developed itself accordingly. It has climbed up the 
shrubs some fifteen feet, and is now tumbling down again in 
masses of the purest deep green, which are always softly 
rounded, because each slender leaf ,is sabre-shaped, and 
always curves inward and downward into the mass, presentil^ 
to the paper thousands of minute saw-edges, hard enough and 
sharp enough to cut clothes, skin, and flesh to ribands, if it is 
brushed in the direction of the leaves. For shape and colour, 
few plants would look more lovely in ,a hothouse ; but it 
would soon need to be confined in a den by itself, like a 
jaguar or an alligator. 

Here, too, we saw a beautiful object, which was seen 
again more than once about the high woods ; a large flower,^ 
spreading its five flat orange-scarlet lolies round yellow bells, 
ilt ^ws in little bunches, in the axils of pairs of fleshy 
leaves, on a climbing vine. When plucked, a milky sap 
exudes i'rom it. It is a cousin of our periwinkles, and 
cousin, too, of the Thevetia, which we saw at St. Thomas', 
and of the yellow Allamandas which bmament hothouses at 
liome, as this, and others of its family, especially the yeUow 
Odontadenia, surely ought to do. There are many species of 
the family about, and all beautiful 

We passed too, in the path, an object curious enough, if 
not beautiful. Up a smooth stem ran a little rib, seemingly 
of earth and dead wood, almost straight, and about half an 
inch across, leading to a, great brown lump among the 
branches, as big as a bushel basket. We broke it open, and 
found it a covered gallery, swarming with life. Brown, ant- 
like creatures, white, maggot-like creatures, of several shapes 
and sizes, were hurrying np and down, as busy as human 
beings in Cheapside. They were Termites, "white ants" — 
of which of the many species I know not — and the lump 
above was tlieir neat. But why they should find it wisest to 
' Sclorin flagelliim. ' Echites symphytocarim (?), 
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perch their nest aloft; is as difficult to guess, as to guess why 
tliey take the trouble to build this gallery up to it, instead of 
walking up the stem in the open air. It may be that they 
are afraid of birds. It may be, too, that they actually dishke 
the light. At aR events, the majority of them — the workers 
and soldiers, I believe, without exception, are blind, and do 
all their work by an intensely developed sense of touch — and 
it may be of amell and bearing also. Be that aa it may, we 
should have seen them, had we had time to wait, repair the 
breach in their gallery, with as much discipline and division 
of labour as average human workers in a manufactory, before 
the business of food-getting was resumed. 

We hurried on along the trace, which now sloped rapidly 
downhill. Suddenly, a loatlisome smell defiled the air. Was 
there a gas-house in the wilderness ? Or liad the pales of 
Paradise been just, smeared with bad coal-tar ? Not exactly : 
but across the path crept, festering in the sun, a black runnel 
of petroleum and water ; and twenty yards to our left stood, 
under a fast-crumbling trunk, what was a year or two ago a 
little engine-house. Now roof, beams, machinery, were all 
tumbled and tangled in hideous and somewhat dangerous 
ruin, over a shaft, in the midst of which a rusty pump- 
cylinder gurgled, and clicked, and bubbled, and spued, with 
black oil and nasty gas ; a foul ulcer in Dame Nature's side, 
which happily was healing fast beneath the tropic rain and 
sun. The creepers were climbing over it, the earth crumbling 
into it, and in few years more the whole would be engulfed 
in forest, and the oil-spring, it is to be hoped, choked up 
with mud. 

This is the remnant of one of the many rash speculations 
connected with the Pitch Lake. At a depth of some two 
hundred and fifty feet " oil was struck," as the American 
saying is. But (so we were told) it would not rise in the 
boring, and had to he pumped up. It could not, therefore, 
compete in price with the Pennsylvanian oil, which, when 
tapped, springs out of the ground of itself, to a height some- 
times of many feet, under the pressure of the superincumbent 
TOcks. yielding enormous profits, and turning needy adven- 
turers into millionaires, though full half of the oil is 
sometimes wasted for the want of means to secure it. 
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We passed the doleful spot witli a double regret — for the 
nook of Paradise which had been defiled, and for the good 
money which had been wasted ; but with a hearty hope, too,' 
that, whatever natural beauty may be spoilt thereby, the wealth 
of these asphalt deposits may at last be utilized. Whether 
it be good that a few dozen men should "make their fortunes" 
thereby, depends on what use the said men make of the said 
" fortunes ;" and certainly it will not be good for them if they 
believe, as too many do, that their dollars, and not their 
characters, constitute their fortunes. But it is good, and 
must be, that these treasures of heat and light should not 
remain for ever locked up and idle in the wilderness ; and we 
wished all success to the enterprising American who had just 
completed a bargain with the Government for a large supply 
of asphalt, which he hoped by his chemical knowledge to 
turn to some profitable use. 

Another turn brought us into a fresh nook of Paradise ; 
and this time to one still undefiled. We hurried down a narrow 
grass path, the Cannes de Eivi^re and the Balisiers brushing 
our heads as we passed; while round us danced brilliant 
butterflies, bright orange, sulphur-yellow, black and crimson, , 
black and lilac, and half a dozen hues more, till we stopped, 
surprised and delighted. For beneath ws lay the sea, seen 
through a narrow gap of richest verdure. 

On the left, low p^ins feathered over the path, and over the 
chff. On the right — when shall we see it again? — rose a 
young "Eois flot,"^ of which boys make their fishing floats, 
with long, straight, upright shoots, and huge crumpled, 
rounded leaves, pale rusty underneath — a noblo rastrajo 
plant, already, in its six months' growth, some twenty feet 
high. It^ broad pale sulphur flowers were yet unopened ; 
but, instead, an ivy-leaved Ipomcea had climbed up it, and 
shrouded it from head to foot with hundreds of white con- 
volvulus-flowers ; while underneath it grew a tuft of that 
delicate silver-backed fern, which is admired so much in hot- 
houses at home. Between it and the palms we saw the 
still, shining sea ; muddy inshore, and a few hundred yards 
out changing suddenly to bright green ; and the pomt of the 
cove, which seemed built up of bright red brick, fasi crumb- 
' Oeliroma. 
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ling iEto the sea, with all its palms and cactuses, lianes and 
trees. Eed stacks and skerries stood isolated and ready to 
fall at the end of the point, showing that the laud has, even 
lately, extended far out to sea ; and that Point Bouge, like 
Point Courbaiil and Point Galba, so named one from some 
great Locust-tree, the other from some great fJalba, must 
have once stood there as landmarks. Indeed all the 
points of the peninsula are but remnants of a far lai^er 
sheet of land, which has heeu slowly eaten up by the surges 
of the gulf; which has perliaps actually sunk bodily beneath 
them, even as the remnant, I suspect, is sinking now. We 
scrambled twenty feet down to the beach, and lay down, 
tired, under a low cliff, feathered with richest vegetation. 
The pebbles on which we sat were some of pitch, some of 
hard sandstone, but most of them of brick; pale, dark, 
yellow, lavender, spotted, clouded, and half-a-dozen more 
delicate hues ; some coarse, some fine as Samian ware ; the 
rocks themselves were composed of an almost glaasy sub- 
stance, strangely jumbled, even intercalated now and then 
with soft sand. This, we were told, is a bit of the poreel- 
lanite fonuatiou of Trinidad, curious ta geologists, which re- 
appears at several points in Erin, Troia, and Cedros, in the 
extreme south-western horn of the island. 

How was it formed, and when? Tliat it was formed by 
the action of lire, any child would agree who had ever seen a 
briekkitn. It is simply clay and sand baked, and often 
almost vitrified into porcelain-jasper. The stratification is 
gone ; the poreeUanite has run together into irregular masses, 
or fallen into them by the burning away of strata beneath ; 
and the cracks in it are often lined with bubbled slag. 

But whence came the fire ? We must be wary about 
calling in the Deus e machina of a volcano. There is no 
volcanic rock in the neighbourhood, nor anywhere in the 
island ; and the porcellanite, says Mr. Wall, " is identically 
the same with the substances produced immediately above or 
below seams of coal, which have taken fire, and burnt for a 
length of time." There is lignite and other coaly matter 
enough in the rocks to have burnt like coal, if it bad once 
been ignited ; and the cause of ignition may be, as Mr. Wall 
suggests the decomposition of pyrites, of which also there is 
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enough around. That the lieat did not come from below, as 
volcanic heat would have done, is proved hy the fact that the 
lignite beds underneath the poreellanite are uiibumt, IVe 
found asphalt under the poreellanite. We found even one 
bit of red poreellanite with unburnt asphalt inchided in it. 

May not this strange formation of natural brick and 
China-ware be of immense age— humanly, not geologically, 
speaking? May it not be far older than the Pitch Lalce 
above — older possibly, than the formation of any asphalt at 
all? And may not the asphalt mii^led with it have been 
squeezed into it and round it, as it is being squeezed into and 
through the unburnt strata at so many points in Guapo, La 
Brea, Oropuche, and San Fernando? At least, so it seemed 
to us, as we sat on the shore, waiting for the boat to take Tis 
round to La Brea, and drank m dreamily with our eyes the 
beauty of that strange lonely piaca The only living things, 
save ourselves, which were visible were a few pehcans sleep- 
ing on a skerry, and a shoal of dolphins rolling silently in 
threes — husband, wife, and little child— as they fished their 
way along the tide mark between the yellow water and the 
greei). The sky blazed overhead, the sea below ; the red 
rocks and green forests blazed around ; and we sat enjoying 
tJie genial silence, not of darkness, but of liglit, not of death, 
Imt of life, as the noble heat permeated every nerve, and 
made us feel young, and strong, and bUthe once mora 
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CHAPTER TX. 



SAN JOSEF. 



The road to the ancient capital of the island is pleasant 
enough, and characteristic of the West Indies. Not, indeed, 
as to its breadth, make, and material, for they, contrary to 
the wont of West India roads, axa as good as they would be 
in England, but on aeeoant of the CLuaint travellers along it, 
and the quaint sights which axe to be seen over every hedge. 
You pass aU the races of the island going to and Irom town 
or fieldwork, or washing clothes in some clear brook, beside 
which a solemn Chinaman sits catching for his dinner strange 
fishes, known to my learned friend, Dr. Giinther, and perhaps 
to one or two other men in Europe : but certainly not to me. 
Always somebody or something new and strange is to be seen, 
for eight most pleasant miles. 
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The road runs at first along a low cliif foot, with an ugly 
Mangrove swamp, looking just like an alder-bed at homo, 
between you and the sea; a swamp which it would be worth 
while to drain by a steam-pump, and then plant with coco- 
nuts or bamboos ; for its miasma makes the southern corner of 
Port of Spain utterly pestilential You cross a railroad, the 
only one in the island, which goes to a limestone quarry, and 
90 out along a wide straight road, with Negro cottages right 
and left, embowered in trait and flowers. They grow fewer 
and finer as yon ride on ; and soon you are in open country, 
principally of large paddocks. These paddocks, fike all West 
Indian ones, are apt to be ragged with weeds and scrub. But 
the coarse broad-leaved grasses seem to keep the mules in 
good condition enov^h, at least in the rainy season. Most of 
these paddocks have, I believe, been under cane cultivation 
at some time or other; and have been thrown into grass 
during the period of depression dating from 1845. It has 
not been worth while, as yet, to break them up again, though 
the profits of sugar-farming are now, or at least ought to be, 
very lai^e. But the soiJ along this line is originally poor and 
sandy; and it is far more profitable to break up the rich 
vegas, or low alluvial lands, even at the trouble of clearing 
them of forest. So these paddocks are left, often with noble 
trees standing about in them, putting one in mind — if it were 
not for the Palmistes and Bamboos and the crowd of black 
vultures over an occasional dead animal — of English parks. 
■ But few English parka have such backgrounds. To the 
right, the vftst southern flat, with its smoking engine-house 
chimneys and bright green cane- pieces, and, beyond all, the 
black wall of the primfeval forest ; and to the left, some 
half mile off, the steep slopes of the green northern moan- 
tains blazing in the sun, and sending down, every two or 
three miles, out of some charming glen, a clear pebbly brook, 
each winding through its narrow strip of vega. The vega is 
usually a highly cultivated cane-piece, where great lizards 
sit in the mouths of their burrows, and watch the passer- 
by with intense interest. Coolies and Negros are at 
work in it: but only a few; for the strength of the 
hands is away at the engine-house, making sugar day and 
night. There is a piece of cane in act of being cut The 
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men are licwing down the giant grass with i 
women stripping off the heaves, and then piling the cane in 
carta djawn by mules, the leaders of which draw by rope 
traces two or throe times as long as themselves. You wonder 
why such a seeming waete of power ia allowed, till yon see 
one of the carts stick fast in a mud-hole, and discover that 
even in the West Indies there is a good reason for every- 
thing, and that the Creoles know their own business best. 
For the vjheelers, heing in the slough with the cart, are power- 
less : but the. leaders, who have eciambled through, aie safe 
on dry land at the end of their long traces, and haul out 
their brethren, cart and all, amid the yells, and. I am sorry 
to say blows, of the black gentlemen in attendance. But 
cane-cutting is altogether a busy, happy scene The heat 
is awful, and all limbs rain perspiration : yet no one seems 
to mind the heat; all look fat and joUy; and they ha\'e 
cause to do so, for all, at every spare moment, are sucking 
sngar-eane. 

You pull up, and take off your hat to tlie party. The 
Negros shout, " Mamin', sa !" The Coolies salaam gracefully, 
hand to forehead. You return the salaam, hand to heart, 
which is considered the correct thing on the part of a 
superior in rank; whereat the Coolies look exceedingly 
pleased ; and then the whole party, without visible reason, 
burst into shouts of laughter. 

The manager rides up, probably under an umbrella, as you 
are, and a pleasant and instructive chat follows, wound up, 
usually, if the house be not far off, by an invitation to come 
in and Iiave a light drink ; an invitation which, considering 
the state of the thermometer, yoii will be tempted to accept 
especially as you know that the claret and water will be 
excellent And so you dawdle on, looking at this and that 
new and odd sight, but most of aU feasting your eyes on the 
beauty of the northern mountains, till you reach the gentle 
rise on which stands, eight miles from Port of Spain, the little 
city of San Josef. We should call it, here in England, a 
village : still, it is not every village in England which has 
fought the Dutch, and earneil its right to be called a city, by 
heating some of the bravest sailors of the seventeenth 
century. True, there is not a single shop in it with plale- 
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glass windows : but what matters that, if its citizens have all 
that civilized people need, and more, and' will heap what 
they have on the stranger so hospitably that they almost pain 
him by the trouble which tliey take ? True, no carriages and 
pairs, with powdered footmen, roll about the streets ; and the 
most splendid vehicles you are likely to meet are A-merican 
buggies— four-wheeled gigs with heads, and aprons through 
which the reins can be passed in wet weather. But what 
matters that, as long as the baggies keep out sun and rain 
effectually, and as long as those who sit in them be real 
gentlemen, and those who wait for them at home, whether 
in the city, or the estates around, be real ladies ? As for the 
rest — peace, plenty, perpetual summer, time to think and read 
— (for there are no daily papers in San Josef) — and what 
can man want more on earth ? So I thoi^ht more than 
once, as I looked at San Josef nestling at the mouth of its 
noble glen, and said to myself, — If the telegraph cable were 
but laid down the islands, as it will be in another year or 
two, and one could hear a little mote swiftly and loudly, 
the beating of the Gi-eat Mother's heart at home, then would 
San Josef be about the most delectable spot which I have 
ever seen lor a cultivated and civilized man to live, and 
work, and think, and die in, 

San Josef has had, nevertheless, its troubles and excite- 
ments more than once since it defeated the Dutch. Even as 
late as 1837, it was, for a few hours, in utter terror and 
danger from a mutiny of free black recruits. No one in the 
ialand, civil or military, seems to have been to blame for the 
mishap. It was altogether owing to the unwisdom of mili- 
tary authorities at home, who seem to have fancied that 
they could transform, by a magical spurt of the pen, heathen 
savages into British soldiers; 

The whole trt^edy — for tragedy it was — is so curious, and 
so illustrative of the Negro character, and of the effects of 
the slave trade, that I shall give it at length, as it stands in 
that clever little History of Trinidad, by M, Thomas, which 1 
have quoted more than once : — 

" Donald Stewart, or rather Daaga,^ was the adopted son of 
Madershee, the old and childless king of the tribe called 
' Prouounced like the Spanish uoun Dagit. 
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Paupaus, a race that inhabit a tract of country bordering on 
tliat of the Yarrabas. These races are constantly at war 
with each other. 

" D^ga was just the man whom a savage, warlike, and 
depredatory tribe would SBlect for their chieftain, as the 
African Negroa chooae their leaders with reference to their 
personal prowess. DSaga stood sis feet six inches without 
shoes. Although scarcely muscular in proportion, yet hia 
frame indicated in a singular degree the union of irresistible 
strength and activity. . His head was large; hia features had 
all the peeuKar traits which distinguish the Negro in a 
remarkable degree; his jaw was long, eyes lai^e and pro- 
truded, high cheek-bones, and fiat nose : his teeth were 
large and regular. He had a aingular east in his eyes, not 
quite amounting to that oblic[uity of the visual organs deno- 
minated a squint, but "sufficient to give his features a pecu- 
liarly forbidding appearance ;^his forehead, however, although 
small in proportion to his enormous head, was remarkably 
compact and well formed. The whole head was diapro- 
portioned, having the greater part of the brain behind the 
ears ; but the greatest peculiarity of this singular being was 
his voice. In the course of my life I never heard such sounds 
uttered by human organs as those formed by DSiRga. In 
ordinary conversation he appeared to me to endeavour to 
soften his voice — it was a deep tenor; but when a KtUe 
excited by any passion (and this savage was the child of 
passion) his voice sounded like the low growl of a lion, but 
when much excited it could be Compared to nothing so aptly 
as the notes of a gigantic brazen trumpet. 

" I repeatedly questioned this man respecting the rehgion 
of his tribe. The result of his answers led me to infer that the 
Paupaus beheved in the existence of a future state ; that they 
have a confused notion of several powers, good and evii, but 
these are ruled by one supreme being called HoUolob. This 
account of the religion of D^aga was confirmed by the mili- 
tary chaplain who attended him in hia last moments. He 
also informed me that he believed in predestination ; — -at 
least he said that Holloloo, he knew, had ordained that he 
should come to white man's country aud be shot. 

" Djlaaa having made a successful predatory expedition 
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into the country of the Yairabaa, returned with a number 
of prisoners of that nation. These he, as usual, took, bound 
and guarded, towards the coast to sell to the Portuguesa 
The iiitei'preter, his countryman, called these Portuguese 
WHITE (JENTLEMEK. The white gentlemen proved themselves 
more than a match for the black gentlemen ; and the whole 
transaction between the Portuguese and Paupaus does credit 
to aU concerned in this gentlemanly traffic in human flesh. 

"Daaga sold his prisoners ; and under pretence of paying 
him, he and his Paupau guards were enticed on board a Por- 
tuguese vessel ; — they were treacherously overpowered by the 
Christians, who bound them beside their late prisoners, aud 
the vessel sailed over ' the great salt water.' 

"This transaction caused in the breast of the savage. a deep 
hatred gainst all white men — a hatred so intense that he 
frequently, during and subsequent to the mutiny, declared he 
would eat the first white man he killed ; yet this cannibal 
was made to swear allegiance tojjur Sovereign on the Holy 
Evangehsts, and was then called a British soldier. 

" On the voyage the vessel on board which DSaga had been 
entrapped was captured by the British. He could not com- 
prehend that his new captors liberated him : lie had been 
over-reached aud trepanned by one set of white men, and he 
naturally looked on his second captors as more successful 
rivals in the human, or rather inhuman, Guinea trade; there- 
fore this event lessened not his hatred for white men in 
the abstract. 

" I was informed by several of the Africans who came with 
him that when, during the voyage, they upbraided D3:aga 
with being the cause of theit capture, he pacified them by 
promising that when they should arrive in white man's 
country, he would repay their perfidy by attacking them in 
the night. He further promised that if the Paupaus and 
Yarrabas would foUow him, he would fight his way back to 
Guinea. This account was fully corroborated by many of the 
mutineei^, especially those who were shot with D^^: they 
all said the revolt never would have happened but for Donald 
Stewart, as he was called by the officers ; but Africans who 
were not of his tribe called him Longa-longa, on account of 
his height. 
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" Such was this extraordinary man, who led the mutiny I 
am about to relate. 

" A quantity of captured Africans having been brought 
hither fi-oni the islands of Grenada and Dominica, they were 
most imprudently induced to enlist as recruits in the 1st West 
India Regiment True it ia, we have been told they did this 
voluntarUy : but, it may be asked, if they had any will in the 
matter, how could they understand the duties to be imposed 
on them by becoming soldiers, or how compi-ehend the nature 
of an oath of allegiance f without which they could not, 
legally speaking, be considered as soldiers. I attended the 
whole of the trials of these men, and well know how difficult 
it was to make them comprehend any idea which was at 
all new to them by means of the best interpreters procurable. 

" It has been said that by making those captured Negi'os 
soldier's, a service was rendered them : this I doubt. Formerly 
it was most true that a soldier in a biaek regiment was better 
off than a slave; but certainly a free African in the West 
Indies now is infinitely in a better situation than a soldier, 
uofi only in a pecuniary point of view, but in almost every 
other respect. 

" To the African savage, while being drilled into the duties 
of a soldier, many things seem absolute tyranny which 
would appear to a civdized man a mere necessary restraint. 
To keep the restless body of an African Negro in a position to 
which be has not been accustomed — to cramp his splay-feet, 
with his gi'eat toes standing out, into European shoes made 
for feet of a different form — to place a collar round his neck, 
which is called a stock, and which to him is cruel torture — 
above all, to confine him every night to his barracks — are 
almost insupportable. One unacquainted with the habits of 
the Negro cannot conceive with what abhorrence he looks 
on having his disposition to nocturnal rambles checked by 
baiTack regulations.' 

" Pormetly the ' King's man,' as the black soldier loved 
to call himself, looked (not without reason) contemptuously 
on the planter's slave, although he himself was alter all but 
a slave to the State : but these recruits were enlisted shortly 
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after a number of their recently imported conntrj'inen were 
wandering freely over the country, working either as free 
labourers, or settling, to use an apt American phrase, as 
squatters ; and to assert that the recruit, wliile under military 
probation, is better off than the free Trinidad labourer, who 
goes where he lists and earns aa much in one day as will keep 
him for three days, is an absurdity. Accordingly we find 
that Lieutenant- Colonel Bush, who commanded the 1st West 
India* Eegiment, thought that the mutiny was mainly owing 
to tlie ill-advice of their civil, or, we should rather say, lui- 
military countrymen. Thia, to a cci-tain degree, was the 
fact : but, by the declaration of D^aga and many of his 
countrymen, it is evident the seeds of mutiny were sown on 
the passage from Africa, 

" It has been asserted that the recruits were driven to mu- 
tiny by hard treatment of their commanding officers. There 
seems not the slightest truth in this assertion; they were 
treated with fully as much kindness as their situation would 
admit of, and their chief was peculiarly a favourite of Colonel 
liush and the officers, notwithstanding D^aga's riolent and 
ferocious temper often caused complaints to be brought 
against him, 

" A correspondent of the ^wval and Military Gazette was 
under an apprehension that the mutineers would be joined by 
the prcedial apprentices of the circumjacent estates : not the 
slightest foundation existed for this^ apprehension. Some 
months previous to this D§,aga had planned a mutiny, but 
this was interrupted by sending a part of the Paupau and 
yarraba recruits to St. Lucia. The object of aU those con- 
spiracies was to get back to Guinea, which they tliought they 
could accomplish by marching to eastward. 

" On the night of the 17th of June, 1837, the people of 
San Josef were kept awake by the recruits, about 280 in num- 
ber, singing the war-song of the Paupaus, This wild song con- 
sisted of a short air and chorus. The tone was, although wUd, 
not inharmonious, and the words rather euphonious. As near 
as our alphabet can convey them, they ran thus : — 
' Dangkarree 
Oiun werrei, 
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couplet : — 



"About three o'clock in the morning their war-song 
(highly characteristic of a predatory tribe) became very loud, 
and they commenced uttering their war-cry. This ia dif- 
ferent from what we conceive the Indian war-whoop to be : it 
seems to be a kind of imitation of the growl of wild beasts, 
and has a most thrilling effect. 

" Pive now was set to a ciuantity of huts built for the 
accommodation of African soldiers to the northward of the 
barracks, as well as to the house of a poor black woman 
called Dalrymple. These burnt briskly, throwing a dismal 
glare over the barracks and picturesque town of San Josef, 
and overpowering the light of the full moon, which illu- 
mined a cloudless sky. The mutineers made a rush at the 
barrack-room, and seized on the muskets and fusees in the 
racks. Their leader, D^aga, and a daiing Yarraba named 
Ogston, instantly charged their pieces ; the former of these 
had a quantity of ball-cartridges, loose powder, and ounce 
and pistol-balls, in a kind of grey worsted cap. He must 
have provided himself with these before the mutiny. How 
he became possessed of them, especially the pistol-balla, I 
never could learn ; probably he was supplied by his un- 
military countrymen ; pistol-balls are never given to in- 
fantry. Previous to this DSaga and three others made a rush 
at the regimental store-room, in which was deposited a 
quantity of powder. An old African soldier, named Charles 
Dixon, interfered to stop them, on which Maurice Ogston, the 
Yarraba chief, who had armed himself with a sei^ant's sword, 
cut down the faithful African. When down DRaga said, in 
English; ' Ah, you old soldier, you knock down.' Dixon 
ivas not I)§aga's countryman, hence he could not speak 
to him in his own language. The Paupau then levelled 
his musket and shot the fallen soldier, who groaned and 
died. The war-yells, or rather growls, of the Paupaus and 
farabbaa now became awfully thrilling, as they helped 
themselves to cartridges : most of them were fortunately 
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blank, or wifctiout ball. Never was a premeditated mutiny 
so wild and ill planned. Their chief, D^iiga, and Ogston, 
seemed to have had little command of the subordinates, and 
the whole acted more like a set of wild beasts who had 
broken their cages than men resolved on war. 

"At this period, had a rush been made at the officers' 
quarters by one half (they were more than 200 in number), 
and the other half surrounded the building, not one could 
have escaped. Instead of this they continued to shout their 
war-song, and howl their war-notes ; they loaded theic 
pieces with ball-cartridge, or blank-cartridge and small 
stones, and commenced firing at the long range of white 
buildmgs in which Colonel Bush and his officers slept. They 
wasted so much ammunition on this useless display of fury 
that the buildings were completely riddled. A few of the 
old soldiers opposed them, and were wounded ; but it fortu- 
nately happened that they were, to an inconceivable degree, 
ignorant of the right use of fire-amis— holding their muskets 
in their hands when they discharged them, without allowing 
the' butt-end to Test agaiuat their shoulders, or any part of 
their bodies. This fact accounts for the comparatively little 
mischief they did in proportion to the quantity of ammu- 
nition thrown away. 

"The officers and sei^ant-major escaped at the back of the 
building, while Colonel Bush and Adjutant Eentley came 
down a httle hill. The colonel commanded the nmtineers to 
lay down their arms, and was answered by an irregular dis- 
charge of balls, which rattled amongst the leaves of a tree 
under which he and the adjutant were standing. On this 
Colonel Bush desired Mr. Bentley to make the best of his 
way to St. James's Barracks for all the disposable force of the 
89th Eegiment. The officers made good their retreat, and the 
adjutant gob into the stable where his horse was. He saddled 
and bridled the animal while the shots were coming into the 
stable, without either man or beast getting injured. The officer 
mounted, but had to make his way through the mutineers 
before he could get into San Josef, the barracks standing 
on an eminence above the little town. On seeing the adjutant 
mounted, the mutineers set up a thrilling howl, and com- 
menced firing at him. He discerned the gigantic figure of 
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DSaga (alias Bonald Stewart), with his musket at the trail : 
lie spurred his honks through the midst of them ; they were 
grouped, but not in line. On looking bacli he saw D3,aga 
aiming at him ; he stooped his head beside his horse's neck, 
and effectually sheltered himself from about fifty shots aimed 
at him. In this position he rode furiously down a steep hill 
leading from the barracks to the church, and was out of 
danger. His escape appears extraordinary : but he got safe 
to town, and thence to St. James's, and in a short time, 
considering it is eleven mOes distant, brought out a stroi^ 
detachment of European troops; these, however, did not 
arrive until the affair was over. 

" In the meantime a part of the ofReera' quarters was bravely 
defended by two old African soldiers, Sergeajit Merry and 
Corporal Plague. The latter stood in the gallery near the 
room in which were the colours; he was iiiefiectually fired at 
by some hundreds, yet he kept his post, shot two of the 
mutineers, and, it is said, wounded a third. Such is the 
difference between a man acquainted with the use of fire- 
arms and those who handle them as mops are held. 

" In the meantime Colonel Bush got to a police-station 
above the barracks, aud got muskets and a few cartridges from 
a discharged Afiican soldier who was in the police establish- 
ment! Being joined by the policemen. Corporal Graven^ and 
Knsign Pogson, they concealed themselves on an eminence 
above, and as the mutineers (about 100 in number) ap- 
proached, the fire of muskets opened on them from the little 
ambush. The little paity fired separately, loading as fast as 
they discharged their pieces ; they succeeded iu making the 
mi^neers change their route. 

" It is wonderful what ]ittle courage the savages iu general 
showed against the Colonel and his little party; who abso- 
lutely beat them, although but a twenty-fifth of their number, 
and at their own tactics, i.e. bush fighting. 

" A body, of the mutiaeers now made towards the road to 
Maraccas, when the colonel and his three assistants contrived 
to get behind a silk-cotton tree, and recomraeoced firing on 

' TMa inan, wlio was a frienil of DSaga'a, mvei his life to a solitary act at 
Tiumanity on the part of the chief of tliia wild trageily. A mnshot was 
lelftjUwi at him, whea DSaga ptisbed it aside, and said, "Sot this man." 
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tlieia. The Africans hesitated and set forward, when the 
little party continued to fire on them ; they set up a yell, aod 
retreated down the hilL 

"A part of the mutineers now concealed themselves in 
the bushes ahout San Josef barracks. These men, after the 
affair was over, joined Colonel Bush, and with a mix- 
ture of cuiming and effrontery smiled as though nothing 
had happened, and as though they were glad to see him ; 
although, in general, they each had several shirts and pairs 
of trousers on preparatory for a start to Guinea, by way of 
Band de rEst.^ 

" In the meantime the San Josef militia were assembled, 
to the number of forty. Major Giuseppi, and Captain and 
Adjutant Eousseau, of the second division of militia forces, 
took command of them. They were in want of flints, 
powder, and balls — to obtain these they were obliged to 
break open a merchant's store; however, the adjutant so 
judiciously distributed his little force as to hinder the 
mutineers from entering the town, or obtaining access to the 
militia arsenal, wherein there was a quantity of arms. Major 
Chadds and several old African soldiers joined the militia, 
and were by them supplied with arms. 

" A good deal of skirmishing occurred between the militia 
and detached parties of the mutineers, which uniformly ended 
in the defeat of the latter. At length DJtaga appeared to the 
right of a party of six, at the entrance of the town; tbey 
were challenged by the militia, and the mutineers fired on 
them, but without eifect Only two of the militia returned 
the lire, when all but D&aga fled. He was deliberately re- 
loadii^ his piece, when a militia-man, named Edmond Luce, 
leaped on the gigantic chief, who would have easily beat him off, 
although the former was a strong young man of colour ; ,but 
DiLaga would not let go his gun; and, in common with ' all, 
the mutineers, he seemed to have no idea of the use of the 
bayonet. DHaga was dragging the mDitia-man away, when 
Adjutant Konsseau came to his assistance, and placed a sword 
to i)3,aga's breast. Doctor Tardy and several others rushed 

^ Pflopla -will smile at tha simplicity of thoae savageB ; but it slioiild he 
recolleuted that oivUizod eonvicta were lately in the constant hahit of afr 
tempting to escape from New South W.iles in order to walk to China, 
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on the tall Negro, who was soon, by the united efforts of 
several, thrown down and secured. It was at this period that 
he repeatedly exclaimed, while he bit his own shoulder, ' The 
first white man I catch after thia I will eat him.'' 

" Meanwhile about sixteen of the mutineers, led by the 
daring Ogaton, took the road to Arima ; in order, as they said, 
to commence their march to Guinea: but fortunately the 
militia of that village, composed principally of Spaniards, 
Indians, and Sambos, assembled. A few of these met them 
and stopped their march, A kind of parley (if intercourse 
carried on by signs could be ao called) was carried on between 
the parties. The mutineers made signs that they wished to 
go forward, while the few mOitia-men endeavoured to detain 
them, expecting a reinforcement momently. After a time the 
militia agreed to allow them to approach the town ; as they 
were advancing they were met by the commandant, Martin 
Sorzano, Esq., with sixteen more nulitia-men. The com- 
mandant judged it imprudent to allow the Africans to enter 
the town with their muskets full cocked and poised ready to 
fire. Au interpreter was now procured, and the mutineers 
were told that if they would retire to their barracks the gentle- 
men present would intercede for their pardon. The Negroa 
refused to accede to these terms, and while the interpreter was 
addressing some, the rest tried to push forward. Some of the 
militia opposed them by holding their muskete in a horizontal 
position, on which one of the mutineers fired, and the militia 
returned the fire. A mSl^e commenced, in which fourteen 
mutineers were killed and wounded. The flre of the Africans 
produced little effect : they soon took to fiight amid the 
woods which flanked the road. Twenty-eight of them were 
taken, amongst whom was the Yarraba chief, Ogston. Six 
had been killed, and six committed suicide by strangling 
and hangii^ themselves in the woods. Only one man was 
wounded amongst the militia, and he but slightly, from a 
small stone fired from a musket of one of the Yan'abas. 

" The quantity of ammunition expended by the mutineers, 
and the comparatively little mischief done by them, was truly 
aatonishing. It shows how little they understood the use of 
1 old Paapau 
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fire-arms. Dixon was killed, and several of the old African 
soldiers were wounded, but not one of the officers was in the 
slightest degree hurt. 

" I have never heen able to get a correct account of the 
nunihei of lives this wild mutiny cost, but believe it was not 
leas than forty, including those ^ain by the militia at Arima ; 
tho&e shot at San Josef; those who died of their wounds 
(and most ot the wounded men died) ; the six who committed 
suicide , the three that were shot by sentence of the court- 
martial, and one who was shot while endeavouring to escape 
(Satchell). 

"A good-looking young man, named Torrcns, was brought 
as prisoner to the presence of Colonel Bush. The Oolcnsl 
wished to speak to him, and desired his guards to liberate 
him ; on which the young savage shook his sleeve, in which 
was concealed a razor, made a rush at the Colonel, and nearly 
succeeded in cutting hie throat. He slashed the razor in all 
directions until he made an opening ; he rushed through this : 
and, notwithstanding he was fired at, and I beheve wounded, 
he effected his escape, was subsequently re-taken ; and again 
made bis escape with Satchell, who after this was shot by 
a policeman. 

" Torrens was re-faben, tried, and recommended to mercy. 
Of this man's fate I am unable to speak, not knowing how 
far the recommendation to mercy waa attended to. In ap- 
pearance he seemed the mildest and beat-looking of the 
nmtineers, but his conduct was the most ferocious of any. 
The whole of the mutineers were captured within one week 
of the mutiny, save this man, who was taken a month 
after. 

"On the 19th of July, Donald Stewart, otherwise DSaga, 
was brought to a court-martial. On the 21st William Satchell 
was tried. On the 22d a court-martial was held on Edward 
Coffin ; and on the 24th one was held on the Yarraba chief, 
Maurice (Jgston, whose country name was, I believe, Mawee. 
Torrens was tried on the 29th. 

"The sentences of these courts-martial were unknown 
until the 14bh of August, having been sent to Bar- 
bados in order to be submitted to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Lieutenant- General Whittingham, who approved of 
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the decision of the courts, which was that Donald Stewart 
(Da,aga), Maurice Ogston, and Edward Coffin, should suffer 
death by being shot ; and that William SatcheJl should be 
transported beyond seas during the term of his natural life. 
I am unacquainted with the sentence of Torrens. 

" D.onald Stewart, Maurice Ogston, and Edward Coffin were 
executed on the 16th of August, 1837, at San Josef Bar- 
racks. Nothing seemed to have been neglected which could 
render the execution solemn and impressive ; the scenery and 
the weather gave additional awe to the melancholy proceed- 
inga Erontii^ the little eminence where the prisoners were 
shot was the scene where their ill-concerted mutiny com- 
menced. To the right stood the long range of buUdiug on 
which they had expended much of their ammunition for the 
purpose of destroying their officers. The rest of the pano- 
rama was made up of an immense view of forest below them, 
and upright masses of mountains above them. Over those, 
heavy bodies of mist were slowly sailing, giving a sombre 
appearance to the primaeval woods which, in general, 
covered both mountains and plains. The atmosphere indi- , 
cated an inter-tropical morning during the rainy season, and 
the sun shone resplendently between dense columns of 
clouds. 

"At half-past seven o'clock the condemned men asked to be 
allowed to eat a hearty meal, as they said persons about to be 
executed in Guinea were always indulged with a good repast. 
It is remarkable that these unhappy creatures ate most 
voraciously, even while they were being brought out of their 
cell for execution. 

"A little before the mournful procession commenced the 
condemned men were dressed from head to foot in white 
habiliments trimmed with black; their arms were bound 
with cords. This is not usual in military executions, but was 
deemed necessary on the present occasion. An attempt to 
escape, on the part of the condemned, would have been pro- 
ductive of much confusion, and was properly guarded against. 

" The condemned men displayed no unmanly fear. On the 
contrary, they steadily kept step to the Dead March which tb"- 
baud played ; yet the certainty of death threw a cadaveruus 
and ghastly hue ovsr their black features, while tlieir singular 
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and appropriate costume, and the three coffins being hi^rno 
before them, altogether rendered it a frightful picture : hence 
it was nob to be wondered at that two of the European 
soldiers fainted. 

" The mutineers marched abreast. The tall form and horrid 
looks of It^ga were almost appalling. The looks of Ogston 
were sullen, calm, and determined ; those of Coffin seemed to 
indicate resignation. 

"At eight o'clock they arrived at the spot where three graves 
were dug ; here their coffins were deposited. The condemned 
men were made to face to westward ; three sides of a hollow 
pquare were formed, flanked on one side by a detachment ot 
the 89th Eegiment and a party of artillery, while the recruits, 
many of whom shared the guilt of the cidprits, were appro- 
priately placed in the line opposite them. The firing party 
were a little in advance of the recruits. 

"The sentence of the courts-martial, and other necessary 
documents, having been read by the fort adjutant, Mr. 
Meehan, the chaplain of the forces read some prayers 
appropriated for these melancholy occasions. The clei^y- 
man then shook hands with the three men about to be 
sent into another state of existence. D^aga and Ogston 
coolly gave their hands : CofBn wrang the chaplain's hand 
affectionately, saying, in tolerable English ' I am now done 
with the world.' 

" The arms of the condemned men, as has been hefore stated, 
were bound, but in such a manner as to allow them to bring 
their hands to their heads. Their u^ht-caps were drawn 
over their eyes. Coffin allowed his to remain, but Ogston 
and Dflaga pushed theirs up again. The former did this 
calmly; the latter showed great wrath, seeming to think him- 
self insulted ; and his deep metallic voice sounded in anger 
above that of the provost-marshal,^ as the latter gave the 
words ' Eeady I present ! ' But at this instant his vociferous 
daring forsook him. As the men levelled their muf^ets at 
him, with inconceivable rapidity he sprang bodily round, still 
preserving his scLuatting posture, and received the fire from, 

^ Ono of his eountrjmon explained to mo what DSaga said on tMa oceasion, 
viz.— "The curse of HoUoloo on wMta men. Do they think that DSaga 
foavs to fix his eyeballs on death I " 
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behind ; while the less noisy, hut more brave, Ogstou, looked 
the firing-party full iu the face aa they discharged their fatal 
volley. 

" In one instant all three fell dead, almost all the halla of 
the firing-party having taken effect. The savage appearance 
and manner of DSaga excited awe. Admiration was felt for 
the calm hravery of Ogston, while Edward Coffin's fat( 
excited commiseration. 

" There were many epecfcators of tliis dreadful scene, and 
amongst others a great concourse of Negros. Most of these 
expressed their hopes that after this terrible example the 
recruits would make good soldiers." 

Ah, stupid savages. Yes : hut also — ah, stupid civilized 
people. 
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I HAD a few days of pleasant wandering in the centre of tlie 
island, about the districts which hear the names of Naparinia 
and Montserrat; a country of such extraordinary fertility, as 
well as beauty, that it must surely hereafter become the seat 
of a high oiTilization. The soil seems inexhaustibly rich, 
I say inexhaustibly ; for as fast as the upper layer ia im- 
poverished, it will be swept over by the tropic rains, to 
mingle with the vegas, or alluvial flats below, and thus 
enriched agadn, while a fi'esh layer of virgin soil is exposed 
above. I have seen, cresting the highest ridges of Mont- 
serrat, ten feet at least of tat earth, falling clod by clod 
right and left upon the gardens below. There are, doubtless, 
comparatively barren tracts of gravel toward the northern 
' monntains; there are poor sandy lands, likewise, at the 
southern part of the island, which are said, nevertheless, to 
be specially fitted for the growth of cotton ; but from San 
Fernando on the west coast to Manzanilla on the east, 
stretches a band of soil which seems to be capable of 
yielding any conceivable return to labour and capital, not 
omitting common sense. 

How long it has taken to prepare this natural garden for 
man is one of those questions of geological time which have 
been well called of late " appalling," How long was it since 
the "older Parian" roclis (said to belong to the Neoco- 
miau, or green-aand, era) of Point a Herre were laid down 
at the bottom of the sea ? How long since a stUl unknown 
thickness of tertiary strata in the Nariva district laid down 
ou them ? How long since not leas than six thousand feet of 
still later tertiary strata laid down on them again ? What 
vast, though probably slow, processes changed that ata- 
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iDottom from one salt enough to carry corals and lime- 
stones, to one braokish enough to cany abundant remains 
of plants, deposited probably by the Orinoco, or by some 
river which then did duty for it ? Three such periods of 
disturbance have been distinguished, the net result of 
■which is, that the strata (comparatively recent in geological 
time) have been fractured, tilted, even set upright on end, 
over the whole lowland. Trinidad seems to have had its 
full share of those later disturbances of the earth-crust, 
which carried tertiary strata up along the shoulders of the 
Alps; which upheaved the chalk of the Isle of Wight, 
setting the tertiary beds of Alum Bay upright against it ; 
which even, after the Age of Ice, thrust up the Isle of 
Moen in Denmark, and the Isle of Ely in Cambridgeshire, 
entangling the boulder clay among the chalk — how long 
ago ? Long enough ago, in Trinidad at least, to allow water 
— probably the estuary waters of the Orinoco — to saw all the 
upheaved layers off at the top into one fiat sea-bottom once 
more, leaving as projections certain harder knots of rock, 
such as the limestones of Mount Tamana ; and, it may be, 
the curious knoll of hard clay rock under which nestles the 
town of San Fernando, Long enough ago, also, to allow that 
whole sea-bottom to be lifted up once more, to the height, in 
one spot, of a thousand feet, as the lowland which occupies 
six-sevenths of the Isle of Trinidad. Long enough ago, 
again, to allow that lowland to he sawn out into hOls and 
valleys, ridges and gulleys, which are due to the action of 
Colonel Geoige Greenwood's geologic panacea, "Eaih and 
Rivers," and to nothing else. Long enough ago, once more, 
for a period of subsidence, as I suspect, to follow the period of 
upheaval ; a period at the commencement of which Trinidad 
was perhaps several times as large as it is now, and has 
gradually been eaten away by the surf, as fresh pieces of the 
soft clifi's have been brought, by the sinking of the land, face 
to face with its slow, but sure destroyer. 

And how long ago began the epoch — the very latest which 
this globe has seen, which has been long enough for all 
tliis ? The human imagination can no more grasp that 
time than it can grasp the space between us and the 
nearest star. 
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Such thoughts were forced upon me as the steamer slopped 
off San Fernando ; and I saw, some quarter of a mile out at 
sea, a single stack of rock, which is said to have teen joined 
to the mainland in the memory of the fathers of this genera- 
tion ; and on shore, cordposed, I am told, of the same rock, 
that hill of San jFemando which forms a beacon by sea 
and land for many a mile around. An isolated hoss of the 
older Parian, composed of hardened clay which has escaped 
destruction, it rises, though not a mile long and a third of a 
mile broad, steeply to a height of nearly six hundred feet, 
carrying on its cliffs the remains of a once magnificent vegeta-r 
tion. Now its sides are quarried for the only road-stone met 
with for miles around ; cultivated for pasture, in which the 
round-headed mango-trees grow about like oaks at home ; or 
terraced for villas and gardens, the charm of which cannot be 
told in words. All round it, rich sugar estates spread out, 
■with the noble Palmistes left standing here and there along 
the roads and terraces ; and everywhere is activity and h^h 
cultivation, under the superintendence of gentlemen who are 
prospering, because they deserve to prosper. 

Between the cliff and the shore nestles the gay and grow- 
ing little town, which was, when we took the island in 1795, 
only a group of huts. In it I noted only one thing which 
looked unpleasant. The Negro houses, however roomy and 
comfortable, and however rich the gardens which surrounded 
them, were mostly patched together out of the most hetero- 
geneous and wretched scraps of wood ; and on inqtiiry 1 found 
that the materials were, in most cases, stolen ; that when a 
Negro wanted to build a house, instead of buying the mate- 
rials, he pilfered a board here, a stick there, a naU somewhere 
else, a lock or a clamp in a fourth place, about the sugar 
estates, regardless of the serious injury which he caused to 
working buildings; and when he had gathered a sufficient 
pile, hidden safely away behind his ne^hbour's house, the 
new hut rose as if by magic. This continual pilfering, I was 
assured, was a serious tax on the cultivation of the estates 
around. But I was told, too, frankly enough, by the very 
gentleman who complained, that this hahit was simply an 
heirloom from the bad days of slavery, when the pilfering of 
the slaves from other estates was connived at by their own 
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masters, on the ground that if A's Negroa robbed B, B's 
Kegros robbed C, and eo all round the alphabet ; one more 
evil instance of the demoralizing effect of a state of things 
■which, wrong in itself, was sure to be the parent of a hundred 
other wrongs. 

Being, happily for me, in the Governor's suite, I had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the interior of the island which an average 
traveller could not have ; and I looked forward with interest 
to visiting new settlements in the forests of the interior, 
which very few inhabitants of the island, and certainly no 
strangers, had as yet seen. Our journey began by landing on 
ft good new jetty, and being transferred at once to the tram- 
way which adjoined it. A truck, with chairs on it, aa 
usual here, carried us off at a good mule-trot ; and we ran in 
the fast-fading light through a rolling hummocky country, 
very hke the lowlands of Aberdeenshire, or the neighbour- 
hood of Waterloo, save that, aa night came on, the fireflies 
flickered everywhere among the canes, and here and there 
the palms and ceibas stood up, black and gaunt, against the 
sky. At last we escaped from our truck, and found horses 
waiting, on which we floundeied, through mud and moon- 
light, to a certain hospitable house, and found a hungry 
party, who had been long waiting for a dinner worth the 
waiting. 

It was not till next morning that I found into what a 
channing place I had entered overnight. Around were 
books, pictures, china, vases of dowers, works of art, and all 
applknces of European taste, even luxury : but in t, house 
utterly on-European. The living rooms, all on the first 
floor, opened into each other by doorlesa doorways, and 
the walla were of cedar and other valuable woods, which 
good taste had left still unpapered. Windowless bay win- 
dows, like great port-holes, opened from each of them into 
a gallery which ran round the house, sheltered by broad 
sloping eaves. The deep shade of the eaves contrasted bril- 
liantly with the bright light outside : and contrasted too with 
the wooden pillars which held up the roof, and which 
seemed ou their southern sides wliite-hot in the blazing 
sunshina 

What a field was there for native ait ; for richest onia- 
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mentation of these pillars and those Ijeaips. Surely Trinidad, 
and the whole of northern South America, ought to become 
some day the paradise of wood-carvers, who, copying even a 
few of the numberless vegetable and animal forms around, 
may far surpass the old ■wood-carving schools of Burmah and 
Hindostan. And I sat dreaming of the lianes which might 
be made to wreathe the pillars; the flowers, iiviita, birds, 
butterflies, monkeys, kinkajoue, and what not, which might 
cluster about the capitals, or swing along the beams. 
Let men who have such materials, and such models, proscribe 
all tawdry and poor European art— most of it a bad imitation 
of bad Greek, or worse Kenaissance — and trust to Nature and 
the facta which lie nearest them. But when wiU a time come 
for the West Indies when there will be wealth and civiliza- 
tion enough to make such an ait possible? Soon, if all 
the employers of labour were like the gentleman at whose 
house we were that day, and like some others in the same 
island. 

And through the windows and between the pillars of the 
gallery, what a blaze of colour and l^ht. I'he ground-floor 
was hedged in, a few feet from the walls, with high shrubs, 
which would have caused unwholesome damp in England, 
but were needed here for shade. Foreign Crotons, Dracaenas, 
Cereuses, and a dozen more curious shapes — among them a 
" cup-tree," with concave leaves, each of which would hold 
water. It was said to come from the East, and was unknown 
to me. Among thera, and over the door, flowering creepers 
tangled and tossed, rich with flowers; and beyond them a 
circular lawn (rare in the West Indies), just like an English 
one, save that the shrubs and trees which bounded it were 
hothouse plants. A few Carat-palms^ spread their huge 
fan-leavea among the curious flowering trees ; other foreign 
palms, some of them very rare, beside them ; and on the 
lawn opposite my bedroom window stood a young Palmiste, 
which had been planted barely eight years, and was now 
thirty-eight feet in height, and more than six feet in girth at 
the butt. Over the roofs of the outhouses rose scarlet Bois 
immortelles, and tall clumps of Bamboo reflecting blue light 
from their leaves even under a cloud ; and beyond them and 
' Sabal. 
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bfilow them to the right, a park just like an English one 
carried stately trees scattered on the turf, and a sheet of 
artificial water. Coolies, in red or yellow waistcloths, and 
Coolie children, too, with nothing save a string round their 
stomachs (the smaller ones at least), were fishing in the shade. 
To the left, again, began at once the rich cnltivation of the 
rolKng cane-fields, among which the Squire had left standing, 
somewhat against the public opinion of his less tasteful 
neighbours, tall Carats, carrying their heads of fan-leaves on 
smooth stalks from fifty to eighty feet high, and Ceibas — 
some of them the hugest 1 had ever seen. Below in the 
valley were the sugar-works ; and beyond this half-nataral, 
half-artificial scene, rose, some mile off, the lowering wall of 
the yet untouched forest. 

It had taken only fifteen years, but fifteen years of hard 
work, to create this paradise. And only the summer before 
all had been weU-nigh swept away again. During the great 
drought the fire had raged about the woods. Estate after 
estate around had been reduced to ashes. And one day our 
host's turn came. The fire burst out of the woods at three 
different points. All worked with a will to stop it by cut- 
ting traces. Eat the wind was wild ; burning masses from 
the tree-tops were hurled far among the canes, and all was 
lost. The canes burnt like shavings, exploding with a per- 
petual crackle at each Joint. In a few hours the whole estate, 
works. Coolie barracks, Negro huts, was black ash ; and the 
house only, by extreme exertion, saved. But the ground 
had scarcely cooled when replanting and rebuilding com- 
menced; and now the canes were from ten to twelve 
feet high, the works nearly rea,dy for the coming crop- 
time, and no sign of the fire was left, save a few leafless 
trees, which we found, on riding up to them, to be charred 
at the base. 

And yet men say that the Englishman loses his ene^y in 
a tropic climate. 

We had a charmii^ Sunday there, amid charming society, 
down even to the dogs and cats ; and not the least charm- 
ing object among many was little Franky, the CooKe 
butler's child, who ran in and out with the dogs, gay in 
his little cotton shirt, and melon-shaped cap. and silver 
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trieelets inl cliriljed on th? Squiie'a knee, and nestled in 
his boom and played with his seals; and looked up trust- 
ingly mto oui hces with ^eat oft eyes, like a little brown 
guEizii pita fawn out of the forest A happy child, and in 
a happy place 

Then to ohuruh at Savanna Grande, riding, of course; for 
the mud was abysmal, and it. was often safer to ride in the 
ditch than on tlie road. The village, with a tramway through 
it stood high and healthy. The best houses were those of 
Chinese. The poorer Chinese find peddling employments 
and trade about the villages, rather than hard work on the 
estates; while they cultivate on ridges, with minute care, 
their favourite sweet potato. Eound San Fernando, a Chinese 
wiU rent from a sugar-planter a bit of land which seems 
hopelessly infested with weeds, even of the worst of all 
sorts, — the creeping Para grass > — which was introduced 
a generation since, with some trouble, as food for cattle, 
and was supposed at first to be so great a boon that the 
gentleman who brought it in received public thanks and 
a valuable testimonial. The ;Chinaman will take the land 
for a single year, at a rent, I believe, as high as a pound an 
acre, grow on it hia sweet potato crop, and return it to the 
owner, cleared, for the time being, of every weed. The richer 
shopkeepers have each a store ; but they disdain to live 
at it. Near by each you see a comfortable low house, with 
verandahs, green jalousies, and often pretty ilowers in pots ; 
and catch glimpses inside of papered walls, prints, and smart 
moderator-lamps, which seem to be fashionable among the 
Celestials. But for one fashion of theirs, I confess, I was not 



We went to church — a large, airy, clean, wooden one — 
which ought to have had a verandah round to keep oft' the 
intolerable sunlight, and which might, too, have had another 
pulpit. ITor in getting up to preach in a sort of pill-box on a 
long stalk, I found the said stalk surging and nodding so 
under my weight, that I had to assume an attitude of most 
dignified repose, and to beware of " beating the drum eccle- 
aiaatic," or " danging the Bible to shreds," for fear of toppling 

' Panioum sp. 
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into the pews of the very smart, and really very attentive, 
brown ladies below. A crowded congregation it was, clean, gay, 
respectable and respectful, and spoke well both for the people 
and for their clergyman. But — happily not till the end of the 
sennon — I became aware, just in front of me, of a row of 
smartest Paris bonnets, nefr-lace shawls, brocades and satins, 
fit for duchesses ; and as the centre of each blaze of finery— 
" offam non faciem," as old Ammianus Marc«llinus has it — 
the unmistakable visage of a Chinese woman. Whether they 
understood one word ; what they thought of it all ; whether 
they were there for any purpose save to see and be seen, were 
questions to which I tried in vain, after service, to get an 
answer. All- that could be told waa, that the richer Chinese 
take delight in thus bedizening their wives on high days 
and holidays ; not with tawdry cheap finery, but with things 
feally expensive, and worth what they cost, especially the 
silks and brocades ; and then in sending them, whether for 
fashion or for loyalty's sake, to an English ehureh. Be that 
as it may, there they were, ladies from the ancient and incom- 
prehensible Flowery Land, like fossil bones of an old world 
sticking out andd the vegetation of the new ; and we will 
charitably hope that they were the better for being there. 

After church we wandered about the estate to see huge 
trees. One Ceiba, left standing in a cane-piece, was very 
grand, from the multitude and mass of its parasites and its 
huge tresses of lianes; and grand also from ite form. The 
prickly boaid-wall spurs were at least fifteen feet high, some 
of them,'where they entered the trunk ; and at the summit 
of the trunk, which could not have been less than seventy or 
eighty feet, one enormous limb (itself a tree) stuck out quite 
horizontally, and gave a marvellous notion of strength. It 
seemed as if its length must have snapped it off, years since, 
where it joined the trnuk ; or as if the leverage of its weight 
must have toppled the whole tree over. But the great vege- 
table had known its own business best, and had built itself 
up right canniJy ; and stood, and will stand for many a year, 
perhaps for many a century, if the Matapalos do not squeezfj 
oiit its life. I found, by the bye, in groping my way to thai 
tree through canes twelve feet high, that one must be careful, 
at least with some varietie! of cane, not to get cut. The 
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leaf-edges are finely serrated; and more, the sheaths of 
the leaves are covered with pricMj hairs, which give the 
Cooliea sore shins if they work barelegged. The soil here, as 
everywhere, was exceedingly rich, and sawn ont into rolling 
monnda and steep gullies— sometimes almost too steep for 
cane-cultivation — by the tropic rains. If, as cannot be 
doubted, denudation by rain has gone on here, for thou- 
sands of years, at the same pace at which it goes on now, 
the amount of soil removed must be very gi-eat; so great, 
that the Naparimas may have been, when they were first 
uplifted out of the Gulf, hundreds of feet higher than they 
are now. 

Another tree we went to see in the home park, of which 
I would have gladly obtained a photograph. A Poix doux.' 
some said it was ; others that it was a Figuier.* I incline to 
the fonner belief, as the leaves seemed to me pinnated : but 
the doubt was pardonable enough. There was not a leaf on the 
tree which was not nigh one hundred feet over our heads. For 
size of spurs and wealth of parasites the tree was almost as 
remarkable as the Ceiba 1 mentioned just now. But the 
curiosity of the tree was a Caxat-palm which had started 
between its very roots ; had run its straight and slender stem 
up parallel with the bole of its companion, and had then 
pierced through the head of the tree, and all its wilderness 
of lianes, tUl it spread its huge flat crown of fans among the 
highest branches, more than a hundred feet aloft. The con- 
trast between the two forms of vegetation, each so grand, but 
as utterly different in every line as they are in botanical 
affinities, and yet both living together in such close em- 
brace, was very noteworthy ; a good example of the rule, 
that while competition is most severe between forms most 
closely allied, forms extremely wide apart may not compete at 
"all, because each needs something which the other does not. 

On our return I was introduced to the "Uncle Tom" (if 
the neighbourhood, who had come down to spend Sunday at 
the Squire's house. He was a middle-sized Wegro, iu cast of 
features not above the average, and Isaac by name. He told 
me how he had been horn in Baltimore, a slave to a Quaker 
master; how he and his wife ifary, during the second 

' Inga. Ficus. 
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American M'ar, ran away, and after Iiiding three days in 
tlie bush, got on board a British ship of war, and so became 
free. He then enlisted into one of the East Indian regi- 
ments, and served some years ; as a reward for which he 
had given him his five acres of land in Trinidad, like others 
of his corps. These Negro yeomen- veterans, let it he said 
in passing, are among the ablest and steadiest of the coloured 
population. Military service has given them just enough of 
those habits of obedience of which slavery gives too much — 
if the obedience of a mere slave, depending not on the in- 
dependent will, but on brute fear, is to he called obedience 
at all. 

Would that iu this respect, as in some othera, the white 
subject of the British crown were as well off as the blacl: 
one. "Would that during the last fifty years we had followed 
the wise pohcy of the Romans, and by settling our soldiers 
on our colonial frontiers, established there communities of 
loyal, able, and valiant citizens. Is it too late to begin now i 
Is there no colony left as yet not dehvered over to a self- 
government which actually means, more and more — accord- 
ing to the statements of those who "visit the colonies — 
government by an Irish faction; and which will offer a 
rield for settling our soldiers when they have served theii 
appointed time; so strengthening ourselves, while we re- 
ward a class of men who are far more respectable, and far 
more deserving, than most of those on whom we lavish oui 
philanthropy 3 

Surely such men would prove as good subjects as old Isaac 
and his comrades. For fifty-three years, I was told, he 
had lived and worked in Trinidad, always independent ; so 
independent indeed, that the very last year, when all but 
starving, like many of the coloured people, from the long 
drought which lasted nearly eighteen months, he refused all 
charity, and came down to this very estate to work for threo 
months in the stiflhig cane-iields, earning — or fancying that 
he earned — his own Uvelihood, A simple, kindly, brave 
Christian man he seemed, and all who knew him spoke of 
him as such. The most curious fact, however, which I 
gleaned from him was his recollection of his own " conver- 
sion." His Mary, of whom all spoke as a woman ol 
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a higher ititellect than he, had "been in the Gospel" 
several years before him, and used tx) read and talk to 
him ; but, he said, without effect. At last he had a severe 
fever ; and when he fancied himself dying, had a vision. 
He saw a grating in the floor, close by his bed, and through 
it the torments of the lost. Two souls he remembered 
specially ; one " like a aioged hog," the other " all over 
black like a charcoal spada" He looked in fear, and heard 
a voice cry, "Behold your sius," He prayed; promised, 
if he recovered, to try and do better; and felt himself 
foi^ven at once. 

This was his story, which I have set down word for word ; 
and of which I can only say, that its imagery is no more 
gross, its confusion between the objective and subjective no 
more unphiloaophical, than the speech on similar matters of 
many whom we are taught to call dnines theologians, and 
saints. 

At all events, this crisis in his Ufe produced according 
to his own statement, not merely a religious but a moral 
change. He became a better man henceforth He had 
tlie reputation, among those who knew him well rf being 
altogether a good man. If so, it matters little what cause 
he assigned for the improvement. "Wj'idom is justihed of 
all her children ; and, I doubt not, of old black. Isaac among 
the rest. 

In 1864 he had a gi'eat sorrow. Old Mary, trying to 
smoke the mosquitos out of her house with a charcoal-pan, 
set iire, in her short-sightedness, to the place; and everything 
was burned— the savings of years, the precious Bible among 
the rest. The Squire took her down to his house, and nursed 
her; but she died in two days of cold and fright; and Isaac 
had to b^in hfe again alone. Kind folks built up his 
ajoupa, and started him afresh ; and, to their astonishment, 
Isaac grew young again, and set to work for himself He 
had depended too much for many years on his wife's superior 
intellect : now he had to act for himself; and he acted. But 
he spoke of her, lake any kniglit of old, as of a guardian 
goddess— his guardian still in the other world, as she had 
been in this. 

He was happy enough, he said; but I was told that he had 
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to endure much vexation from the neighbouriBg Negros, who 
were Baptists, narrow and conceited; and who — juat as the 
Baptists of the lower class in England would he hut too apt 
to do—tormented him hy telling him that he was not sure of 
heaven, because he went to church instead of joining their 
body. But he, though he went to chapel in wet weather, 
clung to his own creed like an old soldier ; and came down 
to Massa's house to spend the Sunday whenever there was a 
Communion, walljing some five miles thither, and as much 
hack again. 

So much I learnt concerning old Isaac. And when in the 
afternoon ie toddled away, and back into the forest, what 
wonder if I felt like Woi-dsworth after his talk with the old 
1 eeeh-gatherer ? — 

' ' Aad when he onde J, 

I eould hoTB laughed myself to scorn to find 

In that decrepit man ao firm a mind ; 

God, Haid I, be my help and atay aeeure, 

I'll thinlc of thee, leech-gatherer, on. the lonely moor." 

On the Monday morning there was a great parade. All 
the Coohes were to come up to see the Governor ; and after 
breakfast a long line of dark people arrived up the lawn, the 
women in their gaudiest musUns, and some of them in cotton 
velvet jackets of the richest colours. The Oriental instinct 
for harmonious hues, and those at once rich and sober, such 
as may be seen in Indian shawls, is very observable even in 
these Coolies, low-caste as most of them are. There were 
bangles and jewels among them in plenty ; and as it was a 
high day and a holiday, the women had taken out the little 
gold or silver stoppers in their pierced nostrils, and put in 
their place the great gold ring which hangs down over tlie 
mouth, and is considered by them, as learned men tell us it 
was by Kebekah at the well, a special ornament. The men 
stood by themselves; the women by themselves; the chil- 
dren grouped in front; and a merrier, healthier, shrewder- 
looking party I have seldom seen. Complaints there were 
none. All seemed to look on the Squire as a father, and 
each face brightened when he spoke to them by name. But 
the great ceremony was the distributing hy the Governor of 
red and yellow sweetmeats to the children out of a huge dish 
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held up by the Hiudoo hutler, while Fmnky, in a long night- 
shirt of crimson cotton velvet, acted as aide-de-camp, and took 
his perq^uisites freely. Each of the little brown darlings got 
its share, the hoys putting them into the flap of their waist- 
cloths, the giiis into the front of their veils ; and some of the 
married women seemed ready enough to follow the children'^ 
on e oi them indeed weie little more tl an chil 




dren themselves. The pleasure of the men at the whole 
ceremony was very noticeable, and very pleasant. Well fed, 
well cared for, well taught (when they will allow themselves 
to be ao), and with a local medical man appointed for their 
special benefit, Coolies under such a master oi^ht to be, and 
are, prosperous and happy. Exceptions there are, and must 
bo. Are there none among the workmen of English manu- 
facturers and fanners ? Abuses may spring up, and do. Do 
none spring up in London and elsewhere ? But the Govern- 
luent has the power to interfere, and uses that power. These 
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poor people are sufficiently protected by law from their white 
employers ; what they need most is protection for the new- 
comers against the usury, or swindling, by people of their 
own race, especially Hindoos of the middle class, who are 
covetous and ill-disposed, and who use their experience of the 
island for their own selfish advantage. But that evil also 
Government is doing its best to put down. Already thft 
Coolies have a far larger amount of money in the savings'- 
banka of the island than the Negros ; and their prosperity 
can be safely trusted to wise and benevolent laws, enforced 
by men who can afford to stand above public opinion, as 
well as above private interest. I speak, of course, only of 
Trinidad, because only Trinidad I have seen. But what I 
say I know intimately to be true. 

The parade over — and a pleasant sight it was, and one not 
easily to be forgotten — we were away to see the Salse, oi' 
"mud-volcano," near Monkey Town, in the forest to the 
south-east. The cross-roads were deep in mud, all the worse 
because it was beginning to dry on the surface, forming a 
tough crust above the hasty-pudding which, if broken 
through, held the horse's leg suspended as in a vice, and 
would have thrown him down, if it were possible to throw 
down a "West-Indian horse. We passed in one place a quaint 
little rehe of the older world; a small sugar-press, rather 
than mill, under a roof of pahn-leaf, which was worked by 
hand, or a donkey, just as a Spanish settler would have 
worked it three hundred years ago. Then on through plenty 
of garden cultivation, with all the people at their doors as we 
passed, fat and grinning : then up to a good high-road, and 
a school for Coolies, kept by a Presbyterian clei^man, Mr. 
Morton — I must be allowed to mention his name — who, like 
a sensible man, wore a white coat instead of the absurd regu- 
lation black one, too much affected by all weU-to-do folk. Jay 
as well as clerical, in the West Indies. The school seemed 
good enough in all ways. A senior class of young men — 
including one who had had his head nearly cut off last year by 
misapplication of that formidable weapon the cutlass, which 
every coloured man and woman carries in the West Indies-— 
could read pretty well; and the smaller children — with as 
nmch clothing on as they could be persuaded to wear — were 
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a sight pleasant to see. Among them, hy the bye, was a 
little lady who excited my astonishment. She was, I was 
told, twelve years old. . She sat summing away on Ker 
slate, bedizened out in gauze petticoat, velvet jacket — :be- 
tween which and the petticoat, of course, the waist showed 
just as natuie had made it — gauze veil, bangles, necklace, 
nose-jewel ; for she was a married woman, and her Papa 
I wished her to look her best on so im- 



portant an occasion. 

This over-early marriage among the Coolies is a very 
serious evil, but one which they have brought with them I 
from their own land. The girls are practically sold by their 
fathers while yet children, often to wealthy men much older 
than they. Love is out of the question. But what if the 
poor child, as she grows up, sees some one, among that 
overplus of men, to whom she for the first time in her life 
takes a fancy ? Then comes a scandal ; and one which is 
often ended swiftly enough by the cutlass. Wife-murder 
is but too common among these Hindoos, and they cannot 
be made to see that it is wrong. " I kill my own wife. 
Why not? I kill no other man's wife," was said by 
as pretty, gentle, graceful a lad of two-and-twenty as 
one need see ; a convict performing, and perfectly, the office 
of housemaid in a friend's house. There is murder of wives, 
or C[uasi-wives now and then, among the baser sort of 
Coolies — murder because a poor girl will not give her ill- 
earned gains to the ruffian who considers her as his property. 
But there is also law in Trinidad, and such offences do not 



go unpi 

Then on through Savanna Grande and village again, and 
past more sugar estates, and past beautiful bits of foresty left, 
like English woods, standing in the cultivated fieli^. One 
patch of a few acres on the side of a dell was very lovely. 
Huge Figuiers and Huras were mingled with palms and rich 
undergrowth, and lighted up here and there with purple 



So we went on, and on, and into the thick forest, and what 
was, till Sir Ealph Woodford taught the islanders what an 
European road was like, one of the pattern royal roads of the 
island. Originally an Indian trace, it had been widened by 
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the Spaniatds, and transformed from a line of mud six feet 
broad to one of thirty. The only pleasant reminisceace 
which I have about it was the finding in flower a beautiful 
parasite, undescribed by Griesbach;^ a "wild pine" with a 
branching spike of crimaon flowers, purple tipped; which 
shone in the darkness of the bush like a great bunch of rose- 
buds growing among lily-lea vea. 

The present Governor, like Sir Ealpb Woodford before 
■ him, has been fully aware of the old saying — which the 
Romans knew well, and which the English did not know, 
and only re -discovered some century since — that the " first 
step in ciyilization is to make roads ; the second, to make 
more roads ; and the third, to make more roads still" 

Through this very district (aided by men whose talents he 
had the talent to discover and employ) he has run wide, 
level, and sound roads, either already completed or in pro- 
gress through all parts of the island which I visited, save 
the precipitous glens of the northern shore. 

Of such roads we saw more than one in the next few days, 
rhat day we had to commit ourselves, when we turned off 
the royal road, to one of the old Spanish-Indian jungle 
tracks. And here is a recipe for making one : — Take a rail- 
way embankment of average steepness, strew it freely with 
wreck, raging and all, to imitate the fallen timber, roots, and 
lianes — a few flagstones and boulders here and there will be 
quite in place ; plant the whole with the thickest pbea.'iant- 
cover,; set a field of huntsmen to find their way through 
it at the points of least resistance three times a week during 
a wet winter ; and if you dare follow their footsteps, you 
will find a very accurate imitation of a forest-track in the 
wet season. 

At one place we seemed to be fairly stopped. "We plunged 
and slid down into a muddy brook, luckily with a gravel bar 
on which the horses could stand, at least one by one; and 
found opposite us a bank of smooth clay, bound with slippery 
roots, some ten feet high. We stood and looked at it, and 
the longer we looked — in hunting phrase— the less we liked 
it. But there was no alternative. Some one jumped oft', 
and scrambled up on hia hands and knees ; his horse was 
' .^cluniea Augiista. 
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driven up the bank, to him — on its knees, likewise, more 
tlian once — and caught staggering among boughs and 
mud ; and by the time the whole cavalcade was over, 
horses and men looked as if they had been brick-making 
for a week. 

But here again the cunning of these horses surprised me. 
On one very steep pitch, for instance, I saw before nie two 
logs across the path, two feet and more in diameter, and what 
was worse, not two feet apart. How the brown cob meant to 
get over I could not guess ; but as he seemed not to falter or 
turn tail, as an English horse would have done, I laid the 
reins on his neck and watched his legs. To my astonishment, 
lie lifted a fore-leg out of the abyss of mud, put it between 
the logs, where I expected to hear it snap ; clawed in 
front, and shuffled behind ; put the other over the second 
log, the mud and water splashing into my face, and then 
brought the first freely out from between the logs, and— 
horrible to see — put a hind one in. Thus did he fairly walk 
through the whole ; stopped a moment to get his breath ; 
and then staggered and sei'ambled upward again, as if he had 
done nothing remarkable. Coming back, by the bye, those 
two Ic^ lay heavy on my heart for a mile ere I neared them. 
He might get up over Uiem ; but how would he get down 
again ? And I was not surprised to hear more than one 
behind me say, " I think I shall lead over." Ent being in 
front, if I fell, I could only fall into the mud, and not on the 
top of a friend. So I let the brown cob do what he would, 
determined to see how far a tropic horse's legs could keep 
him up : and, to my great amusement, he quietly leapt the 
whole, descending five or six feet into a pool of mud, which 
shot out over him and me, half blinding us for the 
moment ; then sUd away on hia haunches downward ; picked 
himself up; and went on as usual, solemn, patient, and seem- 
ingly stupid as any donkey. 

We had some difficulty in finding our quest, the Salse, or 
mud volcano. But at last, out of a hut half buried in ver- 
dure on the edge of a little clearing, there tumbled the 
quaintest little old black man, cutlass in hand, and, with- 
out being asked, went on ahead as our gutda Crook-backed, 
round -shoiddered, liis only dress a ragged shui and laggod 
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pair of drawers, he had evidently thriven upon the foresl 
life for many a year. He did not walk nor run, but tumbled 
along in front of us, hia bare feet plashing from log to log 
and mud-heap to mud-heap, his grey woolly head wagging 
right and left, and his cutlass brushing almost instinctively 
at every bough he passed, while he turned round every 
moment to jabber something, usually in Creole French, 
which of course I could not understand. 

He led us well, up and down, and at last over a fiat of 
rich muddy ground, full of huge trees, and of their roots 
likewise, where there was no path at alL The sohtude was 
awful ; so was the darkness of the shade ; so was the stifling 
heat ; and right glad we were when we saw an opening in 
the trees, and the little man quickened his pace, and stopped 
with an air of triumph not unmixed with awe on the edge of 
a circular pool of mud and water some two or three acres 
iu extent. 

"Dere de debbil's woodyard," said he, with somewhat bated 
breath. And no wonder ; for a more doleful, uncanny, half- 
made spot I never saw. The sad forest ringed it round with 
a green wall, feathered down to the ugly mud, on which, 
partly perhaps from its saltness, partly from the changeable- 
ness of the surface, no plant would grow, save a few herbs and 
creepers which love the brackish water. Only here and there 
an Echites had crawled out of the wood and lay along the 
ground, its long shoots gay with lai^e cream-coloured flowers 
, and pairs of glossy leaves ; and on it, and on some dead 
brushwood, grew a lovely little parasitic Orchis, an Oncidium, 
with tiny fans of leaves, and flowei's like swanns of yellow 
butterflies. 

There was no track of man, not even a hunter's footprint ; 
but instead, tracks of beasts in plenty. Deer, quenco' and 
lapo,^ with smaller animals, had been treading up and 
down, probably attracted by the salt-water. They were safe 
enough, the old man said. No hunter dare approach the 
spot. There were "too much jumbies" here; and when 
one of the party expressed a wish to lie out there some 
night, in the hope of good shooting, the Negro shook Ids 
head. He would " not do that for fdl the world. De debbil 
' Dicotdes (Peccary hng). ' CcslogeuyB pace. 
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come out here at night, and walk about ; " aoil he wag much 
scandalized when the young gentleman rejoined, that tlie 
chance of such a sight woidd be an adilitional reason for 
bivouacking there. 

So we walked out upon the mud, wbich was mostly hard 
enough, past shallow pools of brackish water, smelling of 
asphalt, toward a group of little mud-volcanoa on the further 
sida These curious openings into the nether-world are not 
permanent. They choke up after awhile, and fresh ones 
appear in another part of the area, thus keepii^ the whole 
clear of plants, 

They are each some two or three feet high, of the very 
finest mud, which leaves no feeling of grit on the fingers or 
tongue, and dries, of course, rapidly in the sun. On tne top, 
or near the top, of each, is a round hole, a finger's-breadtli, 
polished to exceeding smoothness, and running down through 
the cone as far as we could dig. From each oozes perpetually, 
with a clicking noise of gas-bubbles, water and mud ; and 
now and then, losing their temper, they spirt out their dut 
to a considerable height; a feat which we did not see per- 
formed, but whioh is so common that we were in some- 
thing like fear and trembling, while we opened a cone with 
our cutlasses. For though we could hardly have been made 
dirtier than we were, an explosion in our faces of mud with 
" a faint bituminous smell," and impregnated with " common 
salt, a notable proportion of iodine, and a trace of carbonate 
of soda and carbonate of lime,"^ would have been both • 
unpleasant and humiliating. But the most puzzling thing 
about the place is, that out of the nmd comes up — not 
jumbies, but — a multitude of small stones, like no stones 
in the neighbourhood ; we foimd concretions of iron sand, 
and scales which seemed to have peeled off them; and 
pebbles, quartzose, or jasper, or like in appearance to flint ; 
but aJl evidently long rolled on a sea-beach. Messrs. Wall 
and Sawkins mention pyrites and gypsum as being found: 
but we saw none, as far as I recollect. All these must 
have been carried up from a considerable depth by the 
force of tho same gases which make the little mu<l 

■ Dr. Davy (Weat Indies, art. Tri/ridad). 
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Now and then this " Salse," so quiet when we saw it, is 
said to be seized with a violent paroxysm. Explosions are 
heard, and large discharges of mud, and even flame, are said 
to appear. Some seventeen years ago (according to Messrs. 
Wall and SawMns) such an explosion was heard six miles 
off; and next morning tlie surface was found quite altered, 
and trees had disappeared, or been thrown down. But — aa 
they_ wisely say — the reports of the inhabitants must he 
received with extreme caution. In the autumn of last year, 
some such explosion is said to have taken place at the Cedros 
Salse, a place so remote, unfortunately, that I could not visit 
it. The Negros and Coolies, the story goes, came running to 
the overseer at the noise, assuring him that something terrible 
had happened; and when he, in defiance of their fears, went 
off to the Sa!se, he found that many tons of mud— 1 was told 
thousands — had been thrown out. How true this may be, I 
cannot say. But Messrs. Wall and Sawkins saw with their 
own eyes, in 1856, about two miles from this Cedros Salse, 
the results of an explosion which had happened only two 
months before, and of which they give a drawing. A surface 
two hundred feet round had been upheaved fifteen feet, 
throwing the trees in every direction; and the sliam earth- 
quake had shaken the ground for two hundred or three 
hundred yards round, till the natives fancied that their 
huts were going to faU. 

There is a third Salse near Poole river, on the Upper 
Ortoire, which is extinct, or at least quiescent ; but this, also, 
I eonld not visit. It is about seventeen miles from the sea, 
and about two hundred feet above it. As for the causes of 
these Salses, I fear the reader must be content, for the present, 
with a somewhat muddy explanation of the muddy mystery. 
Messrs. Wall and Sawkins are inclined to connect it with 
asphalt springs and pitch lakes. " There is," they say, 
"easy gradation from the smaller Salses to the ordinary 
naphtha or petroleum springs." It is certain that in the 
production of asphalt, carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, 
and water are given off. "May not," tliey ask, "these 
orifices he the vents by which such gases escape? And in 
forcing their way to the surface, is it not natural that tlie 
liquid asphalt and sl'.my water should be drawn up and 
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expelled?" They point out the fact, that wherever such 
volcanos exist, asphalt or petroleum is found hard by. The 
mud volcanos ot Turhaco, in New Granada, famous from 
Humboldt's deKcription of them, lie in an asphaltic country. 
They are much lai^er than those of Trinidad, the cones being, 
some of them, twenty feet high. When Humboldt visited 
them in 1801, they gave off hardly anything save nitrogen 
gas. But in the year 1850, a "bituminous odour" had begun 
to be diffused ; asphaltic oil swam on the surface of the 
small openings ; and the gas issuing from any of the cones 
could be ignited. Dr. Daubeny found the mud volcanos ' of 
Macaluba giving out bitumen, and bubbles of carbonic acid 
and carburetted hydrogen. The mud-volcano of Saman, in the 
Western Caucasus, gives oif, with a contimial stream of thick 
mud, ^ited gases, accompanied with mimic earthquakes like 
those of the Trinidad Salses ; and this out of a soil said to be 
full of bituminous springs, and where (as in Trinidad) the 
tertiary strata carry veins of asphalt, or are saturated with 
naphtha. At the famous sacred Fire wells of JSaku, in the 
Eastern Caucasus, the ejections of mud and inflammable gag 
are so mixed with asphaltic products, that Eichwald says 
'■ they should be rather called naphtha volcanos than mud 
volcanos, as the eruptions always terminate in a large emis- 
sion of naphtha." 

It is reasonable enough, then, to suppose a similar con- , 
nection in Trinidad. But whence come, either in Trinidad or 
at Tuvbaeo, the sea-salts and tiie iodine ? Certainly not from 
the sea itself, which is distanc, in the case of the Trinidad 
Salses, from two to seventeen miles. It must exist already 
in the strata below. And the ejected pebbles, which are 
evidently sea-worn, must form part of a tertiary sea-beach, 
covered by sands, and covering, perhaps, in its turn, vege- 
table debris which, as it is converted into asphalt, thrusts 
the pebbles up to the surface. 

We had to hurry away from the strange place ; for night 
was falling fast, or rather ready to fall, as always here, in a 
moment, without twilight, and we were scarce out of the forest 
before it was dark. The wild game was already moving, and 
a deer crossed our line of march, close before one of the 
horses. However, we were not benighted ; for the sun was 
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hardly dovvu ere the moon rose, bright and full; and we 
flouiidered home through the mud, to start again next morn- 
ing into mud again. 

Through rich rolling land covered with eane ; past large 
sngar-works, where crop-time and all its bustle was just 
beginning ; along a tramway, which made an excellent horse- 
road, and then along one of the new n)ads, which are opening 
up the yet untouched riches of this island. In this district 
alone, thirty-six miles of good road and thirty bridges have 
been made, where formerly there were only two abominable 
bridle-paths. It was a solid pleasure to see good engineering 
round the bill-sidea; gullies which but a year or two 
before were break-neck scrambles into fords often impassable 
after all, bridged with baulks of in- 
corruptible timber, on piers sunk, to 
give a hold in that sea of hasty- 
pudding, sixteen feet below the 
river-bed ; and side supports sunk 
as far into the banks ; a solid plea- 
sure to congratulate the warden 
(who had joined us) on his triumphs, 
and to hear how he had sought for 
miles around in the hasty-pudding 
sea, ere he could find either gravel 
or stone for road metal, and had 
found it after all ; or how in places, 
finding no stone at aH, he had 
been forced to metal the way with 
burnt clay, which, as I can testify, 
is an excellent substitute ; or bow 
again he had coaxed and patted 
the too-comfortable natives mto 
being well paid for doing the very road-making which, if 
they had any notion of their own interests, they would 
combine to do for themselves. And so we rode on chatting, 

" Wliile all the land. 
Beneath a brooil and equal-Mowing breij7.B, 
Hmelt of the coming summer ;" ,-'. / 

for it was winter then, and only 80" in the shade, till tha 
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road entered the vii^in forest, through which it has heen 
driven, on the American principle of making land valuable 
by banning with a road, and expecting settlers to follow it. 
Some such aettlei^ we found, clearing right and left ; among 
them a most satisfactory eight ; namely, more than one, Coolie 
family, who had served their apprenticeship, saved money, 
bought Government land, and set up as yeomen ; the founda- 
tion, it is to be hoped, of a class of intelligent and civihzed ( 
peasant proprietors. 

These men, as soon as they have cleared as much land as 
their wives and children, with their help, can keep ia order, 
go off, usually, in gangs of ten to fifteen, to work, in many 
instances, on the estates from which, they originally came. 
This fact practically refates the opinion which was at first 
held by some attorneys and mana^rs of sugar-estates, that 
the settling of free Indian immigrants would materially affect 
the lahour supply of the colony. I must express an eariiest 
hope that neither will any planters be short-sighted enough 
to urge such a theory on the present Govemor, nor will the 
present Govemor give ear to it. The colony at large must . 
gain hy the settlement of Grown lands by civilized people J 
like the Hindoos, if it be only through the increased exports 
and imports ; whCe the sugar estates will become more and 
more sure of a constant supply of labour, without the heavy 
expense of importing fresh immigrants. I am assured, that 
the only expense to the colony is the fee for survey, amount- 
ing to eighteen dollars for a ten-acre allotment, as the CooHe 
prefers the thinly-wooded and comparatively poor lands, 
from the greater facility of cleariDg them ; and these lands 
are quite unsaleable to other customers. Therefore, for less 
than 4Z., an acclimatized Indian labourer with Ma famdy (and 
it must be remembered, that, while the JTegro families increase . 
very slowly, the Coolies increase very rapidly, being more 
kind and careful parents) are permanently settled in the I 
colony, the man to work five days a week on sugar estates, 
the family to grow provisions for the market, instead of 
being shipped back to India at a cost, including gratuities 
and etceteras, of not less than 50^ 

One clearing we reached — were I five-and -twenty, I should 
like to malte just such another next to it — of a higher class 
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still. A cultivate<3 Scotchir-an, now no longer young, but 
hale and mighty, had taken up three hundred acres, and 
already cleared a hundred and fifty ; and there he intended to 
pass the Test of a husy life, not under his own vine and 
fig-tree, but under his own eaator-oil and cacao-tree. We 
were welcomed by as noble a Scot's face as I ever saw, 
and as keen a Scot's eye; and taken in and fed, horses 
and men, even too sumptuously, in a palm and timber 
housa Then we wandered out to see the site of his intended 
mansion, with the rich wooded hills of the Lat^ual to the 
north, and all around the unbroken forest, where, he told 
us, the howling monkeys shouted defiance morning and 
evening at hun who did 



Then we went down to see the Coolie barracks, where the 
folk seemed as happy and well earod for as bhey were certain 
to be under such a master; then down a rocky pool in 
the river, jammed with bare white logs (as in some North 
American forest), which had been stopped in flood by one 
enoimous trunk across the stream ; then back past the site 
of the ajoupa, which had been our host's first shelter, and 
which had disappeared by a caiise strange enough to English 
ears. An enormous eilk-cotton near by was foiled, in spite 
of the Negros' fears. Its boughs, when it fell, did not reach 
the ajoupa by twenty feet or more; but the wind of its fall 
did, d.nd blew the hut clean away. This may sound like a 
stoiy out of Munchausen : but there was no doubt of the 
fact ; and to us who saw the size of the tree wliich did the 
deed it seemed probable enough. 

We rode away again, and into the " Morichal," the hills 
where Moriche palms are found; to see certain springs and 
a certain tree ; and well worth seeii^ they were. Out of the 
base of a limestone hiU, amid delicate ferns, under the shade 
of enormous trees, a clear pool bubbled up and ran away, 
a stream from its very birth, as is the wont of limestone 
springs. It was a spot fit for a Greek nymph ; at least for 
an Indian damsel : hut the nymph who came to di-aw water 
in a tin bucket, and stared stupidly and saucily at us, was 
anyiihing but Greek, or even Indian, either in costume ot 
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manners. Be it so. White men are responsible for her being 
there ; so white men must not complain. Then we went in 
search of the tree. We had passed as we rode up some 
Huras (Sandbox trees), which would have been considered 
giants in England ; and I had been laughed at more than 
once for asking, "Is that the tree? or that?" I soon knew 
why. We scrambled up a steep bank of broken limestone, 
through fenis and Balisiera, for pei'haps a hundred feet ; and 
then were suddenly aware of a bole which justified the saying 
of one of our party — that, when surveying for a road lie 
had come suddenly on it, he " felt as if he had run against 
a church tower." It was a Hura, seemingly healthy, un- 
decayed, and growing vigorously. Its girth — we measured 
it carefully — was forty-four fe^, six feet from the ground, 
and as I laid my face against it and looked up, I seemed to 
be looking up a ship's side. It was perfectly cylindrical, 
branchless, and smooth, save, of course, the tiny prickles 
which beset the bark, for a height at which we could not 
guess, but which we luckily had an opportnnity of measur- 
ii^. A wild pine grew in the lowest fork, and had kindly 
let down an air-root into the soil. We tightened the root, 
set it perpendicular, cut it off exactly where it touched the 
ground, and then pulled carefully till we brought the plant, 
and half-a-dozen more strange vegetables, down on our heads. 
The length of the au--root was just seveuty-fiive feet. Some 
twenty feet or more above that first fork was a second fork ; 
and then the tree began. Where its head was we could not 
see. We could only by laying our faces against the bole, 
and looking up, disca-n a wilderness o£ boughs carrying a 
green cloud of leaves, most of them too high for us to dis- 
cern their shape without the glasses. We walked up the 
slope, and round about, in hopes of seeing the head of the 
tree clear enough to guess at its tot.al height : but in vain. 
It was only when we had ridden some lialf mile up the hill 
that we could discei-n itB masses rising, a bright green 
mound, above the darker foli^e of the forest. It looked 
of any height, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet; less it could hardly be. "It made," says a note by one 
of our party, "othei huge trees look like shrubs." I am 
Eoi surprised that my friend Mr. St. Luce D'Abadie, who- 
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measured the tree aiiice my departure, found it to be one 
hundred and ninety-two feet in height. 

I was assured that there were still larger trees in the 
island. A certain Locust-tree and a Oeiba were mentioned. 
The Moras, too, of the southern hills, were said to he far 
taller. And I can well believe it; for if huge trees were as 
shrubs beside that Sandbox, it would be a shrub by the side 
of those Locusts figured by Spix and Martins, which fifteen 
Indians with outstretched arms could just embrace. At 
the bottom they were eighty-four feet round, and sixty 
where the boles became cyhndricai By counting the rings 
of such parts as could be reached, they arrived at the con- 
elusion liiat they were of the age of Homer, and 332 years 
old in the days of Pythagoras. ■ One estimate, indeed, reduced 
their antiquity to 2,052 years old; while another (counting, 
I presume, two rings of fresh wood for every year) carried 
it up to 4,104. 

So we rode on and up the hilk, by green and flowery 
paths, with here and there a cottage and a garden, and groups 
of enormous Palmistes towering over the tree-tops in every 
glen, talking over that wondrous weed, whose head we saw 
still far below. For weed it is, and nothing more. The wood 
is soft and almost useless, save for firing ; and the tree it- 
self, botanists tell us, is neither more nor less than a gigantic 
Spurge, the cousin-german of the milky garden weeds with 
which boys bum away their warts. But if the modem theory 
be true, that when we speak (as we are forced to speak) of 
the relationships of plants, we use no metaphor, but state 
an actual fact ; that the groups into which we are forced to 
arrange them indicate not merely similarity of type, but 
community of descent — then how wonderful is the kindred 
between the Spurge and the Hura — indeed, between all the 
members of the Euphorbiaceous group, so fantastically various 
in outward form; so abundant, often huge, in the Tropics, 
while in our remote northern island their only representa- 
tives are a few weedy Spurges, two Dog's Mercuries— weeds 
likewise — and the Box. "Wondei-fnl it is if only these last 
have had the same parentage — still more if they have had the 
same parentage, too, with forms so utterly different from them 
as the prickly-stemmed scarlet-flowered Euphorbia common 
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in our hothousea ; m the huge succulent cactus-like Euphor- 
bia of the Canary Islands; as the gale-like Phyllanthus; 
the maay-fonned Orotons, which in the West Indies alone 
compute according to Griiesljach, at least twelve genera and 
thirty species; the hemp-like Maniocs, Physic-nuts, Castor 
oils , the scarlet Poinsettia which adorns dinner-tables in 
winter; the pretty little pink and yellow Dalechampia, 
now common in hothouses ; the Mancbineel, with its glossy 
poplar-like leaves ; and this very Hura," with leaves still 
more like a poplar, and a fruit which differs from most of 
. its family in having not three tiit many divisions, usually a 
multiple of three, up to fifteen ; a fruit which it is difdcult to 
obtain, even where the tree is plentiful ; for hanging at the 
end of long branches, it bursts when ripe with a crack like a 
pistol, scattering its seeds far and wide ; from whence its 
name of Hura crepitans. 

But what if all these forms are the descendants of one 
ordinal form? Would that be one whit more wonderful, 
more inexplicable, than the theory that they were each and 
all, witK their minute and often imaginary shades of dif- 
ference, created separately and at once? But if it be — 
which I cannot allow — what can the theologian say, save 
that God's works are even more wonderful than we always 
believed them to bo ? As for the theory being impossible : 
who are we, that we should limit the power of God ? " Is 
anything too hard for the Lord ? " asked the prophet of old ; 
and we have a right to ask it as long as time shall last. 
If it be said that natural selection is too simple a cause 
to produce such fantastic variety : we always knew that God 
works by very simple, or seemingly simple, means ; that the 
universe, as far as we could discern it, was one organization 
of the most simple means; it was wonderful (or ought to 
have been) in our eyes, that a shower of rain should make 
the grass grow, and that the grass should become flesh, and 
the flesh food for the thinking brain of man; it was (or 
ought to have been) yet more wonderful in our eyes, that 
a child should resemble its parents, or even a butterfly 
resemble — if not always, still usuaUy—its parents like- 
wise. Ought God to app(!ar less or more august in our 
eyes if we discover that His means are even simpler than 
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d ? We held Him to be almiglity and allwiae 
Are we to revereuce Him less oi more if we iiod tliat 
His miglit is greater. His wisdom deeper, than we had ever 
dreamed ? We believed that His care was over all His 
works ; that His providence watched perpetually over the 
universe. We were taught, some of us at least, by Holy 
Scripture, to believe that the whole history of the uoiverso 
was made up of special providences ; if, then, that should ba 
trae which Mr. Darwin says — " It may be metaphorically said 
that natural selection is daily and hourly scrutinizing, through- 
out the world, every variation, even the slightest; rejecting 
that which is bad, preserving and adding up all that is good; 
silently and insensibly working, whenever and wherevei 
opportunity offers, at the improvement of eacli organic being 
in relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life," — 
if this, I say, were proved to be true, ought God's care, God's 
providence, to seem less or more magnificent in o«r eyes ? 01 
old it was said by Him without whom nothing is made — 
" My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." Shall we quarrel 
with physical science, if she gives us evidence that these 
words are true? And if it should be proven that the gigantic 
Hura and the lowly Spurge sprang from one common 
ancestor, what would the orthodox theologian have to say 
to it, saving — " I always knew that God was great : and I 
am not surprised to find Him greater than I thought 
Him?" 

So much for the giant weed of the Morichal, from which 
we rode on and up through rolling country growing love- 
lier at every step, and turned out of our way to see wild 
pine-applea in a sandy spot, or "Arenal" in a valley 
beneath. The meeting of the stiff marl and the fine sand 
was abrupt, and well marked by the vegetation. On one 
side of the ravine the tall fan-leaved Carats marked the rich 
soil ; on the other, the sand and gravel loving Cocorites 
appeared at once, crowding their ostrich plumes together. 
Most of them were the common species of the island ^ in 
which the pinnte of the leaves grow in foiirs and fives, 
and at different angles from the leaf-stalk, giving the whole 
a brushy appeal'ance, which takes off somewhat from the 
' MaximiUatm CaribiBa. 
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perfectuess of its beauty. But among tliem we saw — for 
the first and last time in the forest — a few of a far more 
beautiful species,^ common on the raainlaod. In it, the 
piniiEe are set on all at the same distance apart, and all 
in the same plane, in opposite sides of the stalk, giving to 
the whole foliage a grand simplicity ; and producing, when the 
curving leaf-points toss in the hre«ze, that curious appearance 
which I mentioned in an earlier chapter, of green glass wheels 
with rapidly revolving spokes. At their feet grew the pine- 
apples, only in flower or imripe fruit, so that we could not 
quench ouv thirst with them, and only looked with curiosity 
at the small wild type of so famous a plant. But close by, 
and happily nearly ripe, we found a fair substitute for pine- 
apples in the fruit of the Karatas. This form of Bromelia, 
closely allied to the Pinguin of which hedges ai-e made, bears a 
stra^liug plume of prickly leaves, six or eight feet long each, 
close to the ground. The forester looks for a plant in which 
the leaves droop outwards — a sign that the fruit is lipe. 
After beating it cautiously (for snakes are very fond of coil- 
ing under its shade) he opens the centre, and finds, close to 
the ground, a group of whitish fruits, nearly two inches 
long; peels carefully off the skin, which is beset with innu- 
merable sharp hairs, and eats the sour-sweet refi'eshing pulp : 
but not too often, for there are always hairs enough left to 
make the tongue bleed if more than one or two are eateu. 

With lips somewhat less parched, we rode away again to 
see the sight of the day ; and a right pleasant sight it was. 
These Montserrat hills bad been, within the last three 
years, almost the most lawless and neglected part of the 
island. Principally by the energy and tact of one man, 
the wild inhabitants had been conciliated, brought under 
law, and made to pay their light taxes, in return for a 
safety and comfort enjoyed perhaps by no other peasants 
on earth, 

A few words on the excellent system, which bids fair to 
establish in this colony a thriving and loyal peasant pro- 
prietary. Up to 1847 crown-lands were seldom alienated. 
In that year a price was set upon them, and persons in 
illegal occupation ordered to petition for their holdings. TJn- 
' M. regia. 
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fortunately, though a time was fixed for petitioning, no time 
was fixed for paying ; and consequently the vast majority 
of petitioners never took any further steps in the matter. 
Unfortunately, too, the price fixed — 21. per acre — was too 
high ; and squatting went on much aa before. 

Ifc appeared to the late Governor that thia evil would best 
be dealt with experimentaUy and locally ; and he accordingly 
erected the chief squatting district, Monteerrat, into a ward, 
giving the warden large discretionary powers as Commissioner 
of crown-lands. The price of crown-lands was reduced, in 
1869, to 11. per acre ; and the Montseri'at system extended, as 
far as possible, to other wards ; a movement which the results 
fully justified. 

In 1867 there were in Montserrat 400 squatter's, holdii^ 
lands of from three to 120 acres, planted with cacao, coffee, 
or provisions. Some of the cacao plantations were valued at 
l.OOOi. These people lived without paying taxes, and almost 
without law or religion. The Crown woods had been, of course, 
sadly plundered by squatters, and by others who should 
have known better. At every turn magnificent cedars might 
have been seen levelled by the axe, only a few feet of the trunk 
being used to make boards and shingles, while the greater 
part wag left to rot or burn. These irregularities have been 
now almost stopped; and 266 persons, in Montserrat alone, 
have taken out grants of land, some of 400 acres. But this 
by no means represents the number of purchasers, as nearly 
an equal number have paid for their estates though they 
have not yet received their grants, and nearly 500 more have 
made application. Two villages have been formed; one of 
which is that where wc rested, containing the church. The 
other contains the warden's residence and office, the police- 
station, and a numerously attended school. 

The squatters are of many races, and of many hues of 
black and brown. The half-breeds from the neighbouring 
coast of Venezuela, a mixture, probably of Spanish, Negro, 
and Indian, are among the most industrious ; and their cacao 
plantations, in some caaea, hold 8,000 to 10,000 trees. The 
fiouth-weat comer of Montserrat^ is almost entirely settled 
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hy Afiicaus of varioiis tribes— Mandingos, Fonlalis, Homas, 
Yarribas, Ashautees, and Congos. The last occupy tlie lowest 
position in the social scale. They lead, for the most part, a 
semi-barbarous life, dwelling in miserabie huts, and subsisting 
ou the produce of an acre or two of badly cultivated land, 
eked out with the pay of an occasional day^s labour on some 
neighbouring estate. The social portion of some of the Yar- 
ribas forma a marked contrast to that of the Congos. They 
inhabit houses of cedar, or other substantial materials. Thelt 
gardens are, for the most part, well stocked and kept. They 
raise crops of yam, cassava, Indian com, &c. ; and some of 
them subscribe to a fund on which they may draw in case of 
illness or misfortuna They are, however (as is to be ex- 
pected from superior intellect whUe still uncivilized^, more 
difticult to manage than the Congos, and highly impatient of 
control. 

These Africans, Mi. Mitchell says, all belong nominally to 
some denomination of Christianity : but their lives aie more 
influenced by their belief in Obeah. While the precepts of 
religion are little regarded, they stand in mortal dread of 
those who practise this mischievous imposture. "Well might 
the Commissioner say, in 1867, that several years must 
elapse before the chaos which reigned could be reduced to 
order. The wonder is, that in three years so much has been 
done. It was very difficult, at first, even to find the where- 
abouts of many of the sq^uatters. The Commissioner had to 
work by compass through the pathless forest. Getting little 
or no food but cassava cakes and "guat^" of maize, and now 
and then a little coffee and salt fish, without time to hunt the 
game which passed him, and continually wet through, he 
stumbled in suddenly on one squatting after another, to the 
astonishment of its owner, who could not conceive how he 
had been found out, and had never before seen a white man 
alone in the forest. Sometimes he was in considerable danger 
of a rough reception from people who could not at first 
understand what they had to gain by getting legal titles, and 
buying the lands the fruit of which they had enjoyed either 

Demerara to assist at the inTest^atioii into the alleged ill-uaaga of the Coolie 
immigrants tliere. No moie just or eJtpsrieiicBd [jublio servaji t could liave 
beeu umployed'OU such an errand. 
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for notliing, or foi- payment of a small annual assessment for 
the cultivated poi'tion. In another quarter — Toco — a noto- 
riously lawless squatter had expressed his intention of 
shooting the Government official. The wliite gentleman 
walked straight up to the little forest fortress hidden in bush, 
and confronted the Negro, who had gun in hand. 

" I could have shot you if I had liked, huccra." 

" No, you could not. I should have cut you down first : so 
don't play the fool," answered the official quietly, hand on 
cutlass. 

The Tivild man gave in ; paid his rates ; received the crown 
title for his land ; and became (as have all these sons of Uie 
forest) fast friends with one whom they have learnt at once 
to love and fear. 

But among the Montserrat hills, the Governor had struck 
en a spot so fit for a new settlement, tliat' he determined to 
found one forthwith. The quick-eyed Jesuits had founded a 
Mission on the same spot many years before. But all had 
lapsed again into forest. A group of enormous Palmistea 
stand on a plateau, flat, and yet lofty and healthy. The soil 
is exceeding fertile. There are wells and brooks of pure 
water all around. The land slopes down for hundreds of 
feet in wooded gorges, full of cedar and otiier admirable 
timber, with Palmistes towering over them everywhei-e. 
Far away lies the lowland ; and evejy breeze of heaven 
sweeps over the crests of the hills. So one peculiarly tall 
palm was chosen for a central land-mark, an ornament to 
the town square such as no capital in Europe can boast. 
Traces were cut, streets laid out, lots of crown-lands 
put up for sale, and settlers invited in the name of the 
Government, 

Scarcely eighteen months had passed since then, and 
already there Mitchell Street, Violin Street, Duboulay Street, 
■ Farfan Street, had each its new houses built of cedar and 
thatched with palm. Two Chinese shops had celestials 
with pig-tails and thick-soled shoes grinning behind cedar 
counters, among stores of Bryant's safety matches, Huntley 
and Palmer's biscuits, and AIlsopp's pale ale. A church had 
been built, the shell at least, and partly floored, with a very 
simple, but not tasteless, altar ; the Abbe had a good house, 
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with a gallery, jalousies, and white china liandles to the doori 
The mighty palm in the centre of Gordon Square had a neat 
railing round it, as hefitted the Palladium of the village. 
Behind the houses, among the stumps of huge trees, maize 
and cassava, pigeon-peas and sweet potatoes, fattened in the 
sun, on ground which .till then had been shrouded by vege- 
tation a hundred feet thicb ; and as we sat at the head man's 
house, with French and English prints tipon the walla, and 
drank beer from a Chinese shop, and looked out upon the 
loyal, thriving little settlement, I envied the two young men 
who could say, "At least, we have not lived in vain; for 
we have made this out of the primfeval forest" Then on 
^ain. " We mounted " (I quote now liwm the notes of one 
to whoiii the existence of the settlement was due) "to the 
crest of the hills, and had a noble view southwards, looking 
over the rich mass of dark wood, flecked here and there with 
a scarlet stain of Bois Immortelle, to the great sea of bright 
green sugar cultivation in the Naparimas, studded by white 
works and villages, and backed far off by a hazy line of forest, 
out of wbieti rose the peaks of the Moniga Mountains. More 
to the west lay Sau Fernando bill, the calm gulf, and the 

ooast toward La Brea and Cedros melting into mist. M 

thought we should get a better view of the northern 
mountains by riding up to old Nicano's house; so we went 
thither, under the eaeao rich with yellow and purple pods. 
The view was fine: "but the northern range, though visible, 
was rather too indistinct, and the maiidand was not to be 
seen at all." 

Nevertheless, the panorama from the top of Montserrat is 
at once the most vast, and the most lovely, which I have 
ever seen, And whosoever chooses to go and live there may 
buy any reasonable quantity of the richest soil at one pound 
per acre, 

Tl e 3o off tl e ridge toward the northern lowland, lay 
a leadlon old Inlian path, by which we travelled, at last, 
crobs a ocky b ook, and into a fresh paradise. 
I m ist be exc ed for using this word so often : but I use 
it n tl e or a al I ersian sense, as a place in which natural 
1 ea ty his 1 een 1 elped by art An English park or garden 
would have been called of old a paradise ; and the enceinte 
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;*f a West Indian house, even in its present half-wild con- 
dition, well deserves the same title. That Art can help Nature 
there can be no doubt. " The perfection of Nature " exists 
only in the minds of sentimentalists, and of certain well- 
meaning persons, who assert the perfection of Nature when 
they wish to controvert science, and deny it when they 
wish to prove this earth fallen and accursed. Mr, Nesheld 
can make landscapes, by obedience to certain laws which 
Nature is apt to disregard in thp struggle for existence, more 
beautiful than they are already by Nature ; and that without 
introducing foreign forms of vegetation. But if foreign forms, 
wisely chosen for their shapes and colours, be added, the 
beauty may be indefinitely increased. For the plants most 
capable of beautifying any given spot do not always grow 
therein, simply because they have not yet arrived there ; as 
may be seen by comparing any wood planted with Ehodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas with the neighbouring wood in its 
native state. Thus may be obtained somewhat of that variety 
and richness which is wanting everywhere, more or less, in 
the vegetation of our northern zone, only just recovering 
slowly from the destructive catastrophe of the glacial epoch ; 
a richnraa which, small as it is, vanishes as we travel north- 
ward, till the drear landscape is sheeted more and more with 
monotonous multitudes of heather, grass, flr, or other social 
plants. 

But even in the Tropics the virgin forest, beautiful as it 
13, ia without doubt much less beautiful, both in form and 
colours, than it might be made. Without doubt, also, a mere 
clearing, after a few years, is a more beautiful place than 
the forest; because by it distance ia given, and you are 
enabled to see the sky, and the forest itself beside; becausa 
new plants, and some of them very handsome ones, are intro- 
duced by cultivation, or spring up in the rastrajo; and 
lastly, but not least, because the forest on the edge of the 
clearing is able to feather down to the ground, and change 
what is at first a bare tangle of stems and boughs into a 
softly rounded bank of vei'dure and flowers. When, in some 
future civilization, the art which has produced, not merely a 
Chatsworth or a Dropmore, but an average English shrubbery 
iir park, is brought to bear on tropic vegetation, then Nature, 
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always willing to obey when conquered by fair means, will 
produce such effects of form and colour around tropic estates 
and cities as we cannot fancy for ourselves. 

Mr. WaUaee laments (and rightly) the absence in the tropic 
forests of such grand masses of colour as are supplied by a 
lieather moor, a furze or broom-croft, a field of yeU'ow char- 
lock, blue bngloss, or scarlet poppy. Tropic landscape gar- 
dening will supply that defect; and a hundred plants of 
yellow AUamanda, or purple Dolichos, or blue CKfcoria, or 
crimson Norantea, set side by side, as we might use a hun- 
dred Calceolarias or Geraniums, will carry up the forest walls, 
and over the tree-tops, not square yards, but I had almost 
said square acres of richest positive colour, I can conceive 
no limit to the effects — always heightened by the intense 
sunlight and the peculiar tenderness of the distances— which 
landscape gardening will produce when once it is brought to 
bear on such material as it has never yet attempted to touch, 
at least in the West Indies, save in the Botanic Garden at 
Port of Spain. 

And thus the little paradise at Tortuga to which we 
descended to sleep, though cleared out without any regard to 
art, was far niow beautiful than the forest out of which it had 
been hewn three years before. The two first settlers regretted 
the days when the house was a more palm-thatched hut, 
where they sat on stumps which would not balance, and ate 
potted meat with their pocket-knives. But it had grown 
now into a grand place, fit to receive ladies : such a house, or 
rather shed, as those South Sea Island ones which may be 
seen in Hodges' Illustrations to Cook's Voyages, save that a 
couple of bedrooms have been boarded off at the back, a 
little oflice on one side, and a bulwark, like that of a ship, 
put round the gallery. And as we looked down through 
the purple gorges, and up at the mountain woods, over which 
the stars were flashing out bright and fast, and listened 
to the soft strange notes of the forest birds going to roost, 
again the thought came over me — Why should not gentlemen 
and ladies come to such spots as these to live " the Gentle 
Life?" 

We slept that night, some in beds, some in hammocks, 
some on the floor, with the rich warm night wind rushhig 
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down through all the bouse ; and then wvre up once more in 
the darkness of the dawn, to go down and bathe at a little 
cascade, where a feeble stream dribbled nnder ferna and bali- 
aiers over soft square limestone rocks like the artificial rocks 
of the Serpentine, and those — copied probably ft'om the rocks 
of Pontainebleau — which one sees in old French landscapes. 
But a bathe was hardly necessary. So drenched was the 
vegetation ^fh night dew, that if one had taken off one's 
clothes at the house, and simply walked nnder the bananas, 
and through the tanias and maize which grew among them, 
one would have been well washed ere one reached the sti-eaio. 
As it was, the bathers came back with their clothes wet 
throagh. No matter. The sun was up, and half an liour 
would dry all again. 

One object, on the edge of the forest, was worth noticing,' 
"and was watched long, through the glasses; namely, two oi 
three lai^e trees, from which dangled a multitude of the pen- 
dant nests of the Merles : ^ birds of tlie size of a jackdaw, 
brown and yellow, and niocliing- birds., too, of no small ability. 
The pouches, two feet long and more, swayed in the breeze, 
fastened to the end of the boughs with a few threads. 
Each had, about half-way down, au oirening into tlie round 
sac below, in and out of which the Meiies crept and fluttered, 
talking all the while in twenty different notes. Most tropic 
birds hide their nests carefully in the bush : the Merles 
hang theirs fearlessly iu tl]e most exposed situations. They 
find, I presume, that they are protected enough from mcmke3'a, 
wild cats, and gato-melaos (a sort of ferret), by being huu" 
at the extremify of the bough. So thinks M. L6otaud, the 
accomplished describer of the birds of Trinidad. But he 
adds with good reason: "I do not, however, understand how 
birds can protect their nestlings against ants ; for so large hs 
the number of these insects in our climes, that it would seem 
as if everything would become their prey." 

And 80 everytliing wiU, unless the bii-d-mm-der be stopped. 
Already the paiasol-ants have formed a warren close to I'ort 
of Spain, in what was forty yeaiB ago highly cultivated 
ground, from wbicli they devastate at night the noithern 
gardens. The forests seem as empty of itirds as the neigh- 
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bourhood of the city ; and a sad aaswer will soon have to be 
given to M. L^otaud's question : — 

"The insectivorous tribes are the true representatives of 
out ornithology. There are so many which feed on insects 
and their Jarvee, that it may be asked with much reason, 
What Tpvould become of our vegetation, of ourselves, should 
these insect destroyers disappear ? Everywhere maybe seen " 
(M. L speaks, I presume, of five-and-twenty years ago : my 
experience would make me substitute for his woixis, " Hardly 
anywhere can be seen,") "one of these insectivora in pursuit 
or seizure of its prey, either on the wing or on the trunks of 
trees ; in the covei'ts of thickets, or in tiie calices of flowers. 
Whenever called to witness one of those frequent migrations 
from one point to another, so often practised by ants, not 
only can the Dendrocolaptes (connected with our Creepers) 
be seen following the moving ti'ail, and preymg on the ants 
and the eggs theaiselves, but even the black Tanager aban- 
dons his usual fruits for this moi-e tempting dehcacy. Our 
fmgivorous and baccivorous genera are also pretty numerous, 
and most of them are so fond of insect food that they unite, 
as occasion offers, with the insectivorous tribes." 

So it was once. Wow a traveller, accustomed to the swarms 
of birds which, not counting the game, inliabit an average 
English cover, would be surprised and pained by the scarcity 
of birds in the forests of this island. 

We rode down toward the northern lowland, along a broad 
new road of last year's making, terraced, with great labour, 
along the liill, and stopped to visit one of those excellent 
Government schools which do honour, first to that wise legis- 
lator. Lord Harris, and next to the late Governor. Here, 
in the depths of the forest, where never policeman or school- 
master had been before, was a house of satin-wood and cedar 
not two years old, used at once as police-station and school, 
with a shrewd Spanish-speaking schoolmaster, and fifty-t^vo 
decent little brown children on the school-books, and getting, 
when their lazy parents will send them, as good an education 
as they would get in England. I shall have more to say on 
the education system of Trinidad. All it seems to me to 
wa-nt, with its late modifications, is compulsoiy attendance. 

Soon, turning down an old Indian path, we saw the Gulf 
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once mnre anl betiieLii us and it the sheet of cane cultiva- 
tion, ot which one estate lan tip to our feet like a biight 
green bay enteied by a nanow strait amoLg the dirl fuiest ' 
Just tefoie we tame to it we p'issed another pleasant sight:! 
more Coolie settltrs who had hid land? glinted lihem in 
lieu of the letuin pis'iage to ■which they were entitled, ^ 
were all bu&ily feUmg wood putting up bamboo md palm- " 
leaf caljins and settling themselves down each one his own 




master, yet near enough to the sugar-estates below to get 
remuneratiYe work whenever needful. 

Then on, over slow miles (you must not trot beneath the 
burning midday sun) of sandy stifling flat, between high 
canes, till we saw with joy, through long vistas of straight 
traces, the Mangrove shrubbery which marked the sea. 
We turned into large sugar-works, to be cooled with sherry 
and ice by a hospitable manager, whose rooms were hui^ 
with good prints, and stored with good books and knick- 
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knacks from Europe, showing the signs of a lady's hand. 
And here our party broke up. The rest carried their mud 
back to Port of Spain ; I in the opposite direction back to 
San Fernando, down a little ci'eek; which served as a poit 
to the estate. 

Plastered up to the middle like the rest of the party, 
besides splashes over face and hat, I could get no dirtier than 
I was already. I got without compunction into a canoe some 
three feet wide ; and was shoved by three Negros down a 
long winding ditch of mingled mud, water, and mangrove- 
roots. To keep one's self and one's luggage from falling out 
during the journey was no easy matter; at one moment, 
indeed, it threatened to become impossible. For where 
the mangroves opened on the sea, the creek itself turned 
sharply northward along shore, leaving (as usual) a bed 
of mud between it and the sea some quarter of a mile 
broad; across which we had to pass as a short-cut to the 
boat, which lay far out The difficulty was, of course, to 
get the canoe out of the creek up the steep mud-bank. 
To that end she was turned on her side, with me on 
board. I could just manage, by jamming my luggage under 
my knees, and myself against the two gunwales, to keep in, 
holding on chiefly by my heels and the back of my neck, 
But it befel, that in the very agony of the steepest slope, 
when the Negros (who worked Kke really good fellows) were 
nigh waist-deep in mud, my eye feU, for the first time in my 
life, on a party of Calling Crabs, who had been down to the 
water to fish, and were now scuttling «p to their borrows 
among the mangrove-roots ; and at the sight of the pairs of 
long-stalked eyes, standing upright like a pair of opera- 
glasses, and the long single arms which each brandished, 
with frightful menaces, as of infuriated ifelsons, I burst into 
such a fit of laughter that I nearly fell out into the mud. 
The Negros thought for the instant tliat the "huccra parson" 
had gone mad : but when I pointed with my head (I dare not 
move a finger} to the crabs, off they went in a true Negro 
guffaw, which, when once begun, goes on and on, like thunder 
echoing round the mountains, and can no more stop itself 
than a Blackcap's song. So all the way across the mud the 
jolly fellows, working meanwhile like horses, laughed for 
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tlie mere pleasure of laughing; and wheu we got to the boat 
the Negro in charge of her saw us laughing, aud laughed too 
for company, without waiting to hear the joke; and as two 
of them took the canoe home, we could hear them laughing 
still in the distance,- till the lonely loathsome place rang 
again. I plead guilty to having given the men, as payment, 
not only for their work but for their jolhty, just twice what 
they asked, which, after all, was very littla 

But what are Oalhng Crabs ? I must ask the reader to 
conceive a moderate-sized crab, the front of whose carapace is 
very broad and almost straight, with a channel along it, in 
which lie, right and left, his two eyes, each on a footstalk half 
as long: as the breadth of his body ; so that the crab, when at 
rest, carries his eyes as epaulettes, and peeps out at the joint 
of each shoulder. But when business is to be done, the eye- 
stalks jump holt upright side by side, like a pair of little 
lighthouses, and survey the field of battle in a fashion utterly 
ludicrous. Moreover, as if he were not ridiculous enough even 
thus, he is (as Mr. Wood well puts it) like a small man gifti^d 
with one arm of Hercules, and another of Tom Thumb. One 
of his claw arms, generally the left, has dwindled to a mere 
nothing, and is not seen ; while along the whole front of his 
shell lies folded one mighty right arm, on which he trusts ; 
and with that arm, when danger appears, he beckons the enemy 
to come on, with such wild deiiance, that he has gained there- 
from the name of Gelasimus Vocans — "The Calling Laugh- 
able;" and it were well if all scientific names were as well 
fitted. He is, as might be guessed, a shrewd lighter, and uses 
the true old " Bristol guard" in boxing, holding his long arm 
across his body, and fencing and biting therewith swiftly 
and sharply enough. Moreover, he is a respectable animal, 
and has a wife, and takes care of her ; and to see him in his 
glory, it is said, he should be watched sitting in the mouth of 
his burrow, his spouse packed safe behind him inside, while 
he beckons and brandishes, proclaiming to all passers-by the 
treasure which he protects, while he defies thura to touch it. 

Such is the " Calling Crab," of whom I must say, that if 
he was not made on purpose to be laughed at, then I should 
be induced to suspect that nothing was made for any purpo-ie 
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After which sight, and weary of waiting, not ■without some 
fear that— as the Negros would have put it — " If I tap da wan 
momaut ma, I catch da confection," while of course a bucket 
or two of hot water was emptied on us out of a passing cloud, 
I got on board the steamer, and away to San Fernando, to wash 
away dirt and forget fatigue, amid the hospitality of educated 
and high-minded men, and of even more charming womeiL 
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THE NORlHEK^f MOTraTAINS. 

I HAD heaid and read much of the heauty of mountain 
Bcenory in the Tropics. What I had heard and read is not 
exaggerated. I saw, it is true, in this little island no Andes, 
with such a scenery among them and below them aa Hum- 
boldt alone can describe — a type of the great and varied 
tropical world as utterly different from that of Trinidad as 
it is from that of Kent— or Siberia. I had not even the 
chancb of such a view as that fix)m the Silla of Caraccas 
described by Humboldt, from which you look down at a 
height of nearly six thousand feet, through layer after layer 
of floating cloud, which increases the seeming distance to an 
awful depth, upon the blazing shores of the Northern Sea. 

That view our host and hia suite had seen themselves the 
year before; and they assured me that Humboldt, had not 
overstated its grandeur. The mountains of Trinidad do 
not much exceed 3,000 feet iu height, and I could hope 
at most to see among them what ray fancy had pictured 
among the serrated chines and green gorges of St. Vincent, 
Guadaloupe, and St. Lucia, hanging gardens compared with 
which those of Babylon of old must have been Cochney 
mounds. The rock among these mountains, as I have said 
already, is very seldom laid bare. Decomposed rapidly by 
the tropic rain and heat, it forms, even on the steepest slopes, 
a mass of soil many feet in depth, ever Hncreasiug, and ever 
sliding into the valleys, mingled with blocks and slabs of 
rocli still undecomposed. The waste must be enormous now, 
Wei-e the forests cleared, and the soil no longer protected by 
the leaves and bound together by the roots, it would increase 
at a pace of which we in this temperate zone cap fom; no 
notion, and the whole mountain-range slide down in deluges 
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of mud, as, even in the temperate zone, the Mout Ventoux 
and other hills in Provence are slidiog bow, since they have 
been rashly cleared of their primteval coat of woodland. 

To this degrading influence of mere rain and air must be 
attributed, I think, those vast deposits of boulder -which 
encumber the mouths of all the southern glens, sometimes to 
a height of several hundred feet. Did one meet them in 
Scotland, one would pronounce them at once to be old glacier- 
moraines. But Messrs. Wall and Sawkins, in their geological 
survey of this island, have abstained from expressing any such 
opinion; and I thinli wisely. They are more simply explained 
as the mere leavuigs of the old sea-worn mountain w^ at a 
time when the Orinoco, or the sea, lay along their southern, as 
it now does along then' northern, side. The terraces in which 
they rise mark successive periods of upheaval ; and how long 
these periods were, no reasonable man dare guess. But as for 
traces of ice-action, none, as far as I can ascertain, have yet 
been met with. He would be a bold man who should deny 
tliat, during the abyss of ages, a cold epoch may have spread 
ice over part of that wide land which certainly once existed 
to the north of Trinidad and the Spanish Main : but if so, its 
traces are utterly obliterated. The commencement of the 
glacial epoch, as far as Trinidad is concerned, may be safely 
referred to the discovery of Weuham Lake ice, and the effects 
thereof sought solely in the human stomach and the increase 
of Messrs. Haley's well-earned profits. Is it owing to this 
absence of any ice-action that there are no lakes, not even a 
tarn, in the northern mountains ? Ear be it from me to thrust 
my somewhat empty head into the battle which has raged for 
some time past between those who attribute all lakes to the 
scooping action of glaciers and those who attribute them to 
original depressions in the earth's surface : but it was im- 
possible not to contrast the lakeless mountains of Trinidad 
with the mountains of Kerry, resembling them so nearly in 
shape and size, but swarming with lakes and tarns. There 
are no lakes throughout the West Indies, save such as are 
extinct craters, or otherwise plainly attributable to volcanic 
action, as I presume are the lakes of Tropical Mexico and 
Peru. Be that as it may, the want of water, or rather of 
visible water, takes away much Irom the beauty of these 
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raountaius, in which the eye gi'ows tired toward the end ol 
a day's journey with the monotonous surges of green wood- 
land; and hails with relief in going northward, the firat 
glimpse of the sea horizon ; in going south, the first glimpse 
of the hazy lowland, in which the very roofs and chimney- 
stalks of the sugar estates are pleasant to the eye from the 
repose of their perpendicular and horizontal lines after the 
perpetual imrest of rolling hills and tangled vegetation. 

We started, then (to begin my story), a little after five one 
morning, from a solid old mansion in the cane-fields, which 
hears the name of Paradise, and which has all the right 
to the name which beauty of situation and goodness of in- 
habitants can bestow. 

As we got into our saddles the humming-birds were 
whirring round the tree-tops; the Qu'est-ce qu'il dits inquiring 
the subject of our talk. The black vultures sat about looking 
on in silence, hoping that something to their advantage might 
be dropped or left behind— possibly that one of our horses 
might dia 

Ere the last farewell was given, one of our party pointed 
to a sight which I never saw before, and perhaps shall never 
see again. It was the Southern Cross. Just visible in that 
winter season on the extreme southern horizon in early morn- 
ing, it hung upright amid the dim haze of the lowland and the 
smoke of the sugar-works. Impressive as was, and always 
must be, the first sight of that famous constellation, I could 
not but agree with those who say that they are disappointed 
by its inequality, both in shape and in the size of its stars. 
However, I had but little time to make up my mind about 
it ; for in five minutes more it had melted away into a bla^e 
of sunlight, which reminded us that we ought to have been 
on foot half an hour before. 

So away we went over the dewy paddocks, through hroad- 
leaved grasses, and the pink balls of the sensitive-plants 
and bhre Commelyna, and the upright Negro Ipecacuanha,^ 
with its scarlet and yeRow flowers, gayest and commonest 
of weeds ; then down into a bamboo copse, and across a 
pebbly brook, and away toward the mountains. 

Our party consisted of a bS,t-mule, with food and clothes, 
■ ' Asiilcfiias ci 
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two or three Negros, a horse for me, another for general use 
in case of break-down ; and four gentlemen who preferred 
walking to riding. It seemed at first a serious undertaking 
on their part ; but one had only to see them begin to move, 
long, lithe, and light as deer-hounds, in their flannel shirts 
and trousers, with cutlass and pouch at their waists, to be 
sure that they could both go and stay, and were as well 
able to get to Blanchisseuse as the horses beside which they 
waited. 

The ward of Blanchisseuse, on the north coast, whither we 
were bound, was of old, I understand, called Blanchi Sail, or 
something to that effect, signifying the white cliffs. The 
French settlers degraded the name to its present form, and 
that so hopelessly, that the other day an old Negress in Port 
of Spain puzzled the officer of Crown property by informing 
him that she wanted to buy "a carre in what you call de 
washerwoman's." It had been described to me aa possibly 
the remotest, lonehest, and unhealthiest spot in her Majesty^a 
tropical dominions. No white man can live there for more 
than two or three years without luin to hia health. In spite 
of theperpetual trade-wind, and the steepness of the hill-sides, 
malaria hangs for ever at the mouth of each little mountain 
torrent, and crawls up inland to leeward to a consideiable 
height above the sea 

But we did not intend to stay there long enough to catch 
fever and ague. We had plenty of quinine with us ; and 
cheerily we went up the valley of Caura, first over the great 
boulder and pebble ridges, not bare like those of the Moor of 
Dinnet, or other Dee-side stone Leap, but clothed with cane- 
pieces and richest rastrajo copses; and then entered the 
narrow gorge, which we had to follow into the lieart of the 
hills, as OUT leader, taking one parting look at the broad 
green lowland behind us, reminded us of Shelley's lines about 
the plains of Lombardy seen from the Euganean hills :-— 
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Or an air-diseolv6d atone, 
Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From the curved, horiaon's Lound 
To the point of heaven's profound. 
Fills the overflowing sty ; 
And tte plaiap that silent lie 
Underneath, the leaves nnsodden 
Where the iu&nt frost has trodden 
With his moraing-vringSd feet, 
Whose hright fruit ia gleaming yet ; 
And the red and golden vines 
Piercing with their ttellised lines 
The rough datk-sldited wilderness." 

But there the analogy stopped. It hardly applied even so far. 
Between us and the rongh daik-sldrted wilderness of the high 
foi-ests on Montserrat the infant frosfc had never trodden ; all 
basked in the equal heat of the perpetual summer ; awaiting, 
it may be, in ages to come, a civilization higher even than 
that whose decay Shelley deplored as he looked down oa 
fallen Italy. 

No clumsy words of mine can give an adequate picture of 
the heauty of the streams and glens which run down from 
either slope of the Northern Mountain. Tbe reader must fancy 
for himself the loveliest brook which he ever saw in Devon- 
shire or Yorkshire, Ireland or Scotland ; crystal-clear, bedded 
with grey pebbles, broken into rapids by rock-ledges or great 
white quartz boulders, swirling under steep cliffs, winding 
through flats of natural meadow and copse. Then let him 
transport his stream into the great Palm-house at Kew, stretch 
out the bouse up hill and down dale, five miles in length and 
two thousand feet in height ; pour down on it from above a 
blaze which lights up every leaf into a gem, and deepens 
every shadow into blackness, and yet that very blackness fuU 
of inner light — and if his fancy can do as much as that, he 
can im^ne to himself the stream up which we rode or 
walked, now winding along the naiTOw track a hundred feet 
or two above, looking dowa on the upper surface of the forest, 
on the crests of palms, and the broad sheets of the balisier 
copse, and often on the statelier fronds of true bananas, which 
had run wild along the stream-side, flowering and fruiting in 
the wUdemess for the benefit of the parrots and agoutis ; or 
on Inige dark clumps of bamboo, which (probably not in- 
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Jigenoos to the island) have in like manner spread themselves 
along all the streams in the lapse of ages. 

Now we scrambled down into the broolc, and waded 
our horses through, amid shoals of the little spotted 
aardine,'' who are too fearless, or too nnaccnstomed to 
man, to get out of the way more than a foot or two. 
Bat near akin as they are to the trout, they are stiU nearer 
to the terrible Pirai,^ of the Orinocqnan waters, the larger 
of which snap off the legs of swimming ducks and the 
fingers of unwary boatmen, while the smaller surround 
the laah bather, and devour him piecemeal till he drowns, 
torn by a thousand tiny wounds, in water purpled with his 
own blood. These little fellows prove their kindred with the 
Pirai by merely nibbling at the bather's skin, making him 
tingle from head to foot, while he thanks Heaven that his 
visitors are but two inches, and not a foot in length. 

At last we stopped for breakfast The horses were tethered 
to a tree, the food got out, and we sat down on a pebbly 
beach after a bathe in a deep pool, so clear that it looked but 
four feet deep, though the bathers soon found it to be eight 
and more. A few dark logs, as usual, were lodged at the 
bottom, looking suspiciously like alligators or boa-constrictors. 
The alligator, however, does not come up the mountain 
streams ; and the boa-constrictors are rare, save on the east 
coast : but it is as well, ere you .jump into a pool, to look 
whether there be not a snake in it, of any length from 
three to twenty feet^ 

Over the pool rose a rock, carrying a mass of vegetation, to 
be seen, doubtless, in every such spot in the island, but of a 
richness and variety beyond description. Meai-eat to the 
water the primaeval garden b^an with ferns and creeping 
Selaginella. Kext, of course, the common Aram,^ with snow- 
white spathe and spadix, mingled with the larger leaves of 
Balisier, wild Tania, and Seguine, some of the latter upborne 
on crooked fleshy stalks as thick as a man's leg, and six feet 
high. Above them was a tangle of twenty different bushes, 
with leaves of every shape; above them again, the arching 
shoots of a bamboo clump, forty feet high, threw a deep 
shade over pool and rock and herbage ; while above it again 
• Hydroovon. * Serrasilmo ' SpathiphjUum eannifolium. 
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enormous timber trees were packed, one behind the other, up 
the steep mountain-aide. On the more lavel ground were the 
usual weeds ; Ipomceas with white and purple flowers, Big- 
nonias, Echites and Allamandas, with yellow ones, scrambled 
and tumbled everywhere; and, if not just there, then often 
enough elsewhere, might be seen a single Ariato lochia 
scrambling up a low tree, from which hung, amid round 
leaves, huge flowers shaped like a great helmet with a ladle 
at the lower lip, a foot or more across, of purplish colour, 
spotted like a toad, and about as fragrant as a dead dog. 

But the plants which would strike a botanist most, I 
think, the first time he found himself on a tropic burn-side, 
are the peppers, gcoves of tall herbs some ten feet high or 
more, utterly unlike any Em-opean plants I have ever seen, 
Some^ have round leaves, peltate, that is, with the footstalk 
springing from inside the circumference, like a one-sided 
umbrella. They catch the eye at once, from the great size 
of their leaves, each a full foot across ; but they are hardly 
as odd and fore^n-looking as the more abundant forms of 
peppers,^ usually so soft and green that they look as if you 
might make them into salad, stalks and all, yet with a quaint 
stiflhesa and primness, given by the regular jointing of their 
knotted stalks, and the regular tiling of their pointed, droop- 
ing, strong-nerved leaves, which are usually, to add to the 
odd look of the plant, all crooked, one side of the base {and 
that in each species always the same side) being much larger 
than the other, so that the whole head of the bush seems to 
have got a twist from right to left, or left to right. Nothing 
can look more unlike than they to the climbing true peppers, 
or even to the creeping pepper-weeds, which abound in all 
waste land. But their rat-tails of small green flowers prove 
them to be peppers nevertheless. 

On we went, upward ever, past Cacao and Eoia Immortelle 
orchards, and comfortable settlers' hamlets ; and now sxid 
then through a strip of virgin forest, in which we began to 
see, for the first time, though not for the last, that " re- 
splendent Calycophyllum " as Br. Krueger calls it, Chaconia, 
as it is commonly called here, after poor Alonzo de Chacon, 
the last Spanish governor of this island. It is indeed 
> PotliomorpliB. " Eiiokea mid ArraBthn. 
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the jewel of these woods. A low straggling tree carrii^s, 
on long pendent branches, leaves like a Spanish (chestnut, a 
foot and more in length ; and at the ends of the branches, 
long corymbs of yellow flowers. But it is not the flowers 
themselves which make the glory of the tree. As the ilower 
opens, one calyx-lobe, by a rich vagary of nature, grows into 
a leaf three inches long, of a splendid scarlet ; and the whole 
end of each branch, for two feet or more in lei^h, blades 
among the green foliage till you can see it and wonder at it 
a quarter of a mile away. This is " the resplendent Caly- 
cophyllum," elaborated, most probably, by long physical 
processes of variation and natural selection into a form 
equally monstrous and beautiful There are those who wUl 
smile at my superstition, if I state my belief that He who 
makes aR things make themselves may have used those very 
processes of variation and natural selection for a final cause ; 
and that the final cause was, that He might deKght Himself 
in the beauty of one more strange and new creation. Be it 
so. I can only assume that their minds are, for the present 
at least, differently constituted imm mine. 

"We reached the head of the glen at last, and outlet from 
the amphitheatre of wood there seemed none. But now I be- 
gan to find out what a tropic mountain-path can he, and what a 
West Indian horse can do. We arrived at the lower end of a 
narrow ditch full of rocks and mud, which wandered up the 
face of a hill as steep as the roofs of the Louvre or Chateau 
Chambord. Accustomed only to Enghsh horses, I confess I 
paused in dismay ; but as men and horses seemed to take the 
hill as a matter of course, the only thing to be done was to 
give the stout little cob his head, and not to slip over his tail 
So up we went, splashing, clawing, slipping, stumbling, but 
never falling down ; pausing every now and then to get 
breath for a fresh rush, and then on again, up a place as 
steep as a Devonshire furze-bank for twenty or thirty feet, 
till we had risen a thousand feet, as I suppose, and were on 
a long and more level chine, in the midst of ghastly dead 
forests, the remains of last year's fires. Much was burnt to 
tinder and ash ; much more was simply killed and scorched, 
and stood or hung in an infinite tangle of liahes and 
boughs, all grey and bare. Hexe and there some h^ige 
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tree had burnt as it stood, and lose like a soot-grimed 
tower; here another had fallen right across the path, and 
we had to cut our way round it step by step, nmid a 
mas3 of iallen branches sometimes vanch higher than our 
heads, or to lead the horses underneath boughs which 
were too large to cut through, and just high enough to let 
them pass. An English horse would have lost his nerve, 
and become restive from confusion and terror ; but these 
wise brutes, hke the pack-mule, seemed to understand the 
matter as well as we; waited patiently till a passage was 
cut ; and then struggled gallantly through, often among logs 
where I expected to see their leg-bones snapt in. two. But 
my fears were needless ; the deft gaUaut animals got safe 
through without a scratch. However, for them, as for us, the 
work was very warm. The burnt forest was utterly without 
shade ; and wood-cutting under a perpendicular noon-day sun 
would have been trying enough had not our spirits heen kept 
up by the excitement, the sense of fi-eedom and of power, 
and also by the magnificent scenery which began to break upon 
us. From one cliff, off which the whole forest had been burnt 
away, we caught at last a sight westward of Tocuche, from 
summit to base, rising out of a green sea of wood — for the 
fire, coming from the eastward, had stopped half-way down 
the cliff ; and to the right of the picture the blue Northern Sea 
shone tlu'ough a gap in the Mils. What a view that was 1 To 
conceive it, the.readec must fancy himself at Clovelly, on 
the north coast of Devon, if he ever has had the good for- 
tune to see that moat beautiful of Enghsh chff- woodlands ; 
he must magnify the whole scene four or five times ; and then 
pour down on it a tropic sunshine and a tropic haze. 

Soon we felt, and thankful we were to feel it, a rush 
of air, soft and yet bracing, cool, yet not chilly; the 
" champagne atmosphere," as some one caRed it, of the 
trade-wiud : and all, even the very horses plucked up heart ; 
for that told us that we were at the summit of the pass, 
and that the worst of our day's work was over. In five 
nnnutes more we were aware, between the tree-stems, of 
a green misty gulf beneath our very feet, which seemed at 
the iirst glance boundless, but which gradually resolved 
itself into mile after inile of forest, rushing down into the 
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tlie sea. The hues of the diafcant woodlands, twenty miles 
away, seen through a veil o£ ultramarine, mingled with the 
pale greens and blues of the water : and they again with the 
pale sky, till the eye could hardly discern where land and 
sea and air parted from each other. 

We stopped to gaze, and breathe ; and then downward again 
for nigh two thousand feet toward Blauchisseuse. And so, 
leading our tired horses, we went cbeeiily down the mountain 
side in Indian file, hopping and slipping from ledge to mud 
and mud to ledge, and calling a halt every five minutes to 
look at some fresh curiosity : now a tree-fern, now a climbing 
fern ; now some huge tree-trunk, whose name was only to be 
guessed at ; now a fresh armadillo-burrow ; now a parasol- 
ants' warren, which had to be avoided lest horse and man 
should sink in it knee-deep, and come out sorely bitten ; now 
Bome glimpse of sea and forest far below; now we cut a 
water- vine, and had a long cool drink; now a great moth 
had to be hunted, if not caught ; or a toucan or some other 
strange bird listened to ; or an eagle watched as he soared 
high over the green gulf. Now all stopped togother ; for the 
ground was sprinkled thick with great beads, scarlet, with a 
black eye, which had fallen from some tree high overhead ; 
and we all set to work like schoolboys, filling our pockets with 
them lor the lidies at home. Now the path was lost, having 
vanished in the ^ix months' growth of weeds ; and we had 
to beat about fot it over fallen logs, through tangles of liano 
and thickets ot the tall Arouma,^ a cane with a flat tuft of 
leaver atcp which is plentiful in these dark, damp, northern 
elopes Now we struggled and hopped, horse and man, down 
and round a comer, at the head of a glen, where a few flag- 
stones fallen across a gully gave an uncertain foothold, and 
paused, under damp rocks covered with white and pink 
Begonias and ferns of innumerable forms, to drink the clear 
mountain water out of cups extemporised from a Calathea 
leaf; and then strayed up again over roots and ledges, and 
round the next spur, in cool green darkness, on which it 
seemed the sun had never shone; and in a silence which, 
when our own voices ceased, was saddening, all but appalling. 

At last, striking into a broader trace which came from the 
' leehnosiphon. 
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westward, we found oiirselTes some six or eight hundred feet 
ahove the sea, ia eceaery still like a magnified Clovelly, 
but amid a vegetation whioh — how can I describe? Suffice it 
to say, that right and left of the path, and arching together 
overhead, rose a natural avenue of Cocorite palms, beneath 
whose shade I rode for miles, enjoying the fresh trade- 
wind, the perfume of the Vanilla flowers, and last, but 
not least, the conversation of one who used his high post 
to acquaint himself thoroughly with the beauties, the pro- 
ductions, the capabilities of the island which he governed; 
and his high culture to make such journeys as this a 
continuous stream of instruction and pleasure to those who 
accompanied him. Under his guidance we stopped at one 
point, silent with delight and awe. 

Through an arch of Cocorite houghs — ah that English 
painteis would go to paint such pictures, set in such natural 
frames— we saw, nearly a thousand feet below ua, the little 
bay of Kllette. The height of the horizon line told us how 
high we were ourselves ; for the blue of the Caribbean Sea 
rose far above a point which stretched out on our right, 
covered with noble wood; while the dark olive cliffs along 
its base were gnawed by snowy sur£ Oil our left, the nearer 
monntain woods mshed into the sea, cutting off the view ; 
and under our very feet, in the centre of an amphitheatre 
of wood, as .the eye of the whole picture, was a group — such 
as I cannot hope to see again. . Out of a group of scarlet 
Bois Immortelles rose three Palmistes, and close to them a 
single Balata, whose height I hardly dare to estimate. So 
tall they were, that thov^h they were perhaps a thousand 
feet below us, they stood out against the blue sea, far up 
toward the horizon line ; the central palm a hundred and 
fifty feet at least, the two others, as we guessed, a hundred 
and twenty feet or more. Their stems were perfectly straight 
and motionless. While their dai'k crowns, even at that dis- 
tance, could be seen to toss and rage impatiently before the 
rush of the strong trade-wind. The black glossy head of 
the Balata, almost as h^h aloft as they, threw off sheets of 
spangled light, which mingled with the spangles of the 
waves ; and, above the tree-tops, as if poised in a blue hazy 
sky, one tiny white sail danced before the breeze. The 
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Till lie icene warn in sotb sei iir an I sucli combinul 
grandeur nnd delicacy ot tiiin and ot colom I never 
Ijeheld before 

We rode on and dowmvaid toward i spot whrre we 
expected to find witpr (' ir Ncp,ios had Ii^^ed behind witli 
the provisions ind hun^i^ and thirsty we tetheied oni 
horses to the tiees at the bottom of a gull} ind went down 
through the bubh toward a Jow clift As we went if T lecol- 
leot we found on the ,^und minj tunou=i po Is ^ curled two 
01 three time^ rrand, sometlung like those of a Medic and 
when the) split biight led msile setting off prettily enoUp,h 
the bnght blue seeds Some animal or other howevei, 
admired these ^seeds as mu h as we for they had been 
stripped IS soon as they opened and out of hundreds of 
pods we only secured one or two beids 

We ^Dt to the difi — a smutrgleri na''! in the ro"k and 
peered d^^vn with some di% 
gust There should haie been 
a pole or two there to ^ct 
down by but they were washed 
away a canoe also but it 
had been cairit,d off probably 
out of the way of the suif 1 
get down the crack fDi active 
men was easy enough but tt 
ffet up a:;am seemed the longei 
we looked at it the moie im 
possible at least for me So 
after sciambling down hrlding 
on by wild pmeq as far as we 
dare — durmg which process one 
of us was stung (not bitten ■) i 
by a great hrnitin^' ant cauain., 
much pam and swelling — we Avocado ye r 

turned away, for the heat of 

the little coiner was ntolerable But wistful eyes did we 
cast back at the next pjint cf rod behind which broke out 
the tantalizing spring which we could ]u=!t not reach 

"\\'e rode on sick and sorry to hnd une^pecf«d lehef "We 
' PithBRotobium [?). 
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entered a clearing, with Bananas and Tanias, Cacao and Bois 
Immortelle, and better still. Avocado pears and orange-tree, 
with fruit. A tall and stately dame was there ; her only 
garment a long cotton-print gown, which covered her tall 
figure from throat to ankle and wrist, showing brown 
feet and hands which had once been delicate, and a brown 
face, half Spanish, half Indian, modest and serions enough. 
We pointed to a tall orange-tree overhead, laden with fruit 
of every hue from bright green to gold. She, on being 
appealed to in Spanish, answered with a courteous smile, and 
then a piercing scream of—" Candelaria, come hither, and 
get oranges for the Governor and other seflors I " Can- 
delaria, who might have been eighteen or twenty, camo 
sliding down under the Eanana-leaves, all modest smiles, and 
blushes through her whitey-brown skin. But having no more 
clothes on than her mother, she naturally hesitated at climb- 
ing the tree ; and after ineffectual attempts to tnock down 
oranges with a bamboo, screamed in her turn for some Jos^ 
or Juan. Jos6 or Juan made his appearance, in a lagged 
shirt. A lanky lad, about seventeen years old, he was evi- 
dently the oaf or hobbedehoy of the family, jxisi as he would 
have been on this side of the sea ; was ti'eated as such ; and 
was accustomed to be so treated. In a tone of angry con- 
tempt (the poor boy had done and said nothing) the two 
women hounded him up the tree. He obeyed in meek resig- 
nation, and in a couple of minutes we had more oranges than 
we could eat. And such oranges : golden-gi'een, but mther 
more green than gold, which cannot be (as at home) bitten or 
sucked ; for so strong is the fragrant essential-oil in the skin, 
that it would blister the lips and disorder the stomach ; and 
the orange must be carefully stripped of the outer coat before 
you attack a pulp compared with which, for flavoiir, the 
orange of our shops is but bad sugar and water. 

As I tethered my horse to a cacao-stem, and sat on a 
log among hothouse ferns, peeling oranges with a bowie-tnife 
beneath the burning mid-day sun, the quaintest fancy came 
over me that it was all a dream, a phantasmagoria, a Christ- 
maa pantomime got up by my host for my special amuse- 
ment ; and that , if I only wiaked my eyes hard enough, 
when I opened them again it would be all gone, and I should 
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find myself walking witli him on Ascot Heath, while the 
snow whirled over the heather, and the hlaek fir-trees 
groaned in the north-east wind. 

We soon rode on, with hlessings on fair Cando.laria and her 
stately mother, while the noise of the surf grew louder and 
louder in front of us. We took (if I remember right) a 
sudden turn to the left, to get our horses to the shore. Our 
pedestrians held straight on ; there was a Mangrove swamp 
and a lagoon in front, for wliich they, hold lads, cared 
nothing. 

We passed over a sort of open down, from which all vege- 
tation had been cleared, save the Palmistes— such a wood . of 
them as I had never seen before. A hundred or more, 
averaging at least a hundred feet in height, stood motionless 
in the full cut of the strong trade-wind. One would have 
expected them, when the wood round was felled, to feel the 
sudden nakedness. One would have expected the inrush of 
salt air and foam to have injured their foliage. But, seem- 
ii^ly, it was not so. They stood utterly unharmed ; save 
some half-dozen who had had their tops snapped off by a 
gale — there are no hurricanes in Trinidad — ajid remained as 
enormous unmeaning pikes, or posts, fifty to eighty feet 
high, transformed, by that one blast, from one of the loveliest 
to one of the ugliest natural objects. 

Through the Palmiste pillars; through the usual Black 
Eoseau scrub ; then under tangled boughs down a steep 
stony bank ; and we were on a long beach of deep sand and 
quartz gravel. On our r^ht the Shore-grapes with their 
green bunches of fruit, the Mahauts ^ with their poplar-like 
leavea and great yellow flowers, and the ubiquitous Matapalos, 
fringed the shore. On our left weltered a broad waste of 
plunging foam ; in front green mountains were piled on. moun- 
tains, biazing in sunlight, yet softened and shrouded by an air 
saturated with steam and salt. We waded our horses over 
the mouth of the little Yarra, which hurried down through 
the sand, brown and foul from the lagoon above. We sat 
down on bare polished logs, which iloods had carried from 
the hills above, and ate and drauk — for our Wegros had by 
now rejoined us; and then scrambled up the shore back 
' raritium and Thespesia. 
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again, and into a trace running along the low cliff, even more 
beautiful, if possible, than that which we had followed in the 
morning. Along the cliff tall Balatas- and Palmistes, with 
here and there an equally tall Cedar, and on the inside bank 
a green wall of Balisiera, with leaves full fifteen feet long 
and heads of scarlet flowers, marked the richness of the soil. 
Here and there, too, a Cannon-baR tree rose, grand and 
strange, among the Balatas ; and in one place the ground was 
strewn with large white flowers, whose peculiar shape told ns 
at once of some other Lecythid tree high overhead. These 
Lecythids are peculiar to the hottest parts of South America ; 
to the valleys of the Oroonoeo and Amazon ; to Trinidad, as a 
fragment of the old Oroonocquan land, and possibly to some of 
the southern Antilles. So no w. 
as we are in their home, it may 
he worth our while to pause a 
little round these strange and 
noble forms. 

Botanists teU us that they 
are, or rather may have been 
in old times, akin to myrtles. 
I If 30, they have taken a 
grand and original line of their 
own, and persevered in it for 
ages, till they have speciahzed 
themselves to a condition far 
in advance of most myrtles, in 
size, beauty, and use. They 
may be known from all other 
trees by one mark — their large 
handsome flowers. A group 
of the innumerable stamens 
have grown together on one 
side of the flower into a hood, 
which bends over the stigma 
and the other stamens. Tall 
trees they are, and glorious to behold, when in fall 
■flower; hut they are notorious mostly for their huge fruits 
and delicious nuts. One of their finest forms, and the 
only one which the traveller is likely to see often in Trinidad, 
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is the Cannon-ball tree.^' There is a grand specimen 
in the Botanic Garden; and several may he met with in 
any day's ride thi'ough the high woods, and distinguished 
at onee from any other tree. The stem rises, without a 
fork, for sixty feet or more, and rolls out at the top into a 
head very like that of an elm trimmed up, and like an elm 
too in its lateral water-boughs. For the whole of the stem, 
from the very ground to the forks, and the larger fork- 
hranehes likewise, are feathered all over with numberless 
short prickly pendent brancblets, which roU outward, and 
then down, and then up ^ain in graceful curves, and carry 
large pale crimson fioweis, each with a pink hood in the 
middle, looking like a new-horn baby's fist. Those flowers, 
when torn, turn blue on exposure to the light ; and when 
they f^, leave behind them the cannon-ball, a rough brown 
globe, as big as a thiity-two-pound shot, which yon must gel 
down with a certain caution, lest that beM you which befel 
a certain gallant officer on the mainland of America. For, 
fired with a post-prandial ambition to obtain a cannon-ball, 
he took to himself a long bamboo, and poked at the tree. 
He succeeded : but not altogether as he had hoped. For the 
cannon-ball, in comii^ down, avenged itself by dropping 
exactly on the bridge of his nose, feUing him to the ground, 
and giving him such a pair of black eyes tliat he was not 
seen on parade for a fortnight. 

The pulp of this Cannon-ball is, they say, " vinous and 
pleasant " when fresh ; but those who are mindful of what 
befel our forefather Adam from eating strange fruits, will 
avoid it, as they will many more fruits eaten in the Tropics, 
but digestible only by the dura ilia of Indians and Negros. 
Whatever virtue it may have when fresh, it begins, as soon 
as stale, to give out an odour too abominable to be even 
recollected with comfort. 

More useful, and the fruit of an even grander tree, are 
those " Brazil nuts " which are sold in every sweet-shop at 
home. They belong to EerthoUetia excelsa, a tree which 
grows sparingly — I have never seen it wild — in the 
southern part of the island, but plentifully in the forestd 
of Guiana, and which is said to be one of tlie tallest 
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of all the forest giaats. The fniit, loimd like the cannon- 
ball, and about the size of a twenty-four pounder, is 
harder than the hardest wood, and has to be battered to 
pieces with tbe back of a hatchet to disclose the nuts, 
which lie packed close inside. Any one who baa ham- 
mered at a BerthoUetia fruit will be leady to believe the 
story that the Indiana, fond as they are of the nuts, avoid 
the "totocke" trees tiR the fruit has aU fallen, for fear 
of fractured skulls ; and the older story which Humboldt 
gives out of old Laet/ that the Indians dared not enter tbe 
Forests, when the trees were fruiting, without having their 
heads and shoulders covered with bucklers of hard wood. 
These "Almendras de Peru," Peru almonds, as they were 
called, were known in Europe as early as tbe sixteenth 
century, tbe seeds being carried up the Maragnon, and by 
the Cordilleras to Peru, men knew not from whence. To 
Humboldt himself, I believe, is due the le-discovery of 
the tree itself and its enormous fruit; and tbe name of 
BerthoUetia excelsa was given by him. Tbe tree, be says, 
" is not more than two or three feet in diameter, but attains 
one hundred or one hundred and twenty feet in height. It 
does not resemble the Mamniee, the star-apple, and several 
other trees of the Tropics, of which the branches, as in the 
laurels of the temperate zone, rise straight toward the 
sky. The branches of the BerthoUetia are open, very 
long, almost entirely bare toward the base, and loaded 
at their summits with tufts of very close foliage. This , 
disposition of the semi-coriaceous leaves, a little silvery 
beneath and more than two feet long, makes the branches 
bend down toward the ground, like the fronds of the 
palm-treea." 

"The Capuchin monkeys," he continues, "are singularly 
fond of these ' chestnuts of Brazil,' and tbe noise made by 
tiie seeds, when the fruit is shaken as it fell from the tree, 
excites their appetency in the highest degree." He does not, 
however, believe the "tale, very current on the lowei 
Oroonoko, that the monkeys place themselves in a circle, and 
by stiiking the shell with a stone succeed in opening it." 
That they may try is possible enough ; for there is uo doubt, 
' " Personal Karrative," vol. T. p. 537. 
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I believe, that monkeys — at least iha South American — do 
use stones to cracli nuts ; and 1 have seen myself a monkey, 
untaught, use a stick to rake hia food up to him when put 
beyond the'reacb of his chain. The impossibility in this case 
would lie, not in want o£ wits, but want of strength ; and the 
monkeys must have too often to wait for these feasts till the 
rainy season, when the woody shell rots of itself, and amijse 
themselves meanwhile, as Humboldt describes them, in 
railing the firuit about, vainly longing to get their paws in 
through the one little hole at its base. The Agoutis, however, 
and Pacaa, and other rodents, says Humboldt, have teeth and 
perseverance to gnaw through the shell ; and when the seeds 
are once out " all the animals of the forest, the monkeys, the 
maaaviiis, the scLuirrels, the agoutis, the parrots, the macaws, 
hasten thithei; to dispute the prey. They have all strength 
enough to break the woody covering of the seeds; they get 
out the kernel and carry it to the tops of the trees. ' It is 
their festival also,' said the Indians who had i-etumed from 
the nut-harvest; and on healing their , complaints of the 
animals you perceive that they think thems^ves alone the 
legitimate masters of the forest." 

But if nature has played the poor monkeys a somewhat 
tantalizing trick about Brazil nuts, she baa been more 
generous to them in the case of some other Lecythids,^ which 
go by the name of monkey-pots. Huge trees like their kins- 
folk, they are clothed in bark layers so delicate that the 
Indians beat them out till they are as thin as satin-paper, 
and use them as cigarette wrappers. They carry great urn- 
shaped fruits, big enough to serve for drinking-vessels, each 
kindly provided with a round wooden cover, which becomes 
loose and lets out the savoury sapucaya nuts inside, to the 
comfort of all our "poor relations." Ah, when will there 
arise a Trapic Landseer to draw for us some of the strange 
fashions of the strange birds and beasts of these lands? — to 
draw, for instance, the cunning, selfish, greedy grin of- delight 
on the face of some burly, hairy, goitred old red Howler, as he 
lifts off a " tapa del cacao de monoa," a monkey-cacao cover, 
and looks defiance out of the comers of his winking eyes at 
his wives and children, cousins and grandchildren, who sit 

I Lecytliis OIlariH, ka.. 
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round jabbering and screecbing, and, monkey fashion, . 
twisting tlieir heads upside down, as they put their arms 
round eacli other's waists to peer over each othei's shoulders 
at the great buily, who must feed himself first as his fee 
tor having roared to them for an hour at sunrise on a tiee- 
top, wliile they sat on the lower branche'? and looked up, 
trembling and delighted at the sound and fury of the idiot 
sermon. 

What an untried world is here for the artist of every Lind, 
not merely for the animal painter, for the landscape painter, 
for the student of human form and attitude, if he chose to 
live awhile among the still untrained Indiana of the Main, or 
among the graceful Coolies of Trinidad and Demerara ; but 
also for the botanical artist, for the man who should study 
long and carefully the more striking and beautiful of these 
■wonderful leaves and stems, flowers and fruits, and introduce 
them into ornamentation, architectural or other. 

And so I end my little episode about these Lecythids, only 
adding that the reader must not confound with their nuts the 
butter-nuts, ^aryocar, or Souari, which may be bought, I 
believe, at Fort^niun and Mason's, and which are of aU nuts 
the largest and the most delicious. They have not been 
found as yet in Trinidad, though they abound in Guiana. 
They are the fruit also of an enormous tree ' — there is a young 
one fruitii^ finely in the Botanic Garden at Port of Spain — 
of a quite different order ; a cousin of the Matapalos and of 
the Soap-berries, It carries large threefold leaves on pointed 
stalks; spikes of flowers with innumerable stamens; and here 
and there a fruit something like the Cannon-ball, liough not 
quite as large. On breaking the soft rind you find it full of 
white meal, probably eatable, and in the meal three or four 
great hard wrinkled nuts, rounded on one side, wedge-shaped 
on the other, which, cracked, are found fuU of almond-Hke 
white jelly, so delicious that one can well believe travellers 
when they tell us that the Indian tribes wage war against 
each other for the possession of the trees which bear these 
precious vagaries of bounteous Nature. 

And now we began to near the village, two scattered rows 

of clay and timber bowers right and left of the tracsy each 

'■ Qaryocar butyrosum. 
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half-buried in fruit-trees and vegetables, and fenced in with 
hedges of scarlet Hibiscus ; the wooded mountains shading 
them to the south, the sea thundering behind them to the 
north. As we came np we heard a bell, and soon were aware 
of a brown mob running, with somewhat mysterious in the 
midst. Was it the Host? or a funeral? or a fight ? Soon the 
mob came up with profound salutations, and smiles of self- 
satisfaction, evidently thinking that they had done a fine thing; 
and disclosed, hanging on a long bamboo, their one church- 
bell. Their old church (a clay and timber thing of their own 
handywork) had become ruinous ; and they dared not leave 
their beU aloft in it. But now they were going to build 
tiiemselves a new and larger church, Grovemment givii^ them 
the site ; and the bell, being on furloi^h, was put into req^uisi- 
tion to ring in His Excellency the Governor and his muddy 
and quaintly attired — or unattired— -suite. 

Ah, that I could have given a detailed picture of the scene 
before the police court-house— the coloured folk, of all hues 
of skin, all types' of featui*, and all gay colours of dress, 
crowding round, the tall stately brown policeman, Thompson, 
called forward and receiving with a military salute the 
Governor's commendations for having saved, at the risk of 
his life, some shipwrecked folk out of the surf close by; 
and the fiash of his eye when he heard that he was to receive 
the Humane Society's medai from England, and to have his 
name mentioned, probably to the Queen herself ; the greet- 
ings, too, of almost filial respect which were bestowed by 
the coloured people on one who, though still young, had been 
to them a father ; who, indeed, had set the poheeman the 
example of gallantry by saving, in another cove near by, 
other shipwrecked folk out of a still worse surf, by swimming 
oat beyond a ledge of rock swarming with sharks, at the risk 
every moment of a hideous death. There, as in other places 
since, he had worked, like his elder brother at Montserrat, as 
a true civiHzer in every sense of the word; and, when his 
health broke down from the noxious climate, had moved else- 
where to still harder and more extensive work, belying, like 
his father and his brothers, the common story that the climate 
forbids exertion, and tiiat the Creole gentleman cannot or will 
not, when he baa a chance, do as good work as the English, 
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gentleman at home. I do not mention these men's names. 
In England it matters little ; in Trinidad there is no need to 
mention those whom all know; ail I shall say is, Heaven 
send the Queen many more such public servants, and me 
many more such friends. 

Then up hurried the good little priest, and set forth in 
French — he was very indignant, hy the hye, at heing taken 
for a Frenchman, and begged it to be understood that he was 
Belgian born and bred — setting forth how His Excellency had 
not been expected tiil next day, or he would have had ready 
an address from the loyal inhabitants of Blanehisseuse 
testifying their delight at the honour of, &c. &e. ; which he 
begged leave to present in due form next day ; and all the 
while the brown crowd surged round ajid in and out, and the 
naked brown children got between every one's legs, and every 
one was in a fume of curiosity and delighf^-anytbing being 
an event in Blanehisseuse— save the one Chinaman, if I 
■ recollect right, who stood in his blue jacket and trousers, his 
hands behind his back, with visage unimpassioiied, dolorous, 
seemingly stohd, a creature of the earth, earthy,— say rather 
of the dirt, dirty, — but doubtless by no means as stolid as 
he looked. And all the while the palms and bananas rustled 
above, and the surf thundered, and long streams of hght 
poured down through the glens in the black northern wall, 
and flooded the glossy foliage of the mangos and sapodillas, 
and rose fast up the palm-stems, and to their very heads, and 
then vanished ; for the sua was sinkiag, and, in half an hour 
more darkness would have fallen on the most remote httle 
paradise in Her Ma;iesty'3 dominions. 

But where was tbe warden, who was by offtce, as well as 
by courtesy, to have received us 1 He too had not expected 
us, and was gone home after his day's work to his new 
clearing inland : hut a man had been sent on to him over the 
mountain; and over the mountain we must go, and on foot 
too, for the horses could do no more, and there was no 
stabling for them further on. How far was the new clearing ? 
Oh, perhaps a couple of miles— perhaps a leagua And how 
high up ? Oh, nothing — only a hundred feet or two. One 
knew what that meant ; and, with a sigh, resigned oneself to 
a four or five miles' mountain walk at the end of a long day. 
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and started up the steep zigzag, through cacao groves, past 
the loveliest gardens — I recollect in one an agave in flower, 
uigh thirty feet high, its spike all primrose and golden yellow 
in the fading simlight — then up into rastrajo ; and then into 
high wood, and a world of ferns — tree ferns, climbing ferns, 
and all other ferns which ever delighted the eye in an 
English hothouse. For along these northern slopes, sheltered 
from the sun for the greater part of the year, and tor ever 
watered by the steam of the trade-wind, ferns ai'e far more 
luxnriant and varied than in any other part of the island. 

Soon it grew dark, and we strode on up hill and down dale, 
at one time for a mile or more through burnt forest, with 
its ghastly spider-work of leafless decaying brandies and 
creepers against the moonUt sky— a sad sight : hut music 
enough we had to cheer us on our way. We did not hear 
the howl of a monkey, nor the yell of a tiger-cat, common 
enough on the mountains which lay in front of us : but of 
harping, fiddling, humming, drumming, croaking, clacking, 
snoring, screaming, hooting, from cicadas, toads, birds, and 
what not, there was a concert at every step, which made the 
glens ring again, as the Brocken might ring on a Walpurgis- 
night. 

At last, pausing on the top of a hill, we could hear voices 
on the' opposite side of the glen. Shouts and "cooeys" soon 
brought us to the party which were awaiting us. We hurried 
joyfully down a steep hill-side, across a shallow ford, and 
then up another hill-side — this time with care, for the felled 
logs and brushwood lay all about a path full of atunipa, and 
we needed a guide to show us our way in the moonlight up 
to the hospitible hnu'jo above. And a right hospitable house 
it was Its o^ner a Fiencli gentleman of ancient Irish 
family — vihose incestois piobably had gone to France as one 
of the valiant ' Irish Biigide ; " whose children may have 
emigrated then(,e to bi Domingo, and their children or 
giandchildren igain to Timidad — had prepared for' us in 
the wilderness a i^ht sumptuous feast: "nor did any 
soul lack aught of the equal banquet." 

We went ta bpd oi rather I did. For here, as else- 
where lefoit ind atter I was compelled, by the courtesy 
of the Governor, to occupy the one bed of the house, as 
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being the oldest, least acclimatized, and alas ! weakliest of the 
party; while he, his little suite, and the owner of the house, 
slept anywhere upon the floor; on which, between fatigue 
and enjoyment of the wild Ufe, I would have gladly slept 
myself. 

When we turned out before sunrise next morning, I found 
myself in perhaps the most charming of all the charming 
" camps " of these foresfe. Its owner, the warden, fearing the 
unhealthy air of the sea-coast, had bought some hundreds 
of acres up here in the hiUs, cleared them, and built, or rather 
was building, in the midst. As yet the house was rudimen- 
tary. A cottage of precious woods cut off the clearing, atand- 
ii^ of course on stilts, contained two rooms, an inner and an 
outer. There was no glass in the windows, which occupied 
half the walls. Door or shutters, to be closed if the wind 
and rain were too violent, are all that is needed in a climate 
where the temperature changes but little, day or night, 
throughout the year. A table, unpoKshed, like the wooden 
walls, but like them of some preeions wood; a few chairs 
or benches, not forgetting, of course, an American rocking- 
chair; a shelf or two, with books of law and medicine, and 
beside them a few good books of devotion; a press; a 
" perch" for hanging clothes — for they mildew when kept in 
drawers— just such as would have been seen in a mediaeval 
house in England; a covered four- post bed, with gauze 
curt.ains, indispensable for fear of vampires, moaquitos, and 
other foi'ost plagues ; these make up the furniture of such a 
bachelor's camp as, to the man who lives doing good work all 
day out of doors, leaves nothing to be desired. Where is the 
kitchen ? It consists of half-a-dozen great stones under yonder 
shed, where as good meals are cooked as in any London 
kitchen. Other sheds hold the servants and hangers-on, the 
horses and mules; aad aa the establishment grows more wdl 
be added, and the house itself will probably expand laterally, 
like a peripheral Greek temple, by rows of po^ts, probably 
of palm-stems thatched over with wooden shingle or with the 
leaves of the Timit' palm. If ladies come to inhabit the 
camp, fresh rooms will be partitioned off by boardings as high 
as the eaves, leaving the roof within open and common, lor 
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Hie sake of air. Soon, no regular garden, but beautiful flower- 
ing shrubs — Crotons, Dracfeiias, and Gereuses, wiU be planted ; 
great bushes of Bauhinia and blue Petrsea will roll their long 
curved shoots over and over each other; Gardenias fill the 
air with fragrance ; and the EougainviUia or the Clerodendron 
cover some arbour with lilac or white racemes. 

But this camp had not yet arrived at so high a siate of 
civilization. AB round it, almost up to the very doors, a 
tangle of logs, stumps, branches, dead ropes and nets of 
liane, lay still in the process of clearing; and the ground 
was seemingly as wast«, as it was diflcult— often impossible 
— to cross. A second glance, however, showed that, amongst 
the stumps and logs, Indian corn was planted everywhere ; 
and that a few months would give a crop which would 
richly repay the clearing, over and above the fact that the 
whole materials of the house had been cut on the spot, 
and coat nothing. 

As for .the situation of the little oasis in the wilder- 
ness, it bespoke good sense and good taste. The owner 
had stumbled, in his forest wanderings, on a spot where 
two mountain streams, after nearly meeting, parted again, 
and enclosed in a ring a hill some hundred feet high, before 
they finally joined each other below. That ring was his 
estate ; which was formally christened on the occasion of 
our visit, Avoca — the meeting of the waters; a name, 
as all agreed, full of remembrances of the Old World and 
the land of his remote ancestors ; and yet like enough 
to one of the graceful and sonorous Indian names of the 
island not to seem barbarous and out of place. Round 
the clearing the moontain woods surged up a thousand feet 
aloft: but so gradually, and ao far off, as to allow free 
circulation of air and a broad sheet of sky overhead ; aud as 
the camp stood on the highest point of the rise, it did not 
give that choking and crashing sensation of being in a ditch, 
which makes houses in most mountain valleys — to me at 
least — intolerable. Up one glen, toward the south, we had a 
full view of the green Cerro of Arima, three thousand feet 
in height ; and down another, to the north-east, was a great 
gate in the mo^mtains, through which we could hear — though 
not see — the surf rolling upon the rocks three miles away. 
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I was woke that morning, as often before and afterwards, 
by a clacking of stones ; and, looking out, saw in the dusk a 
Ilf egro squatting, and hammering, with a round stone on a flat 
one, the coffee which we were to drink in a quarter of an 
hour. It was turned iato a tin saucepan; put to boil over a 
firestick between two more great stones ; clarified, by some 
cunning island trick, with a few drops of cold wat«r; and then 
served up, bearing, in fragrance and taste, the same relation 
to average English coffee as fresh things usually do to stale 
ones, or live to dead. After which "maflana," and a little 
quinine for fear of fever, we lounged about waiting for break- 
fast, and for the arrival of the horses from the village. 

Then we inspected a Coolie's great toe, which had been 
severely bitten by a vampire in the night. And here let me 
say, that the popular disbelief of vampire stories is only 
owing to English ^oranee, and disinclination to believe any 
of the many quaint things which John Bull has not seen, 
because he does not care to see them. If he comes to these 
parts, he must be careful not to leave his feet or hands out 
of bed without mosquito curtains; if he has good horses, 
he ought not to leave them exposed at night without wire- 
gauze round the stable-shed — a plan which, to my surprise, 
I never saw used in the West Indies, Otherwise, he will be 
but too' likely to find in the morning a triangular bit cut out 
of his own fiesh, or even worse, out of his horse's, withers or 
throat, where twisting and lashing cannot shake the tor- 
mentor oiEf; and must be content to have himself lamed, 
or his horses weakened to staggering and thrown out of 
collar-work for a week, as I have seen happen more than 
once or twice. The only method of keeping off the vampire 
yet employed in stables is light ; and a lamp is usually kept 
burning there. But the Hegro — not the most careful of men 
— is apt not to fill and trim it; and if it goes out in the 
small hours, the horses are pretty sure to be sucked, if there 
is a forest near. So numerous and troublesome, indeed, 
ai'e the vampires, that there are pastures in I'rinidad in 
which, at least till the adjoining woods were cleared, the 
cattle would not fatten, or evoa thrive; being found, morning 
after morning, weak and sick from the bleedings which they 
had- endured at night. 
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After looking at the Coolie's toe, of which lie made light, 
though the bleeding from the triangular hole would not atop, 
any more than that from the bite of a horse-leech, we feasted 
our ears on the notes of delicate songsters, and our eyes on the 
colours and shapes of the forest, which, rising on the opposite 
side of the streams r^ht and left, could be seen here more 
thoroughly than at any spot 1 yet visited. Again and 
again were the opera-glasses in requisition, to make out, 
or try to make out, what this or that tree might he. Here 
and thei'e a Norantea, a mile or two miles ofT, showed like a 
whole crimson flower-bed in the tree-tops ; or a Poui, just 
coming into flower, made a spot of golden yellow—" a guinea 
stuck against the mountain-side," as some one said; or the 
liead of a palm broke the monotony of the broad-leaved 
foliage with its huge star of green. 

Near us we descried several trees covered with pale yellow 
(lowers, conspicuous enongh on the hill-side. No one knew 
what they were; and a couple of Negros (who are admir- 
able woodmen) were sent off to cut one down and see. 
What mattered a tree or two less amid a world of trees? 
It was a quaint sight, — the two stalwart black figures 
struggling down over the fallen logs, and with them an 
Englishman, who thought he discerned which tree the 
flowers belonged to ; while we at the house guided them 
by our shouts, and scanned the trunks through the glasses 
to make out in our turn ■which tree should be felled. From 
the moment that they entered under the green cloud, they 
of course could see little or nothing over their heads. Ani- 
mated were the arguments — almost the bets — as to which 
tree-top belonged to which tree-trunk. Many were the mis- 
takes made ; and had it not been for the head of a certain 
palm, which served as a fixed point which there was no mis- 
tdiing, three or four ti'ees would have been cut before the 
right one was hit upon. At last the right tree came crash- 
ing down, and a branch of the flowers was brought up, to be 
carried home, and verified at Port of Spain ; and meanwhile, 
disturbed by the axe-strokes, pair after pair of birds flew 
sei'eaming over the tree-tops, which looked like rooks, till, as 
they turned in tire sun, their colour — briUiant even at that 
distance— showed them to be great green parrots. 
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After breakfast— which among French and Spanish West 
Indians means a solid and elaborate luneheon^our party 
broke lip. ... I must be excused if I am almost prolix over 
the events of a day memorable to me. 

The majority went down, on horse and foot, to Blanchis- 
aeuee again on official business. The site of the new church, 
au address from the inhabitants to the Governor, inspection 
of roads, examination of disputed claims, squatter questions, 
enclosure questions, and so forth, woidd occupy some hours in 
hard work. But the " pi^ce de rfeistance " of the day was to 
be the examination and probable committal of the Obeah-man 
of those parts. That worthy, not being satisfied with the 
official conduct of our host the warden, nad advised himself 
to bribe, with certain dollars, a Coolie servant of his to " put 
Obeah upon him ; " and had, with that intent, entrusted to 
him a Charm to be buried at his door, consisting, as usual, of 
a bottle containing toad, spider, rusty nails, dirty water, and 
other terrible jumbiferous articles. In addition to whicli 
attempt on the life and fortunes of the warden, he was said 
to have promised the Coolie forty dollars if he would do the 
business thorot^hly for him. Now the Coolie well under- 
stood what doing the business thoroughly for an Obeah- 
man involved; namely, the putting Brinvilliers or other 
bush-poison into his food ; or at least administering to him 
sundry doses of ground glass, in hopes of producing that 
"dysentery of the country" which proceeds ,in the West 
Indies, I am sorry to say, now and then, from other causes 
than that of climata But having an affection for his master, 
and a conscience likewise, though he was but a heathen, he 
brought the bottle straight to the intended victim ; and the 
Obeah-man was now in durance vile, awaiting further 
examination, and probably on his way to a felon's ceU. 

A sort of petition, or testimonial, had been sent up to the 
Gtovcmor, composed apparently by the hapless wizard himself, 
who seemed to be no mean penman, and signed by a dozen 
or more of the coloured inhabitants : setting forth how he 
was known by all to be fer too virtuous a personage to 
dabble in that unlawful practice of Obeah, of which both he 
■ and his friends testified the deepest abhorrence. But there 
was the bottle, safe under lock and key; and as for the 
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testimonial, those who road it said that it was not worth the 
paper it was written on. Most probably every one of these 
poor fellows had either employed the Obeah-man them- 
selves to avert thieves or evil eye from a particularly fine 
fniit-tree, by hanging up thereon a somewhat similar bottle 
— such as may be seen, and more than one of them, in any 
long day's march. It was said again, that if asked by an 
Obeah-man to swear to his good character, they could not 
well refuse, under penalty of finding some fine morning a 
white cock's head— sign of all supernatural plagues — in theii 
garden path, the beak pointing to their door; or an Obeah 
bottle under their dooi'-step ; and either BrinviUiers in their 
pottage, or such an expectation of it, and of plague and ruin 
to them and aU, their worldly belongings, in their foolish 
souls, as would be likely enough to kill them, in a few 
months, of simple mortal fear. 

Here perhaps I may be allowed to teU what I know about 
this curious question of Obeah, or Fgtish-worship. It ap- 
pears to me, on closer examination, that it is not a worship of 
natural objects ; not a primseval worship ; scai'cely a woi-ship 
at all : but simply a system of incantation, carried on hy a 
priesthood, or rather a sorcerer class ; and this being the case, 
it seems to me unfortunate that the term Fetish-worship 
should have been adopted by so many learned men, as the 
general name for the supposed primaval irature-worship. 
The Negro does not, as the primaeval man is supposed to have 
done, regard as divine (and therefore as PStish, or Obeah) 
any object which excites his imagination ; anything peculiarly 
beautiful, noble, or powerful; anything even which causes 
curiosity or fear. In fact, a i'§tish is no natural object at 
all ; it is a spirit, an Obeah, Jumby, Duppy, like the 
" Duwela " or spirits of the air, which are the only deities 
of which out Gipsies have a conception left. That spirit 
belongs to the Obeah, or Fetish-man; and he puta it, by 
magic ceremonies, into any object which he chooses. Thus 
anything may become Obeali, as far as I have ascertained. In 
a case which happened very lately, an Obeah-man came into 
the country, put the Obeah into a fresh monkey's jaw-bone, 
and made the people offer to it fowls and plantains, which of 
course he himself ate. Such is Obeah now; and such it was 
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as may be seen by De Bry's plates, when tlie Portuguese Hmt 
met witli it on the African coast four hundred years ago. 

But surely it is an idolatry, and not a nature-worship. Just 
so does the priest of Southern India, after having made his 
idol, enchant his God into it by due ceremonial It may be a 
veiy ancient system : but as for its being a primaival one, as 
neither I, nor any one else, ever had the pleasure of meeting 
a primeval man, it seems to me somewhat rash to imagine 
what priinteval man's creeds and worships must have been 
like; more rash still to conclude that they must have been 
like those of the modern Negro. For if, as is probable, 
the Negro is one of the most ancient varieties of the 
liuman race; if, as is probaMe, he has remained — to his 
great misfortune — till the last three hundred years isolated 
on that vast island of Central Africa, which has probably 
continued as dry land during ages which have seen the 
whole of Europe, and Eastern and Southern Asia, sink more 
than once beneath the sea : then it is possible, and even 
probable, that during these long ages of the Negro's history, 
creed after creed, ceremonial after ceremonial, may have 
grown up and died out among the different tribes ; and that 
any worship, or quasi-worship, which may linger among the 
Negros now, are likely to be the mere dregs and fragments 
of those older superstitions. 

As a fact, Oheah is rather to be ranked, it seems to me, 
with those ancient Eastern mysteri&s, at once magical and 
profligate, which troubled society and morals in lat«r Eome, 
when . 

" In Tiberim daflimt Orontcs." 

If SO, we shall not be surprised to iind that a very important, 
indeed the most practically important element of Obeah, is 
poisoning. This habit of poisoning has not (as one might 
well suppose) sprung up among the slaves desirous of re- 
venge against their white masters. It has been imported, 
lilce the rest of the system, from Africa. Travellers of late 
have told us enough — and too much for our comfort of 
mind — of that prevailing dread of poison as well as of magic 
which urges the African Negros to deeds of horrible cruelty ; 
and the fact that these African Negros, up to the very latest 
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iiapcrtations, are the special practisers of Obeah, is notorious 
through the West Indies. The existence of this trick of 
poisoning is denied, often enough. Sometimes Europeans, 
willing to believe the best of their fellow-men — and who shall 
blame them ? — simply disbelieve it because it is unplea- 
sant to beUeve. Sometimes, again, white West Indians wiU 
deny it, and the existence of Obeah beside, simply because 
they believe in it a little too much, and are afraid of the 
Negros knowing that thej' believe in it. ITot two generations 
ago there might be found, up and down the islands, respect- 
able white men and women who had the same half-belief in 
the powers of an Obeah-man, as our own ancestors, especially 
in the Highlands and in Devonshire, had in those of witches : 
while as to poisoning, it was, in some islands, a matter on 
which the leas said the safer. It was but a few years ago 
that in a West Indian city an old and faithful free ser- 
vant, in a family well known to me, astonished her master, 
on her death-bed, by a voluntary confession of more than a 
dozen murders. 

" You remember such and snch a party, when every one 
was ill ? Well, I put something iu the soup." 

As another instance ; a woman who died respectable, 
a Christian and a communicant, told this to her clergy- 
man : — She had lived from youth, for many years, happily 
and faithfully with a white gentleman who considered her as 
his wife. She saw him pine away and die from slow poison, 
administered, she knew, by another woman whom he had 
wronged. But she dared not speak. She had not courage 
enough to be poisoned herself likewise. 

It is easy to conceive the terrorism, and the exactions in 
the shape of fowls, plantains, rum, and so forth, ■which are at 
the command of an Obeah practitioner, who is believed by the 
Negro to be invulnerable himself, while he is both able and 
willing to destroy them. Nothing but the strong arm of 
English law can put down the sorcerer; and that seldom 
enough, owing to the poor folks' dread of giving evidence. 
Ilius a woman, Madame Phyllis by name, ruled in a 
certain forest-bamlet of Trinidad. Like Deborah of old, 
she sat under her own palm-tree, and judged her little Israel 
— by the Devil's law instead of God,'a. Her murders (or 
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i mivrders) were notorious : but no evidence could be 
obtained; Madame Phyllis dealt in poisons, chai-ma, and 
philtres; and waxed fat on her trade for many a yea". The 
first shock her reputation received was from a friend of mine, 
who, in his Government duty, planned out a road which ran 
somewhat nearer her dwelling th^n was pleasant or safe for 
her privacy.. She came out denouncing, threatening. The 
coloured wortmen dared not proceed. My iriend persevered 
coolly; and Madame, finding that the Government official 
considered himself Obeah-proof, tried to bribe him off, with 
the foolish cunning of a savage, with a present of — bottled 
beer. To the horror of his workmen, he accepted— for the 
day was hot, as usual — a single bottle ; and drank it there 
and then. The Negros looked — ^like the honest Maltese 
at St. Paul-— "when he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly:" but nothing happened; and they 
went on with their work, secure under a leader whom 
even Madame Phyllis dared not poison. But he ran a 
great risk ; and knew it. 

" I took care," said he, " to see that the cork had not been 
drawn and put back again ; and then, to draw it mj-self " 

At last Madame Phyllis'a cup was full, and she fell into 
tie snare which she had set for others. For a certain 
coloured policeman went off to her one night; and having 
poured out his love-lorn heart, and the agonies which he 
endured from the cruelty of a neighbouring fair, he be^sd 
for, got, and paid for a philtre to win her affiBctions. On 
which, saying with Danton — " Que mon nom soit fi^tri, 
mais que la patrie soit Hbre," he carried the philtre to the 
magistrate ; laid his information ; and Madame Phyllis and 
her m^e accomplice were sent to gaol as rogues and 
impostors, 

Her coloured victims looked on aghast at the audacity of 
Kngliah lawj-ers. But when they found that, Madame was 
actually going to prison, they rose— just as if they bad been 
French EepubKcans — deposed their despot after she had 
been taken prisoner, sacked her magic castle, and levelled 
it %vith the ground. Whether they did, or did not, find 
skeletons of children buried under the floor, or what they 
found at all, I could not discover ; and should be very careful 
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how 1 believed any statement about tlie matter. "But what 
they wanted specially to find was, the skeleton of a certain 
rival Obeah-man, who having, some years before, rashly 
challenged Madame to a trial of skill, had gone to visit her 
one night, and never left her cottage again. 

The chief centre of this detestable system is St. Vincent, 
where— 90 I was told by one who knows that island well — 
some sort of secret College, oi School of the Prophets Diabolic, 
exists. Its emissaries spread over the islands, fattening 
themselves at the expense of their dupes, and exereisii^ no 
small political authority, which has been ere now, and may 
be again, dangerous to society. In Jamaica, I was assured by 
a Nonconformist Missionary who had long lived there, Obeah 
is by no means on the decrease ; and in Hayti it is probably 
on the increase, and taking — at least until the fall and death 
of Salnave — shapes which, when made public in the civilized 
world, will excite more than mere disgust But of Hayti I 
shall be silent ; having heard more of the state of society in 
that unhappy place than it is prudent, for the sake of the 
few white residents, to tell at present. 

The same Missionary told me that iji Sierra Leone, also, 
Obeah and poisoning go hand in hand Arriving home one 
night, he said, with two friends, he heard hideous screams 
from the house of a' Portuguese Negro, a known Obeah-man. 
Tearing that murder was being done, they burst open his 
door, and found that he had tied up his wife hand and foot, 
and was flogging her horribly. They cut the poor creature 
down, and placed her in safety. 

A day or two after, the Missionary's servant came in at 
sunrise with a mysterious air. 

" You no go out jimt now, massa." 

There was something in the road : but what, he would not 
tell. My friend went out, of course, in spite of the faithful 
fellow's entreaties ; and found, as he expected, a bottle con- 
taining the usual charms, and round it^ — sight of horror to 
all Negros of the old school — three white cocks' heads — an 
old remnant, it is said, of a worship "de quo sileat musa" — 
pointing their beaks, one to his door, one to the door of each 
of his friends. He picked them up, laughing, and threw the^a 
away, to the horror of his servant, 
u 2 
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But the Obeah-man was not so easily beaten. In a few 
days the servant came in again with a wise visage. 

"You no drink a milk to-day, massa." 

"Why not?" 

" Oh, perhaps something bad in it. You give it a cat." 

" But I don't want to poison the cat ?" 

" Oh, dere a strange cat in a stable ; me give it her." 

He did so ; and the eat was dead in half an hour. 

Again the fellow tried, watching when the three white 
men, as was their custom, should dine together, that he 
might poison them all. And again the black servant foiled 
him, tiiough afraid to accuse him openly. This time it 
was — " You no drink a water in a filter." And when the 
filter was searched, it was full of poison-leaves. 

A third attempt the rascal made with no more success ; 
and then vanished from Sierra Leone ; considering — as the 
Obeah-men in the West Indies are said to hold of the 
Catholic priests — that " Buccra Padre's Obeah was too strong 
for his Obeah." 

1 know not how true the prevailing belief is, that some 
of these Obeah-men cany a drop of snake's poison undei a 
sharpened finger-nail, a scratch from which is death. A 
similar story was told to Humboldt of a tribe of Indians 
on the Orinoco; and the thing is possible enough. One 
story, which seemingly corroborates it, I heard, so curi- 
ously illustrative of Negro manners in Trinidad during the 
last generation, that I shall give it at length. I owe it 
— as I do many curious facts — to the kindness of Mr. Lionel 
Fraser, chief of police of the Port of Spain, to whom it was 

told, as it here stands, by the late Mr. E , stipendiary 

magistrate ; himself a Creole and a man of colour : — 

" When I was a lad of about seventeen years of age, I was 
very frequently on a sugar estate belonging to a relation of 
mine ; and during crap-time particularly I took good care to 
be there, 

" Owing to my connection with the owner of the estate, 
"i naturally had some authority with the people ; and I did 
my best to preserve order amongst them, particularly in the 
boiling--house, where there used to be a good deal of petty 
theft, especially at night ; for we had not then the power- 
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ful machinery which enables the planter to commence hia 
grinding late and finish it early. 

" There was one African on the estate who was the terror 
of the Wegros, owing to his reputed aupematnral powers as 
an Oheah-nmn. 

" This man, whom I will call Martin, was a tall powerful 
Wegro, who, even apart from the mysterious powers with 
which he was supposed to be invested, was a formidable 
opponent from his mere size and strength. 

" I very soon found that Martin was determined to try his 
authority and influence against mine ; and I resolved to give 
hun the earliest possible oppoiiunity for doing so. 

" I remember the occasion when we first came into contact 
perfectly well. It was a Saturday night, aud we were boiling 
off. The boiling-house was but very dimly lighted by two 
murkj' oil-lamps, the rays from which could scarcely pene- 
trate through the dense atmosphere of steam which rose from 
the seething coppers. Occasionally a bright glow from the 
furnace-mouths lighted up the scene for a single instant, 
only to leave it the next moment darker than ever. 

" It was during one of these flashes of light that I distinctly 
saw Martin dehberately filling a large tin pan with sugar 
from one of the coolers. 

" I called out to him to desist : but he never deigned to take 
the slightest notice of- ma I repeated my order in a louder 
and more angry tone ; whereupon he turned his eyes upon 
me, and said, in a most contemptuous tone, ' Chut, ti bequ^ : 
quitt6 mou^ tranquille, ou 'tende sinon malheur ka riv^ 
ou.' (Pshaw, little white boy : leave me alone, or worse will 
happen to yon.} 

"It was the tone more than the words themselves that 
eumged me ; and without for one moment reflecting on the 
great disparity between us, I made a spring from the sort of 
raised platform on which I stood, and snatching the panful 
of sugar from bis hand, I flung it, sugar and all, into the 
taehe, from which I knew nothing short of a miracle 
could recover it. 

" For a moment only did Martin hesitate ; and then, after 
fumbling for one instant with his right hand in his gii'dle, he 
made a rush at me. Fortunately for me, I was prepared ; ami 
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springing back to the spot where I had before been stainaifl^, 
I took up a light cutlass, which I always carried about with 
me, and stood on the defensive. 

" I had, however, no occasion to use the weapon ; for, in 
running towards me, Martin's foot slipped in some molasses 
which had been spilt on the ground, and he fell heavily to 
the floor, striking his head against the corner of one of the 
large wooden sugar-coolers. 

"The blow stunned him for the time, and before he re- 
covered I had left the boiling-house. 

"The next day, to my surprise, I found him excessively 
civil, and almost obsequious : but I noticed that he had taken 
a violent disKke to our head overseer, whom I shall call Jean 
Marie, and whom he seemed to suspect as the person who 
had betrayed him to me when stealing the sugar. 

"Things went on pretty quietly for some weeks, till the 
crop was nearly over. 

"One afternoon Jean Marie told me there was to be a 
Jumby-dance amongst the Africans on the estate that 
very night. Now Jumby-dances were even then becomii^ 
less frequent, and I was extremely anxious to see one ; and 
after a good deal of difficulty, I succeeded in pei-suading 
Jean Marie to accompany me to the hut wherein it was 
to be held. 

" It was a miserable kind of an ajoupa near the river-side ; 
and we had some difficulty in making our way to it through 
the tangled dank grass and brushwood which surrounded ic. 
Nor was the journey rendered more pleasant by the constant 
i-ustling among this undergrowth, that reminded us that there 
were such things as snakes and other ugly creatures to be 
met with on our road. 

" Curiosity, however, ui^ed us on ; and at length we 
reached .the ajoupa, which was built on a small open space 
near the river, beneath a gigantic silk-cotton tree. 

*' Here we found assembled some thirty Africans, men and 
women, very scantily dressed, and with necklaces of beads, 
sharks'-teeth, dried frogs, &e., hung round their necks. They 
were all squatted on their haunches outside the hut, appa- 
rently waiting for a s^nal to go in. 

"They did not seem particularly pleased at seeing us; and 
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one of the men said something in African, apparently ad- 
dressed to some one inside the house ; for an instant after 
the door was flung open, and Martin, almost naked, and with 
his hody painted to represent a skeleton, stalked forth to 
meet us. 

"He asked us very angrily what' we wanted there, and 
seemed particularly annoyed at seeing Jean Marie. However, 
on my repeated assurances that we only came to see what 
was going on, he at last consented to our remaining to see the 
dance ; only cautioning us that we must keep perfect silence, 
and that a word, much more a laugh, would entail most 
serious consequences, 

"As long as I live I shall never forget that scene. The hut 
was lighted by some eight or ten candles or lamps ; and in the 
centre, dimly visible, was a Fgtish, somewhat of the appear- 
ance of a man, hut with the head of a cock. Everything 
that the coarsest fancy could invent had been done to make 
this image horrible ; and yet it appeared to be the object of 
special adoration to the devotees assembled. 

"Jean Marie, to be out of the way, clambered on to one 
of the cross-beams that supported the roof, whilst I leaned 
against the side wall, as near as I could get to the aperture 
that served for a window, to avoid the smells, which were 
overpowering. 

" Martin took his seat astride of an African tom-tom or 
drum ; and I noticed at the time that Jean Marie's naked 
foot hung down from the cross-beam almost directly over 
Martin's head. 

" Martin now began to chant a monotonous African song, 
accompanying with the tom-tom. 

" Gradually he began to quicken the measure ; quicker 
went the words ; quicker beat the drum ; and suddenly one 
of the women sprang into the open space in fixint of the 
Fetish. Eound and round she went, keeping admirable time 
with the music. 

" Quicker still went the drum. And now the whole of the 
woman's body seemed electiilied by it ; and, as If catching 
the infection, a man now joined her in the mad dance. Couple 
after couple entered the arena, and a true sorcerers' sabbath 
began ; while light after light was extinguished, till at last 
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but one remained ; by whose dim ray I could just perceive 
the faint outlines of the remaining persons. 

" At this moment, from some cause or other, Jean Marie 
burst into a loud laugh. 

" Instantly the drum stopped ; and I distinctly saw Martin 
raise his right band, and, as it appeared to me, seize Jean 
Marie's naked foot between his finger and thumb. 

" As he did so, Jean Marie, with a terrible scream, which 
T shall never forget, fell to the ground in strong convulsions. 

"We succeeded in getting him outside. But he never 
spoke again; and died two hours afterwards, his body 
having swollen up hke that of a drowned man. 

" In those days there were no inquests ; and hut little 
interest was created by the affair, Martin himself soon 
after died." 

But enough of these abominations, of which I am forced 
to omit the worst. 

That day — t-o go on with my own story— I left the rest of 
the party to go down to the court-house, while I stayed at 
the camp, sony to lose so curious a scene, tut too tired to 
face a crowded tropic court, and an atmosphere of perspira- 
tion and perjury. 

Moreover, that had befallen me which might never befall 
me again— I had a chance of being alone in the forests; 
and into them I woiild wander, and meditate on them in 
silence. 

So, when aU had departed, I lounged awhile in the rocking- 
chair, watching two Negros astride on the roof of a shed, on 
wliieh they were nailing shingles. Their heads were bare ; 
the sun was intense ; the roof on which they sat mnst have 
been of the temperature of an average f^ing-pan on an 
English fire : bnt the good fellows worked on, steadily and 
carefully, though not fast, chattering and singing, evidently 
enjoying the very act of living, and fattening in the genial 
heat. Ltieky dogs : who had probably never known hunger, 
certainly never known cold ; never known, possibly, a single 
animal want which they could not satisfy. I could not but 
compare their lot with that of an average English artisan. 
Ah, well : there is no use in fruitless comparisons ; and it is 
no reason that one should grudge the Negro what he has 
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because others, who deserve it certainly as much as he, have 
it not. After all, the ancestors of these NegroS have teen, 
for centuries past, so hard- worked, ill-fed, ill-used too— some- 
times worse than ill-used — that it is hard if the descendants 
may not have a holiday, and take the world easy for a 
generation or two. 

The perpetual Saturnalia in which the Kegro, in Trinidad 
at least, lives, will surely give physical strength and health 
to the body, and something of cheerfulness, self-help, inde- 
pendence to the spirit If the Saturnalia be prolonged too 
iar, and run, as they seem inclined to run, into brutality and 
licence, those stern laws of Nature which men call poli- 
tical economy will puU the Negro up short, and waken him 
out of his dream, soon enov^h and sharply enough — a 
"judgment " by which the wise will profit and he preserved, 
while the fools only will be destroyed. And meanwhile, 
what if in these Saturnalia (as in Kome of old) the new 
sense of independence manifests itself in somewhat of self- 
assertion and rudeness, often in insolence, especially dis- 
agreeable, because deliberate ? What if " You call me black 
fellow ? I mash you white face in," were the first words one 
heard at St. Thomas's from a Negro, on being asked, civilly 
enough, by a sailor to cast off from a boat to which he had 
no right to be holding on ? "What if a Negro now and then 
addresses you as simple " Buccra," while he expects you to 
call bim " Sir ;" or if a Negro woman, on being be^ed by an 
English lady to call to another Negro woman, answers at 
last, after long pretences not to hear, " Tou coloured lady I 
you bear dis white woman a wanting of you ? " Let it be. 
We white people bullied these black people quite enough for 
three hundred years, to be able to allow them to play (for it 
is no more) at bullying us. As long as the Negros are 
decently loyal and peaceable, and do not murder their 
magistrates and drink their brains mixed with rum, nor send 
delegates to the President of Hayti to ask if he will assist 
them, in case of a general rising, to exterminate the whites — 
tricks which the hai'mless Negros of Trinidad, to do them 
justice, never have played, or had a thought of playii^ — we 
must remember that we are very seriously in debt to the 
Negio, and must allow him to take out instalments of his 
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debt, HOW and theu, in his own fashion. After all, ve 
brought liim here, and we have no right to complain of our 
own work. If, like IVaakenstein, we have tried to make a 
man, and made him badly; we must, like Fitrnkenstein, 
pay the penalty. 

So much for the N'egro. As for the coloured population — 
especially the educated and civilized coloured population of 
the towns — they stand to us in an altogether different 
relation. They claim to be, and are, our kinsfolk, on another 
ground than that of common humanity. We are bound to 
them by a tie more sacred, I had almost said more stern, 
than we are to the mere Negro. They claim, and justly, to 
be considered as our kinsfolk and equals ; and I believe, from 
what -I have seen of them, that they will prove themselves 
such, whenever they are treated as they are in Trinidad. 
AVhat faults some of them have, proceed mainly from a not 
dishonourable ambition, mixed with uncertainty of their own 
position. Let them be made to feel that they are now not 
a class ; to forget, if possible, that they ever were one. Let 
any allusion to the painful past be treated, not merely as an 
offence gainst good manners, but as what it practically is, 
an offence against the British Government; and that Govern- 
ment wUl find in them, I ■ beheve, loyal citizens and able 
servants. 

But to go back to the forest I saunteie 1 forth with cutlass 
and collecting-box, cireless whither I went, and careless of 
what I saw; for ever) thing tl at I could see woidd be worth 
seeing. I know not that I found many rnje or new things 
that day. I recollect amil the enDess variety of objects, 
Tilm-ferns of various delicate species some growing in tlio 
moss tree-trunks, some claspm^, the tiunk itself by horizontal 
lateral fronds, while the main rachis f limbed straight up many 
feet, thus embracing the stem m a netwoik of eemi-ti'ans- 
parent green Guipure lace. I recollect, too, a coarse low fem^ 
on stream-gravel which was remarkable, because its stem was 
set with thick green prickles. I recollect, tooj a dead giant 
tree, the ruins of which struck me with awe. The stump 
stood some thirty feet h^h, crumbling into tinder and dust, 
though its death was so recent that the creepers and parasites 
' I'teris podc^hylla. 
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had not yet had time to lay hold of it , and around its great 
spur-roots lay what had been its trunk and head, piled in 
stacks of rotten wood, over which I acrambled with some 
caution, for fear my leg, on breaking through, might be 
sainted from the inside by some deadly snaka The only 
sign of animal life, however, I found about the tree, save a 
few millipedes and land snails, were some lizard-eggs in a 
crack, about the size of those of a humming-bird. 

I scrambled down on gravelly beaches, and gazed up the 
green avenues of the brooks. I sat amid the Balisiers and 
Aroumas, above still blue pools, bridged by huge fallen 
trunks, or with wild Pines of half-a-dozen kinds set in rows : 
I watched the shoals of fish play in and out of the black 
. logs at the bottom : I gave myself up to the simple enjoy- 
ment of looking, careless of whatj. looked at, or what I 
thought about it aU. There are times when the mind, like 
the hody7~itad:*i3estr feedj, gorge if you will, and leave the 
digestion of its food' to the unconscious alchemy of nature. 
It is as unwise to be always saying to oneself, " Into what 
pigeon-hole of my brain oi:^ht I to put this fact, and what 
conclusion ought I to draw from it?" as to ask your teeth 
how they intend to chew, and your gastric juice how it 
intends to convert your three courses and a dessert into 
ehyla Whether on a Scotch moor or in a Tropic forest, it' 
is well at times to have full faith in Nature ; to resign your- 
self to her, as a child upon a holiday ; to be still and let 
her speak. She knows best what to say. 

And yet I could not altogether do it that day. There was 
one class of objects in the forest which I had set my heaii on 
examining, with all my eyes and soul ; aud after a while, I 
scrambled and hewed my way to them, and was well repaid 
for a quarter of an hour's very bard work. 

I had remarked, from the camp, palms unlike any I had 
seen before, starring the opposite forest with pale grey-green 
leaves. Long and earnestly I had scanned them through the 
glasses. Now was the time to see them close, and from 
beneath. I soon guessed (and rightly) that I was looking at 
that Palma de Jagua,^ which excited — and no wonder — the 
enthusiasm of the usirally unimpassioned Humboldt. Magni- 
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ficeiit as the tree is when its radiating leaves aie viewed from 
above, it is even more magnificent when you stand beneath' 
il. The stem, like that of the Coco-mit, usually curves the 
height of a man ere it rises in a shaft for fifty or sixty feet 
moic. Prom the summit of that shaft springs a crown — T 
had rather say, a fountain — of pinnated leaves ; only eight or 
ten of them ; but flve-and-twenty feet long each. For three- 
fourths of their length they rise at an angle of 45° or more ; 
for the last fourth they fall over, tOl the point hanga straight 
down ; and each leaflet, which is about two feet and a half 
long, falls over in a similar curve, completing the likeness of 
the whole to a fountain of water, or a gush of rockets, I 
stood and looked up, watching the innumerable curled leaflets, 
pale green above and silver-grey below, shiver and rattle 
amid the denser foliage of the broad-leaved trees ; and then 
went on to another and to another, to state up again, and 
enjoy the mere shape of the most beautiful plant I had ever 
beheld, excepting always the Musa Ensete, from Abyssinia, 
in the Palm-house at Kew. Truly spoke Humboldt, of this 
or a closely allied species, " Mature has lavished every beauty 
of form on the Jagua Palm." 

But here, as elsewhere to my great regret, I looked in vain 
for that famous and beautiful tree, the Piriajo,^ or "Peach 
Palm," which is described in Mr. Bates's book, vol ii p. 21b, 
under the name of Pupunha. It grows here and there in 
the island, and always marks the site of an ancient Indian 
settleraent. This is probable enough, for " it grows," says 
Mr. Bates, "wild nowhere on the Amazons. It is one of 
those few vegetable productions (including three kinds of 
Manioe and the American species of Banana) which the 
Indians have cultivated from time immemorial, and brought 
with them in their original migration to Brazil." Prom 
whence? It has never -yet been found wUd; "its native 
home may possibly," Mr. Bates thmks be in some still 
unMcplored tract on the eastern slopes of the .Equatorial 
Andes." Possibly so : and pos'iibly again on tracts long sunk 
beneath the sea. He describes the tree as " a noble ornament, 
from fifty to sixty feet in height, and often as straight as a 
scaffold-pole. The taste of the fruit may lie compared to a 
' Gulielma apeeiosa. 
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mixture of chestuuts and cheese. VultuTes devour it greedily, 
and come in quarrelsome tiocks to the trees when it is ripe. 
Doga will also eat it, I do not recollect seeing cuts do the 
same, though they will go into the woods to eat Tuouma, 
another kind of palm fruit." 

" It is only the more advanced tribes," says Mr. Bates, 

" who have kept up the cultivation Bunches of sterile 

or seedless fruits " — a mark of very long cultivation, as in the 
case of the Plantain — " occur. .... It is one of the prin- 
cipal articles of food at Ega when in season, and is boiled 
and eaten with treacle or salt. A dozen of the seedless fruits 
make a good nourishing meal for a full-grown person. It is 
the general belief that tbere is more nutriment in Pupimha 
than in fish, or Vaeca Marina (Manati)," 

My friend Mr, Bates will, I am sure, excuse my borrowing 
so much from him about a tree which must be as s'" ■"---' 



m hia eyes as it la m mme. 

So passed many hours, till I began to be tired of — I may 
almost say, pained by — the appalling silence and loneliness ; 
and I was glad to get back to a point where I could hear 
the click of the axes in the clearing. I welcomed it just as, 
after a long night on a calm sea, when one nears the harbour 
again, 'one welcomes the sound of the children's voices and 
the stir of life about the quay, as a relief from the utter 
blank, and feels oneself no longer a bubble afloat on an 
infinity which knows one not, and cares nothing for one's 
existence. For in the dead stillness of mid-day, when not 
only the deer, and the agoutis, and the armadillos, but the 
birds and insects likewise, are aU asleep, the crack of a fall- 
ing branch was ail that struck my ear, as I tried in vain to 
verify the truth of that beautiful passf^e of Humboldt's — 
true, doubtless, in other forests, or for ears mote acute than 
mina " In the mid-day," he says,' " the larger a.nima)s 
seek shelter in the recesses of the forest, and the birds hide 
themselves under the thick foliage of the trees, or in the 
defts of the rocks : but if, in this apparent entire stillness of 
nature, one listens for the faintest tones which an attentive 
ear can seize, there is perceived an all-pervading rustling 
sound, a humming and fluttering of insects close to the 
'' " Aspects of ^Tature," vol. ii. p. 273. 
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ground, and in the lower strata of the atmosphere. Every- 
thing announces a world of organic activity and life. In 
every buah, in the cracked bark of the treea, in the earth 
undermined by hymenopterous insects, life stirs audibly. 
It is, as it were, one of tbe many voices of Nature, and 
can only be heard by the sensitive and reverent ear of her 
true votaries." 

lie not too severe, great master. A man's ear may be 
reverent enough : but you must forgive its not being sensitive 
while it is recovering from that most deafening of plagues, 
a tropic cold in the head. 

Would that I bad space to tell at length of our long and 
delightful journey back the next day, which lay for several 
miles along tbe path by which we came, and then, after we 
had looked down once more on the exquisite bay of Fillette, 
kept along the northern wall of the mountains, instead of 
turning up to the slope which we came over out of Caura. 
For miles we paced a mule-path, narrow, but weH-kepfc — as it 
had need to be; for a fall would have involved a roll into 
green abysses, from vrhich we should probably not have 
re-ascended. Again the surf roUed softly far below; and 
here and there a vista through the trees showed us some 
view of the sea and woodlands almost as beautiful as that 
at FOlette. Ever and anon some fresh valuable tree or plant, 
wasting in the wilderness, was pointed out. More than once 
we became aware of a keen and dreadful scent, as of a con- 
centrated essence of unwashed tropic' humanity, which pro- 
ceeded from that strange animal, the porcupine with a 
prehensile tail,^ who prowls in the tree-tops all night, and 
sleeps in them all day, spending his idle hours in making 
this hideous smell. Probably he or his ancestors have found 
it pay as a protection; for no jaguar or tiger-cat, it is to be 
presumed, would care to meddle with anything so exc[uisitely 
nasty, especially when it is all over sharp prickles. 

Once — I should know the spot again among a thousand — 
where we scrambled over a stony brook just like one in a 
Devonshire wood, the boulders and tbe little pools between 
them swarmed with things like scarlet and orange fingers, or 
sticks of sealing-wax, which we recognized, and, looking up, 
1 Sjneiliores. 
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saw a magnificent Bois Cliataigue,' — Pachira, as tlie Indiana 
call it, — like a great horse-chestnut, spreading its heavy 
boughs overhead. And these were the fallen petals of its 
last-night's crop of flowers, which had opened there, under 
the moonlight, unseen and alone. Unseen and alone ? How 
do we know that? 

Then we emerged upon a heacb, the very perfection of 
typical tropic shore, with little rocky coves, trom one to 
another of which we had to ride through rolling surf, beneath 
the welcome shade of low shrub-fmiged cliffs; while over 
the little mangrove- swamp at the mouth of the glen, Tocuche 
rose sheer, like McGilbicnddy's Keeks transfigured into one 
huge emerald. 

We turned inland again, and stopped for luncheon at 
a clear brook, ranning through a grove of Cacao and 
Ikiis Immortelles. We sat beneath the shade of a huge 
Bamboo clump ; cut ourselves pint-stoups out of the joints ; 
and then, like great boys, got, some of ua at least, very wet 
in fruitless attempts to catch a huge cray-fish nigh eighteen 
inches long, blue and grey, and of a shape something between 
a gnat and a spider, who, ^-ith a wife and child, had taken 
up his abode in a pool among the spurs of a great Bois Im- 
mortelle. However, he was too nimble for us ; and we went 
on, and inland once more, luckily not leaving our bamboo 
stoups behind. 

We descended, I remembei, to the sea-shore again, at a 
certain Maraccas bay, and had a long ride along bright sands, 
between surf and scrub ; in which ride, by the bye, the 
civilizer of Montserrat and I, to avoid the blinding glare of 
the sand, rode along the firm sand between the sea and the 
lagoon, through the low wood of Shore Grape and Mahaut, 
Pinguin and Swamp Seguine ^ — which last is an Arum with 
a knotted stem, from three to twelve feet high. We brushed 
our way along with our cutlasses, as we sat on our saddles, 
enjoying the cool shade ; till my companion's mule found 
herself jammed tight in scrub, and nnable to forge either 
ahead or astern. Her rider was jammed too, and unable to 
get off; and the two had to he cut out of the bush by fair 
hewing, amid much laughter, while the wise old mule, 
^ Cafjlinea ingignis. ' Montriehardia. 
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as the ciitlaases flashed close to her nose, never moved a 
muscle, perfectly well awaie of what had liappened, and how 
she was to be got out of the scrape, as she had been probably 
fifty times befora 

We stopped at the end of the long beach, thoroughly 
tired and hungry, fsr we had been on the march many 
hours ; and discovered for the fi.rHt time that we had nothing 
left to eat. Luckily, a certain little pot of " Ramomie " essence 
of soup was recollected and brought out The kettle was 
boiling in five minutes, and half a teaspoonful per man of the 
essence put on a knife's point, and stirred with a tjutlass, to 
the astonishment of the grinning and unbelieving Negroa, 
who wei* told that we were going to make Obeah soup, and 
were more than half of that opinion themselves. Meanwhile, 
I ^w the wise mule led up into the buah ; and, on asking 
its owner why, was told that she was to be fed — on what, I 
could not see. But, much to ray amusement, he cut down a 
quantity of the young leaves of the Cocorite palm ; and she 
began to eat them greedily, as did my police-horsa And, 
when the bamhoo stoups were brought out, and three-ijuartera 
of a pint of good soup was served round — not forgetting the 
N'egros, one of whom, after sucking it down, rubbed his 
stomach, and declared, with a grin, that it was very good 
Obeah — the oddness of the scene came over me. The blading 
beach, the misty mountains, the hot trade- wind, the fantastic 
leaves overhead, the black limbs and faces, the horses eating 
palm-leaves, and we sitting on logs among the strange un- 
gainly Montrichardias, drinking " Eamomie " out of bamboo, 
and washing it down with milk from green coco-nuts — 
was this, too, a scene in a pantomime f "Would it, too, 
vanish if one only shut one's eyes and shook- one's head ? 

We turned up into the loveUest green trace, where, I know 
not how, the mountain vegetation had, some of it, come 
down to the sea-level. Nowhere did I see the Melastomas 
more luxuriant ; and among them, arching over our heads 
hke parasols of green lace, between us and the sky, were 
tall tree-ferns, as fine as those on the mountain-slopes. 

In front of us opened a flat meadow of a few acres; and 
beyond it, spur upon spur, rose a noble mountain, in so steep 
a wall that it was difficult to see how we were to ascend. 
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Ere ^e got to the mountain foot, some of our party 
had nigh come to grief. For across the Savanna wandered 
a deep lagoon-brook. The only bridge had been washed 
away by rains ; and we li£»d to get the horses through as we 
could, all liut swimming them, two men on each horse ; and 
then to drive the poor creatures back for a fresh double load, 
with fallings, splashings, much laughter, and a qualm or two 
at the recoUection that there might be unpleasant animals in 
the water. Electric eels, happily, were not iuvented at the 
time when TriJiidad parted horn, the Main, or at least had 
not spread so far east : but alligators had been by that time 
fully developed, and had arrived here in plenty ; and to be 
laid hold of by one, would have been undesirable : though 
oiir party was strong enough to have made very short work 
with the monster. 

So over we got, and through much mud, and up mountains 
some fifteen hundred feet h^h, on which the vegetation was 
even richer than any we had seen before ; and down the 
other side, with the great lowland and the Gulf of Paria 
opening before ua. We rested at a police-station— always 
a pleasant sight in Trinidad, for the- salce of the stal- 
wart soldier-lite brown policemen and their buxom wives, 
and neat houses and gardens, a focus of discipline and 
oiAolization amid what would otherwise relapse too soon 
into anarchy and barbarism; we whiled away the time by 
inspecting the ward police-reports, which were kept as 
neatly, and worded as well, as they would have been in 
England ; and then rolled comfortably in the carriage down 
to Port of Spain, tired and happy, after three such days 
as had made old blood and old brains young again. 
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THE SAVANNA OF AEIPO. 

The last of my pleasant rides, and one which would have 
been perhaps the pleasantest of ail, had I had (aa on otlier 
occasions) the company of my host, was to the Cocal, or 
Coco-palm grove, of the east coast, taking on my way the 
Savanna of Aripo. It had been our wish to go up the 
Oroonoeo, as far aa Ciudad Bolivar (the Angostura of Hum- 
boldt's travels), to see the new capital of Southern Venezuela, 
fast rising into wealth and importance under the wise and 
pacific policy of its president, Senor Dalla Costa, a man 
said to possess a genius and an integrity far superior to the 
average of South American republicans — of which latter the 
less said the better; to push back, if possible, across those 
Uanos which Humboldt describes in his " Personal Harra- 
tive," vol iv. p. 295 ; it may be to visit the -Falls of the 
Caroni. But that had to be done by others, after we were 
gone. My days in the island were growing short ; and the 
most I could do was to see at Aripo a small specimen of 
that peculiar Savanna vegetation, which occupies thou- 
sands of 8C[uare miles on the mainland. 

If therefore the reader cares nothii^ for botanical and 
geological speculationa, he wiU be wise to skip this chapter. 
But those who are interested in the vast changes of level 
and distribution of land which have taken place all over the 
world since the present forms of animals and vegetables 
were established on it, may possibly find a valuable feet or 
two in what 1 thought I saw at the Savanna of. Aripo. 

My first point was, of course, the little city of San Josef. 
To an Englishman, the place will be always interesting as 
the scene of Ealeigh's exploit, and the capture of Berreos; 
and, to one who has received the kindness which I have 
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received from the Spanish gentlemen of the neighhourhood, 
a spot fidl of most grateful memories. It lies pleasantly 
enough, on a rise at the aouthem foot of the mountains, and 
at the mouth of a torrent which comes down fix)m the lamous 
" Chorro," or waterfall, of Maraccas. In going up to that 
waterfall, just at the back of the town, I found buried, in 
several feet of earth, a great nunaber of seemingly recent 
but very ancient shells. Whether they be remnants of an 
elevated aea-beach, or of some Indian "kitchen-midden," I 
dare not decide. But the question is welL worth the atten- 
tion of any geologist who may go that way. Tlie waterfall, 
and the road up to it, are best described by one who, after 
fourteen years of bard ficientific work in the island, now lies 
lonely in San Fernando churchyard, far from his beloved 
Fatherland — he, or at least all of him that could die. I 
wonder whether that of him which can never die, knows 
what his Fatherland is doing now ? But to the waterfall 
of Maraecas, or rather to poor Dr. Krueger's description 
of it :— 

"The northern chain of mountains, covered nearly every- 
where with dense forests, is intersected at various angles by 
nnmbere of valleys presenting the most lovely character, 
Grenerally each valley is watered by a silvery stream, tumbling 
here and there over rocks and natural dams, ministering in 
a continuous rain to the strange-looking river-canes, dumb- 
canes, and baiisiers, that voluptuously bend their heads to 
the drizzly shower which plays incessantly on their glisten- 
ing leaves, off which the globules roll in a thousand peaila, 
as from the glossy plumage of a stately swan. 

" One of these falls deserves particular notice— the Cascade 
of Maraecas — in the valley of that name. The high road 
leads up the valley a few miles, over hills, and along the 
windings of the river, exhibiting the varying scenery of our 
mountain district in the fairest style. There, on the river 
side, yon may admire the gigantic pepper-trees, or the silvery 
leaves of the Calathea, the lofty bamboo, or the fragrant 
Pothos, the curious Cyclanthus, or frowning nettles, some 
of the latter from ten to twelve feet high. But how tb 
describe the numberless treasures which everywhere strike 
the eye of the wandering naturalist? 
X -A 
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" To reach the Choiro, or Caacade, joxi strike to the right 
into a 'path' that hrings you first to a cacao plantation, 
through a few rice or maize fields, and then you enter the 
shade of the vii^n foiest. Thousands of interesting objects 
now attract your attention; here, the wonderful Norantea or the 
resplendent Calycophyllum, a Tabernfemontana or a Faramea 
filling the air afar off with the fragrance of their blossoms ; 
there, a graceful Heliconia winking at you from out some 
dark ravine. That shrubbery above la composed of a species 
of Boshmeria or Ardisia, and that scarlet fiower belongs to 
our native Aphelandra. In the rear are one or two Philo- 
dendrons — disagreeable guests, for their smell is bad enough, 
and they bhster when imprudently touched. There also you 
may see a tree-fern, though a small one. Wearer to us, and 
low down beneath our feet, that rich panicle of ilowers belongs 
to a Begonia ; and here also is an assemblage of ferns of the 
genera Asplenium, Hymenophyllum, and Trichomanfis, as 
we'll as of Hepaticfe and Mosses. But what are those 
yellow and purple flowers hanging above our heads? They 
ure Bignonias and Mucunas— creepers straying from afar 
^hich have selected this spot, where they may, under the 
influence of the sun's beams, propagate their race. Those 
chain-like, fant^tic, strange-lookmg lianes, resembling a 
family of boas, are Bauhinias: and beyond, through the 
opening you see, in the abandoned ground of some squatter's 
garden, the trumpet^tree (Cecrppia) and the groo-groo, the 
characteristic plants of the rastrajo. 

" Now, let us proceed on our walk ; we mean the cascade : 
— Here it is, opposite to you, a grand spectacle indeed! 
TVom a perpendicular wall of solid rock, of more than three 
hundred feet, down rushes a stream of water, splitting in the 
air and producing a constant shower, which renders this 
lovely spot singularly and deliciously cool. Nearly the whole 
extent of this natural wall is covered with plants, among 
which you can easily discern numbers of ferns and nmsses, 
two species of Pitcaimia with beautiful red flowers, some 
Aroida, various nettles, and here and there a Begonia. How 
different such a spot would look in cold Europe ! Below, in 
the midst of a never-feiling drizzle, grow luxuriant Ardisias, 
Aroida, Ferns, Costas, . Heliconias, Centropogons, Hydroeo- 
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tyles, Cyperoids, and Grasses of vaxious genera, Trades- 
oantias and Commelynas, Billtergiaa, and, occasionally, a 
few small Eubiacete and Melastomaceaj." 

The cascade, when I saw it, was somewhat disfigured 
above and below. Above, the forest^fires of last year had 
swept the edge of the cliff, and had even crawled half-way 
\,iown, leaving blackened rocks and grey sterna ; and below, 
loyal zeal had cut away only too much of the rich vegetation, 
to ma,ke a shed, or stable, in anticipation of a visit from the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who did not come. A year or two, 
however, in this climate, wiU heal these temporary scars, 
and all will be as luxuriant as ever. Indeed such scars heal 
only too fast here. For the paths become impassable from 
brush and weeds every six months, and have to be cuiiassed 
out afresh ; and when it was known that we were going up 
to the waterfall, a gang had to be set to work to save 
the lady of the party being wetted through by leaf-dew 
up to her shoulders, as she sat upon her horse. IVetty it 
was — a bit out of an older and more simple world — to see 
the yeoman-gentleman who had contracted for the mend- 
ing of the road, and who counts among his ancestors the 
famous Ponce de Leon, meeting us half-way on our return ; 
dressed more simply, and probably much poorer, than an 
average English yeoman; but keeping untainted the stately 
Castihan courtesy, as with hat in hand— I hope I need not 
say that my hat was at my saddle-bow all the while — he 
inquired whether La SeSorita had found the path free from 
all obstructions, and so forth. 



But when, two hundred years hence, there are no more 
such gentlemen of the old school left in the world, what 
higher form of true civilization shall wo have invented to 
put in ite place? None as yet. All our best civilization, 
in every class, is derived from that; from the true self- 
respect which is founded on respect for others. 

From San Josef, I was taken on in the carriage of a 
Spanish gentleman through Arima, a lai^e village where 
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an Indian colony makes those baskets and other wares from 
the Aronma-leai for ■which Trinidad is noted; and on to 
his estate at Guanapo, a pleasant lowland place, with wide 
plantations of Cacao, only fourteen years old, but in fuU 
and most profitable bearing; rich meadows with huge 
clumps of bamboo ; and a roomy timber-house, beauti- 
fully thatched with palm, which serves as a retreat, in the 
dry season, for him and his ladies, when baked out of 
dusty San Josef On my way there, by the bye, I espied, 
and gathered for the first and last time, a flower very 
dear to me— a crimson Passion-flower, rambling wild over 
the bush. 

When we arrived, the sun was still so high in heaven that 
the kind owner offered to push on that very afternoon to the 
Savanna of Aripo, some five miles off. Poiice-borses had 
arrived from Arima, in one of which I recognized my trusty 
old brown cob of the Northern Mount^ns, and kid hands 
on bim at once; and away three or four of us went, the 
squire leading the way on bis mule, with cutlass and 
umbrella, both needful enough. 

We went along a sandy high road, bordered by a vege- 
tation new to me. -Low trees, with wiry branches and 
shining ever-green leaves, which belonged, I was t&ld, prin- 
cipally to the myrtle tribe, were overtopped by Jagua palms, 
and packed below with Pinguins ; with wild pine-apples, 
whose rose and purple flower-heads were very beautiful; 
and with a species of palm of which I had o^ten heard, but 
which I had never seen before, at least in any abundance, 
namely, the Timit,^ the leaves of which are used as thatch. 
A low tree, seldom rising more than twenty or thirty 
feet, it throws out wedge-shaped leaves some ten or twelve 
feet long, sometimes all but entire, sometimes irregularly 
pinnate, ■ because the space between the stra^ht and 
parallel side nerves has not been filled up. These flat 
wedge-shaped sheets, often six feet across, and the oblong 
pinnse, some three feet long by six inches to a foot in 
breadth, make admirable thatch; and on emei^ency, as we 
often saw that day, good umbrellaa Bundles of them lay 
along the road-side, tied up, ready for carrying awav, and 
1 Maiiicaria. 
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each Negro or N^ress whom we passed carried a Timit- 
leaf, and liooked it on to his head when a gush of rain 
came down. 

After a while we turned off the high road into a forest 
ipath, which waa sound enough, the soil being cue sheet 
of poor eand and white quartz gravel, which would in 
Scotland, or even Devonshire, have carried nothing taller 
than heath, hut was here covered with impenetrable jungle. 
The luxuriance of this jungle, be it remembered, must not 
delude a stranger, as it has too many ere now, into fancying 
that the land would be profitable under cultivation. As 
long as the soil is shaded and kept damp, it will bear an 
abundant crop of woody fibre, which, composed aimost en- 
tirely of carton and water, drains hardly any mineral con- 
stituents from the soil. But if that jungle be once cleared 
off, the slow and careful work of ages has been undone 
in a moment. The burning sun bakes up everything; and 
the soil, having no mineral staple wherewith to support 
a Ireeli crop if planted, is reduced to aridity and sterility 
for years to come. Timber, therefore, I believe, and timber 
only, ie the proper crop for these poor soils, unless medicinal 
or otherwifie useful trees should be discovered hereafter 
worth the planting. To thin out the useless timbers — but 
cautiously, for fear of letting in the sun's rays — and to replace 
them by young plants of useful timbers, is aU that Govern- 
ment can do with the poorer bits of these Crown lands, 
beyond protecting (as it does now to the best of its power) 
the natural crop of Timit-leaves from waste and destruction. 
So much it ought to do ; and so much it can and will do 
in Trinidad, which — happily for it — possesses a Government 
which governs, instead of leaving every man, as in the 
Irishman's paradise, to " do what is right in the sight of his 
own eyes, and what is wrong too, av he likes." Without 
such wise regulation, and even restraint, of the ignorant 
greediness of human toU, intent, only (as in the too exclusive 
cultivation of the sugar-cane and of the cotton-plant) on 
present profits, without foresight or care for the future, 
the lands of warmer climates will surely fall under that curse, 
so well described by the venerable Ehas Fries, of Lund.' 
' ScUfiiden's " Plant ; a Biography," End of Leeture xi. 
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" A broad belt of waste land follows gradually in the steps 
of cultiyation. If it ezpands, its centre and its cradle dies, 
and on the outer borders only do we find green shoots. 
But it is not impossible, only difficult, for man, without 
renouncing the advantaf:;e of cxilture itself, one day to make 
reparation for the injury which he has inflicted; he is the 
appointed lord of creation. Tine it is that thorns and thistles, 
ill-favoured and poisonous plants, well named by botanists 
'rubbish-plants,' mark the track which man has proudly 
traversed through the earth. Before him lay original Nature 
in her wild but sublime beauty. Behind him he leaves the 
desert, a deformed and ruined land; for childish desire of 
destruction or thoughtless squandering of vegetable treasures 
have destroyed the character of Nature ; and, terrified, man 
himself flies from the arena of hia actions, leaving the 
impoverished earth to barbarous races or to animals, so 
long as yet another spot in virgin beauty smiles before him. 
Here, again, in selfish pursuit of profit, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, following the abominable principle ol the 
great moral vileness which one man has expressed — ' Aprfes 
nous le deluge,' he begins anew the work of destruction. 
Thus did cultivation, driven out, leave the East, and perhaps 
the Deserts formerly robbed of their coverings : like the wild 
hordes of old over beautiful Greece, thus rolls the conq^uest 
with fearful rapidity from east to west through America ; and 
the planter now often leaves the ^ready exhausted land, the 
eastern climate becomes infertile through the demolition of the 
forests, to introduce a similar revolution into the far West." 

For a couple of miles or more we trotted on through 
this jungle, till suddenly we saw light ahead ; and in five 
minutes the forest ended, and a scene opened before ua 
which made me understand the admiration which Hum- 
boldt and other travellers have expressed at the far vaster 
Savannas of the Oroonoco. 

A large sheet of grey-green grass, bordered by the forest 
waU, as far as the eye could see, and dotted with low bushes, 
weltered in mirage ; while stretching out into it, some half a 
mile off, a grey promontory into a green sea, was an object 
which lilled me with more awe and admiration than any 
thing which T had seen in the island. 
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' ;It was a wood of Moriclie palms; like a Greei: templo, 
many hundred yards in length, and, aa I guessed, nearly 
a hundred feet in height ; and, Kke a Greek temple, ending 
abruptly at its full height. The grey columns, perfectly 
Btra^ht and parallel, suppoi'ted a dark roof of leaves, grey 
underneath, and reflecting above, from their broad fans, 
sheets of pale glittering Ught. Such serenity of grandeur 
I never saw in any group of trees ; and when we rode up 
to it, and tethered our horsea in its shade, it seemed to 
me almost irreverent not to kneel and worship in that 
temple not made with hands. 

When we had gazed our fill, we set hastily to work to 
collect plants, as many as the lateness of the hour and 
the scalding heat would allow, A giauce showed the truth 
of Dr. Krueger's words : — 

" It is impossible to describe the feelings of the botanist 
when arriving at a field like this, so much unlike anytliing 
he has seen before. Here are full-blowing large Orchids, 
with red, white, and yellow flowers ; and among the grasses, 
smaller ones of greatvariety, and as great scientific interest — 
Melastomaceous plants of various genera ; Utrieularias, Dro- 
seras, rare and various grasses, and Oyperoids of small sizes 
and fine kinds, with a species of Cassytha; in the water, 
CeratophyUum (the well-known homwort of the English 
ponds) and hog-moasea. Such a variety of forms and colours 
is nowhere else to be met with in the island." 

Of the Orchids, we only found one in tiower; and of the 
rest, of course, we had time only to gather a very few of 
the more remarkable, among which was that lovely cousin 
of the Clerodendrons, the crimson Amasonia, which ought 
to he ia all hothouses. The low bushes, I found, were that 
curious tree the Chaparro,^ bnt not the Ghaparro^ so often 
mentioned by Humboldt as abounding on the Llanos. This 
Chaparro ia remarkable, first, for the q^ueer little Natural 
Order to which it belongs ; secondly, for its tanning pro- 
perties ; thirdly, for the very nasty smell of its flowers ; 
fourthly, for the loughueaa of its leaves, which make one's 
tlesh creep, and are used, I believe, for polishing ateel ; and 
lastly, for its wide geographical range, from Isla de Pimis, 
' Curatella Amencamt. ' Ehopak. 
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near Cuba — ^where Columbus, to bis surprise, saw true pines 
growiag in the Tropics— all orer the llanos, and down to 
Brazil; an ancient, ngly, sturdy form of vegetation, able to 
get a scanty living out of the poorest soils, and consequently 
triumphant, as yet, in the battle of life. 

The soU of the Savanna was a poor sandy clay, treacherous, 
and often impassable for horses, being half dried above and 
wet beneath. The vegetation grew, not over the whole, but 
in imiimierable tussocks, which made walking very difficult. 
The type of the rushes and grasses was very English : but 
among them grew, here and there, plants which excited my 
astonishment; above all, certain Bladder- worts,'- which I 
had expected to find, but which, when found, were so utterly 
unlike any Enghsh ones, that I did not i-ecognize at first 
what they were. Our English Bladdet-worts, as every- 
body knows, float in stagnant water on tangles of hair-like 
leaves, something like those of the Water-Eanunculus, but 
furnished with innumerable tiny bladders; and this raft 
supports the little scape of yellow snapdragon-like flowers. 
There are in Trinidad and other parts of South America 
Bladder-worts of this type. But those which we found to- 
day, growing out of the damp clay, were more hke in habit 
to a delicate stalk of flax, or even a bent of grass, upright, 
leafless or all but leafless, with heads of small blue or yellow 
flowers, and carrying, in one species, a few very minute 
bladders about the roots, in another none at aU, A strange 
variation from the normal type of the family; yet not so 
strange, after aU, as that of another variety in the high 
mountain woods, which, finding neither ponds to float in or 
swamp to root in, has taken to lodging as a parasite among 
the wet moss on tree-trunks ; not so strange, either, as that of 
yet another, which floats, but in the most unexpected spots, 
namely, in the water which lodges between the leaf-sheaths 
of the wild pines, perched on the tree-boughs, a pai-asite on 
parasites ; and sends out long runners, as it grows, along the 
bough, in search of the next wild pine and its tiny reservoirs. 

In the face of such strange facts, is it very absurd to 
guess that these Utrieularias, so like each other in their 
singular and highly specialized flowers, so unlike each othec 

' UtriciilarLa. 
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in the habit of the rest of the plant, have started from 
some one original type, perhaps long since extinct ; and 
that, carried by birds into quite new situations, they have 
adapted themselves, by natural selection, to new circum- 
stances, changing the parts which required change — the 
leaves and stalks; but keeping comparatively unchanged 
those which needed no change — the flowers ? 

But I was not prepared, as I should have been had I 
studied my " Grieabach's West Indian Flora " carefully 
enough beforehand, for the next proof of the wide distri- 
bution of water-plants. For as I scratched and stumbled 
among the tussocks, " larding the lean earth as ' 
along," my kind guide put into ray hand, with f 
of an air of triumph, a little plant, which was — there i 
no denying it-^none other than the long-leaved Sundew,^ 
with its clammy-haired paws fuU of dead Hies, just as 
they would have been in any bog in Devonshire or in 
Hampshire, in Wales or in Scotland. But how came it 
here ? And more, how has it spread, not only ovel the 
whole of Northern Europe, Canada, and the United States, 
but even as far south as Brazil? Its being common to 
Worth America and Europe is not surprising. It may 
belong to that comparatively ancient Flora which existed 
when there was landway between the two continents by way 
of Greenland, and the bison ranged from Russia to the 
Eocky Mountains. But its presence within the Tropics is 
more probably explained by supposing that it, like the 
Bladder- worts, has been eanied on the feet or in the 
crop of birds. 

The Savanna itself, lilse those of Caroni and Piareo, 
offers, I suspect, a fresli, proof that a branch of the Oroonoco 
once ran along the foot of the northern mountains of 
Trinidad. 

" It is impossible," says Humboldt,^ " to cross the burning 
plains" (of the Oroonocquan Savannas) "without inquiring 
whether they have always been in the same state; or 
whether they have been stripped of their vegeta,tion by some 
revolution of nature. The stratum of 'mould now found on 

i Diosflra longifolia, 

' '• I'craonal HnrratiTe," rol. iv. p. 336 of H. M. Williains's translation, ■ 
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them is very thin. Tlie plains were, doubtless, leas 

bare in tbe fifteenth century than they are now ; yet the first 
Gonquistadores, who came from Coro, described them then as 
Savannas, where nothing conld be. perceived save the sky and 
the turf; which were generally destitute of trees, and difficult 
to traverse on account of the reverberation of heat from the 
soU. Why does not the great forest of the Oroonoco extend 
to the north, or the left bank of that river ? Why does it 
not fill that vast space that reaches as far as the Cordillera of 
the coast, and which is fertilized by various rivers! This 
question is connected with all that relates to the history of 
our planet. If, indulging in geological reveries, we suppose 
• tiiat the Steppes of America and the desert of Sahara have 
been stripped of their vegetation by an irruption of the 
ocean, or that they formed the bottom of an inland 
lake" — (the Sahara, as is now well known, is the quite 
recently elevated bed of a great sea continuous with the 
Atlantic)—" we may conceive that thousands of years have 
not sufficed for the trees and shrubs to advance toward the 
centre from the borders of the forests, from the skirts of the 
plains either naked or covered with turf, and darken so vast 
a space with their shade. It is more difficult to explain the 
origin of bare savannas enclosed in forests, than to recognize 
the causes which maintain forests and savannas within their 
ancient Kmits like continents and seas." 

With these words in my mind, I could not but look on the 
Savanna of Aripo as one of the last-made bits of dry land 
in Trinidad, still unfurnished with the common vegetation of 
the island. The two invading armies of tropical phints — one 
advaiiciug from the north, off the now almost destroyed 
land which connected Trinidad and , the Cordillera with the 
Antilles; the other from the south-west, off the utterly 
destroyed land which connected Trinidad with Guiana — met, 
as I fancy, ages since, on the opposite banks of a mighty 
river, or estuary, by which the Oroonoco entered the ocean 
along the foot of the northern mountains. As that river- 
bed rose and became dry land, the two Ploras crossed and 
intermingled. Only here and there, as at Aripo, are left 
patches, as it were, of a third Mora, which once spread unin- 
terruptedly along the southern base of tJie Cordillera and 
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over the lowland which is now the Gulf of Paria, along the 
alluvial flats of the mighty stream ; and the Moriche palms 
of Axipo may be the lineal descendants of those -which now 
inhabit the Llanos of the main ; as those again may be the 
lineal descendants of the Moriches which SchomburglE fonnd 
forming forests among the mountains of Guiana, up to 4,000 
feet above the sea. Age after age the Moriche apples floated 
down the stream, settling themselves on every damp spot not 
yet occupied by the richer vegetation of the forests, and 
ennobled, with their solitary grandeur, what without them 
would have been a dreary waste of mud and sand. 

These Savannas of Trinidad stand, it must be remem- 
bered, in the very line where, on such a theory, they might 
be expected to stand, along the newest deposit; the great 
band of sand, gravel, and clay rabbish ivhich stretches across 
the island at the mountain-foot, its highest point in thirty-six 
miles being only 220 feet — an elevation far less than the cor- 
responding depression of the Bocaa, which has parted Trinidad 
from the main Corddlera. That the rubbish on this line was 
deposited by a river or estuary is as clear to me as that the 
river was either a very rapid one, or subject to violent and 
lofty floods, as the Oroonoco is now. For so are best ex- 
plained not merely the sheets of gravel, but tho !mge piles of 
boulder which have accumulated at the mouth of the moun- 
tain goi^es on the northern side. 

As for the southern shore of this supposed channel of the 
Oroonoco, it at once catches the eye of any one standing on 
the northern range. He must see that he is on one shore of 
a vast channel, the other shore of which is formed by the 
Montserrat, Tamana, and Manzanilla hills; far lower now 
than the northern range, Tamana only being over a thousand 
feet, but doiibtless, in past ages, far higher than now. No 
one can doubt this who has seen the extraordinary degra- 
dation going on still ahout the summits, or who remembers 
that the strata, whether tertiaiy or lower chalk, have been, 
over the greater part of the island, upheaved, faulted, set 
on end, hy the convulsions seendngly so common during the 
Miocene epoch, and since then sawn away hy water and air 
into one roUing outline, quite independent of the dip of the 
strata. The whole sontheiTi two-thirds of Trinidad repre- 
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sent a wear acd tear which is not to be counted by thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands, of years ; and yet wMch, I verily 
believe, has taken place since the average plants, trees, and 
animals of the island dwelt tbei'ein, 

This elevation may have well coincided with the de- 
pression of the neighbouring Gulf of Paria. That the 
southern portion of that gulf was once dry land ; that the 
Serpent's Mouth did not exist when the present varieties 
of plants and animals were created, is matter of fact, 
proven by the identity of the majority of plants and 
animals on both shores. How else — to give a few instances 
out of hundreds— did the Mora, the Eraeil-nut, the Cannon- 
ball tree : how else did the Ant-eater, the Coendou, the 
two Cuencos, the Guazupita deer, enter Trinidad? Hum- 
boldt— though, unfortunately, he never visited the island- 
saw this at a glance. While he perceived that the Indian 
story, how the Boca JDrago to the north had been only 
lately broken through, had a foundation of truth, " It cannot 
be doubted," he says, "that the Gulf of Paxia was once 
an inland basin, and the Pnnta Icacque (its south-western 
extremity) united to the Punta Toleto, east of the Boca de 
Pedemales."^ In which case there may well have been — 
one may almost say there must have been — an outlet for 
that vast body of water which pours, oiten in tremendous 
floods, from the Pedemales' mouth of the Oroonoco, as well 
as from those of the Tigre, Guauipa, Caroh, and other streams 
between it and the Cordillera on the north; and this outlet 
probably lay along the line now occupied by the northern 
Savannas of Trinidad. 

So much this little natural park of Aripo taught, or seemed 
to t«ach me. But I did not learn the whole of the lesson that 
afternoon, or indeed till Jong after. There was no time then 
to work out such theories. The sun was getting low, and 
, more intolerable as he sank; and to escape a sunstroke on 
the spot, or at least a dark ride home, we hurried off into 
the forest shade, after one last look at the never-to-b 
Morichal, and trotted home to luxury and sleep. 

' "Personal NartatiTe," rol. v. p. 725. 
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Next day, like the "Young Muleteers of Grenada," a ^ 
Eong which often haunted me in those days, 



with two horses, two nrnles, and a Negro and a CooKe carry- 
ing our scanty luggage in Arima baskets : but not without 
an expression of pity from the Negro who cleaned my boots. 
" Where were we going ? " To the east coast. Cuffy turned 
up what little nose he had. He plainly considered the east 
coast, and indeed Trinidad itself, as not worth looking at. 
" Ah ! you should go Barbadoa, sa, Dat de country to see. 
I Barbadian, sa." No doubt. It is very quaint, this self- 
satisfaction of the Barbadian Negro. Whether or not he 
belonged originally to some higher race — for there are as 
great differences of race amoi^ Negros as among any 
white men — he looks down on the Negros, and indeed on 
the white men, of other islands, as beings of an inferior 
grade ; and takes care to inform you in the iirst five minutes 
that he is " neider Crab nor Creole, but true Barbadian 
bam." This self-conceit of his, meanwhile, is apt to make 
him unruly, and the cause of unruliness in others when he 
emigrates. The Barbadian Negros are, I believe, the only 
ones who give, or ever have given, any trouble in Trinidad ; 
and in Barbados itself, though the agricultural Negros work 
hard and well, who that knows the West Indies knows not 
the insubordination of the Bridgetown boatmen, among whose 
hands a traveller and his luggage ai'e, it is said, likely enough 
to be pulled in pieces ? However, they are rather more quiet 
just now; for not a thousand years ago a certain steamer's 
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captain, utterly unable to clear liis quarter of the fleet of. 
fighting jabbering brown people, turned the steam-pipe on 
them. At -which quite unexpected artillery they fled preci- , 
pitately ; and have had some rational respect for a steamer's 
quarter ever since. After all, I do not deny that this 
man's being a Barbadian opened my heart to him at once, 
for old eakes' sake. 

Another specimen of Negro character I was to have analysed, 

or tried to analyse, at the estate where I had slept M. F 

had lately caught a black servant at the biook-side husily wash- 
ing something in a calabash, and asked him what was he doing 
there ? The conversation would have been held, of course 
iuFrench-Spanish-African— Creole patois, a language which 
is becoming fised, with its own grammar and declensions, &c. 
A curious book on it has lately been published in Trinidad 
by Mr. Thomas, a coloured gentleman, who seems to be at 
once no mean philologer and no mean humorist. The 
substance of the Negro's answer wis, " Why, sir, you sent 
me to the town to buy a packet of sugar and a packet o£ 
salt; and coming back it rained so bard, the packets burst, 
and the salt was all washed into the sugar. And so— I am 
washing it out again." .... 

This worthy was to have been brought to me, that I might 
discover, if possible, by what processes of " that which he 
was pleased to call his mind " he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that such a thing could be done. Clearly, he could not 
plead unavoidable ignorance of the subject-matter, as might 
the old cook at San Josef, who, the first time her master 
brought home Wenham Lake ice from Port of Spain, was 
scandalized at the dirtiness of the "American water;" washed 
off the sawdust, and dried the ice in the sun. His was a case of 
Handy- Andyrism, as that intellectual disease may be named, 
after Mr. Lover's hero ; like that of the Obeab-woman, when 
she tried to bribe the white gentleman with half-a-dozen of 
bottled beer ; a case of muddle-headed craft and elaborate 
silliness, which keeps no proportion between the means and 
the end; so common in insane persons; frequent, too, among 
the lower Irish, such as Handy Andy ; and very frequent, I 
am afraid, among the Negros. But— as might have been 
expected — ^the poor boy's moral sense had-proyed as shaky as 
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his intellectual powers. He had just taken a fancy to some 
goods of his master's ; and had retreated, to enjoy them the 
more securely, into the southern forests, with a couple 
of hrowu policemen on his tra«b. So he was likely to 
undergo a more simple investigation than that which was 
auhmitted to my analysis, viz. how he proposed to wash the 
salt out of the sugar. 

We arrived after a while at Valencia, a scattered hamlet in 
the' woods, with a good shop or " store" upon a village green, 
under the verandah whereof lay, side by side with bottled ale 
and biscuit tins, bags of Carapo^ nuts; trapezoidal brown 
nuts — enclosed originally in a round fruit — which ought some 
day to form a valuable article of export. Their bitter anthel- 
minthie oil is said to have medicinal uses ; but it will be still 
more useful for machinery, as it has — like that curious flat 
gourd the Sequa^— the property of keeping iron from rust. 
The tree itself, common here and in Guiana, is one of the 
true Forest G-iants ; we saw many a noble specimen of it in 
our rides. Its timber is toi:^h, not over heavy, and exten- 
sively used already in the island ; while its bark is a febri- 
fuge and tonic. In fact, it possesses all those qualities which 
make its brethren, the Meliacete, valuable throughout the 
Tropics. But it is not the only tree of South America whoaa^ 
bark may be used as a substitute for quiniae. They m^y 
be counted possibly by dozens. A glance at the exceD«nt 
enumerations of the tises of vegetable products to be found 
in LindJey's " Vegetable Kingdom " (a monument of le-fning). 
will show how God provides, how man neglects ar.i wastes. 
As a single instance, the laurels alone are know, already to 
contain several valuable febrifuges, among whyh the Deme- 
rara Greenheart, or Bibiri,* claims perhaps the highest rank. 
" Dr. Maclf^an has shown," says Dr. Lindley, " that sulphate 
of Eibiri acts with rapid and complete success in arresting 
ague." This tree spreads from Jamaica to the Spanish 
Main. It is plentiful in Trinidad; still more plentiful in 
Guiana ; and yet all of it which reaches Europe is a little 
of its hard beautiful wood for the use of cabinet-makers; 
while in Demerara, I am assured by an eye-witnesa, many 
- JTouiUeo eordifolia. 
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tons of tliis precious Greenheart bark are thrown away year 
by year. So goes the world ; and man meanwhile at once 
boasts of his civilization, and complains of the niggardliness 
of Nature. 

But if I once begin on this subject I shall not know where 
bo end. 

Our wa> ](iy now for miles along a path which justified all 
that I had fancied about the magnificent possibilities of land- 
scape gardenmg in the Tropics. A grass drive, as we should 
call it m England — a "trace," as it is called in the West 
Indies — some sivty feet in width, and generally carpeted 
with shoit turf, led up hill and down dale; for the laud, 
though low, IS much ridged and gullied, and there has 
been as yet no time to cut down the hills, or to metal the 
centre of the road. It led, as the land became richer, through 
a natural avenue even grander than those which I had already 
seen. The light and air, entering the trace, had called into 
life the undergrowth and lower boughs, till from the very 
turf to a hundred and fifty feet in height rose one soKd 
green wall, spangled here and there with flowers. Below 
was Mamure, Eoaeau, Timit, Aroumas, and Tulumas,' mixed 
with Myrtles and Melastomaa ; then the copper Bois Mulatres 
among the Cocorite and Jagua palms ; above them the heada 
of enormous broad-leaved trees of I know not how many 
spfc'iiea ; and the lianes festooning all from cope to base. 
The iTimson masses of Norantea on the highest tree-tops were 
here irtst goi^ous; but we had to beware of staring aloft 
too long, for fear of riding into mud-holes ; for the wet season 
would not ond as yet, though dry weather was due — or, even 
worse, into th'^ great Parasol-ant warrens, which threatened, 
besides a heavy fall, stings innumerable. At one point, I 
recollect, a gold-green Jacamar sat on a log and looked at 
me, till I was within five yards of her. At another, we 
heard the screams of Parrots; at another the double note 
of the Toucan ; at, another tlie metallic clank of the Bell- 
bird, or what was said to be the Bell-bird. But this note was 
not that solemn and sonorous toll of the Campanese of the 
mainland which is described by Waterf.on and otliers. It 
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resembled rather the less poetical sound of a woman beating 
a saucepan to make a swarm of bees settle. 

At one point we met a gang of INegroa fellijig timber to 
■widen the road. Fresh fallen trees, tied together with lianes, 
lay everywhere. What a liarvest for the botanist was among 
th^m ! I longed to stay there a week to examine and collect. 
But tims pressed ; and, indeed, collecting plants in the wet 
season is a difficult and disappointing work. In an air 
saturated with moisture specimens turn black and mouldy, 
and drop to pieces ; and unless turned over and exposed to 
every chance burst of sunshine, the labour of weeks is lost, 
if indeed meanwhile the ants, and other creeping things, 
have not eaten the whole into rags. 

Among these Negros was one who excited my astonish- 
ment ; not merely for his size, though he was perhaps the 
tallest man whom I saw among the usually tall Negros of 
Trinidad ; but for his features, which were altc^ether European 
of the highest type ; the forehead high and broad, the cheek- 
bones fiat, the masque long and oval, and the nose aquiline 
and thin enough for any prince. Conscious of his own 
beauty and strength, he stood up among the rest as an old 
Macedonian might have stood up among the I^ptians he 
had conquered. We tried to find out his parentage. My 
companions presumed he was an "African," i.e. imported 
during the times of slavery. He said. No; that he was 
a Creole, island bom ; but his father, it appeared, had been 
in one of our Negro regiments, and had been settled after- 
wards on a Government grant of land. Whether his beauty 
was the result of 'atavism' — of the reappearance, under 
the black skin and wooUy hair, of some old stain of white 
blood; or whether, which is more probable, he came of some 
higher African race; one could not look at him without 
hopeful surmises as to the possible rise of the Negro, and as 
to the way in which it will come about, — the only way in 
which any race has permanently risen, as far as I can ascer- 
tain ; namely, by the appearance among them of sudden sports 
of nature ; individuals of an altogether higher type ; such a 
niitn as that terrible D^aga, whose story has been told. If I 
am any judge of physiognomy, such a man as that, having — 
what the Negi-o has not yet liad — " la carriJre ouvertc aux 
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talents," might raise, not himself merely, hut a whole tribe, to 
an altogether new level in cultwi'e and ability. 

Just after passing this gang we found, lying by the road, 
two large snakes, just killed, which I would gladly have 
preserved had it been possibla They were, the Negros told 
us, " Dormillons," or " Mangrove Cascabel," a species as yet, T 
believe, undescribed ; and, of course, here considered as very 
poisonous, owing to their likeness to the true Caseabel,^ 
whose deadly fangs are justly dreaded by the Lapo hunter. 
For the Cascabel has a fancy for living in the Lapo's baiTow, 
as does tlie rattle-snake in that of the prairie dog in the 
Western United States, and in the same friendly and harmless 
fashion ; and is apt, when dug out, to avenge himself and 
hia host by a bite which is fatal in, a few hours. But these 
did not seem to me to have the heads of poisonous snalies ; 
and, in spite of the entreaties of the terrified Negtos, I opened 
their mouths to judge for myself, and found them, as I ex- 
pected, utterly fangless and harmless. I was not aware then 
that Dr. De Verteuil had stated the same faot in print; but 
I am glad to corrobomte it, for the benefit of at least the 
ration^ people in Trinidad :■ for snakes, even poisonous ones, 
should be killed as seldom as possibla They feed on rats 
and vermin, and are the former's good friend, whether in the 
Tropics or in England ; and to kill a snake, or even an adder 
— who never bites any one if he is allowed to run away — is, 
in nineteen casws out of twenty, mere wanton mischief. 

The way was beguiled, if I recollect rightly, for some miles 
on, by stories about Cuba and Cuban slavery from one of our 
party. He described the political morality of Cuba as utterly 
dissolute ; told stories of great sums of money voted for roads 
which are not made to this day, while the money had found 
its way into the pockets of Government officials ; and, on the 
whole, said enough to explain the determination of the Cubans 
to shake off Spanish misrule, and try what they could do for 
themselves on this earth. He described Cuban slavery as, 
on the whole, mild; corporal punishment being restmted 
by law to a inw blows, and very seldom employed : but the 
mildness seemed dictated rather by self-interest than by 
humanity. " Ill-use our slaves ?" said a Cuban to hiin. " We 
1 Trigonoceplialus Jai-araoa. 
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cannot afford it. You take good care of yo\ir four-legged 
mules : we of our two-legged ones." The children, it seems, 
are taken away from the mothers, not merely because the 
mothers are needed for work, but because they neglect their 
offspring so much that the children have more chance of 
living— and therefore of paying — if brought up by hand. 
So each estate baa, or had, its creche, as the Frerich would 
call it — a great nursery, in which the little black things are 
reared, kindly enough, by the elder ladies of the estate. To 
one old lady, who wearied herself all day long in washing, 
doctoring, and cramming the babies, my friend expressed pity 
for all the trouble she took about her human brood. " Oh 
dear no," answered she ; " they are a great deal easier to rear 
than chickens." The system, however, is nearly at an end. 
Already the Cuban Revolution has produced measures of 
half-emancipation ; and iu seven years' time probablv there 
will not be a slave in Cuba. 

We waded stream after stream under the bamloo Llumps 
and in one of them we saw swimmmg a ^repn ri^oise or 
whip-snake, which must have been nearly ten feet long It 
swam with its head and the iirst two feet of its body curved 
aloft like a swan, whUe the rest of the body lay ■dong the 
surface of the water in many curves — a most graceful object 
as it glided away into dark shadow along an oily pool. 
At last we reached au outlying camp, belonging to one of 
our party who was superintending the making of new toads 
in that quarter, and there rested our weary limbs, some in 
hammock, some on "the tables, some, again, on the clay floor. 
Iifife-i~8ftw,,.a5.J__Baw~every ten. minutes, _8om_ething new— ri 
that quain,t vegetable plaything described hy Humboldt "and ' 
others ; namely, the spathe of the Timit palm. It encloses, 
as in most palms, a branched spadix covered with in- 
numerable round buds, most hke a head of millet, two feet 
and a half long: but the spathe, instead of splitting and 
forming a hood over the flowers,- as in the Cocorite and most 
palms, remains entire, and slips .off like the finger of a glove. 
When dipt off, it is found to be made of two transverse 
layers of fibre — a bit of veritable natural lace, similar to, 
though far less delicate than, the famous lace-bark of the La- 
getta-tree, peculiar, I believe, to one district in the Jamaica 
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mountains. And as it is elastic and easily stretched, what 
hinders the hrown child from pulling it out till it makes an 
admirable fool's-cap, some two feet high, and exactly the 
colour of his own skin, and dancing about therein, the fat 
oily little Cupidon, without a particle of clothing beside ? 
And what wonder if we grown-up whites made fools' 
caps too, for children on the other side of the Atlantic? 
During which process we found — ^what all said they had 
never seen before — that one of the spadices carried 
two caps, one inside the other, and one exactly like the 
other; a wanton superfluity of Nature, which X should 
lilie to hear explained by some morphologist. 

We rode away from that hospitable group of huts, whither 
we were to return in two or three days ; and along the green 

trace once more. As we rode, M the ciYiiizer of 

Montaerrat and I side by side, talking of Cuba, and staring 
at the Moranteas overhead, a dull sound was heard, as if 
the earth had opened; as indeed it had, engulfing in the 

mud the whole forehand of M 's mule; and there he 

knelt, his beard outspread upon the clay, while the mule's 
visage looked patiently out from under his left arm. How- 
ever, it was soft falling there. Tlie mule was hauled out 
by main force. As for cleaning either her or the rider, that 
was not thought of in a country where they were sure to 
be as dirty as ever in an hour; and so we rode on, after 
taking a note of the spot, and, as it happened, foi^etting 
it again — one of tis at least. 

On again, along the green tmce, which rose now to a 
ridge, with charming glimpses of wooded hills and glens 
to right and left ; past comfortable squatters' cottages, with 
cacao drying on sheets at the doors oi under sheds ; with 
hedges of dwarf Erythrina, dotted with red jumby heads, and 
here and there that pretty climbing vetch, the Overlook.' 
I forgot, by the bye, to ask whether it is planted here, as 
in Jamaica, to beep off the evil eye, or "overlook;" whence 
its name. Nor can I guess what peculiarity about the plant 
cau have first made the Negro fix on it as a fStish. The 
genesis of folly is as difficult to analyse as the genesis of 
most other things. 

' Canavalia. 
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All thi'5 wiiiip the duU thunder of the surf was growing 
louder and loudei, till, not as in England over a hare down, 
but through thickest foliage down to the high-tide mark, 
we rode out upon the shore, and saw before us a right noble 
sight, a flat, sandy, surf-beaten shore, along which stretched, 
in one gland cuive, lost at last in the haze of spray, 
fourteen miles of Coco palms. 

This was the Cecal ; and it was worth coming all the way 
from England to see it alone. I at once felt the truth of 
my host's saying, that if I went to the Cocal I should find 
myself fjansported suddenly from the West Indies to the 
East. Just such must be the shore of a Coral island in 
the Pacific. 




These Cocos, he it understood, are probably not indi- 
genoua. They spread, it is said, from an East Indian vessel 
which was wrecked here. Be that as it may, they have 
thoroughly naturalized theoLselves. Every nut which falls 
and lies, throws out, durmg the wet season, its roots info 
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tlic sand ; and is ready to take the pliioe of its parent 
when the old tree dies down. 

About thirty to fifty feet ia the average height of these 
Coco palms, which have all, without exception, a peculiarity 
which I have noticed to a less degree in another sand- and 
shore-growing tree, the Pinaster of the French Landea. They 
never spring upright from the ground. The butt curves, 
indeed lies almost horizontal in some cases, for the lowest 
two or three yards ; and the whole stem, up to the top, , 
is inclined to lean; it matters not toward whith quaitei 
for they lean as often toward the wmd as from it crossing 
each other very .gracefully. I am nit mechani iin enough 
to say how this curve of the stem increases their spcuiity 
amid loose sands and furiou=! wrnds But that it does so 
I can hardly doubt, when I see a similar habit in tlip 
Hnaater. Another peculianty wia noteworthy then innu 
merable roots, long, fleshy, about the thickness of a lar^e 
string, piercing the sand in every direction and running 
down to high-tid-e mark, apparently en]oying the silt water 
and often piercing through bivalve shells, which remained 
strung upon the roots. Have they a fondness for carbonate 
of lime, as well as for salt ? 

The most remarkable, and to me unexpected, pecu- 
liarity of a Cocal, ia one which I am not aware whether 
any writer has mentioned; namely, the prevalence of that 
amber hue which we remarked in the very firat specimens 
seen at St. Thomas's. But this is, certainly, the mark which 
distinguishes the Coco palm not merely from the cold 
dark green of the Palmiste, or the silvery grey of the Jagua, 
but from any other tree which I have ever seen. 

When inside the Cocal, the air is fuU of this amber light. 
Gradually the eye analyses the cause of it, and finds it to be 
the resultant of many other hues, from bright vermilion to 
bright green. Above, the latticed. light which breaks between 
and over the innumerable leaflets of the fniit fronds comes 
down in warmest green. It passes not over merely, but 
through, the semi-transpa,rent straw and amber of the older 
leaves. It falls on yellow spadices and flowers, and rich brown 
spathes, and on great bunches of green nuts, to acquire from 
them more yellow yet ; for each fruit-stalk and each flower- 
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scale at the base of the nut is veined and tipped with bright 
oranga It pours down the stems, semi-grey on one side, 
then yellow, and then, on the opposite side, covered with 
a powdery lichen varying in colour from orange up to clear 
vermilion, and spreads itself over a floor of yellow sand and 
brown fallen nuts, and the only vegetation of which, in gene- 
ral, is a long crawling Echites, with pairs of large cream-white 
flowers. Thus the transparent shade is flooded with gold. 
One looks out through it at the chequer-work of blue sky, 
all the more intense from its contrast; or at a long whirl 
of white surf and grey spray; or, turning the eyes inland 
toward the lagoon, at dark masses of mangrove, above which 
rise, black and awful, the dying balatae, stag-headed, blasted, 
tottering to their fall ; and aR as through an atmosphere of 
Ehine wine, or from the inside of a topaz. 

We rode along, mile after mile, wondering at many things. 
First, the innumerable dry fruits of Timit palm, which 
lay everywhere ; mostly single, some double, a few treble, 
from coalition, I suppose, of the three carpels which every 
female palm flower ought to have, but of which it usually 
develops only one. They may have been brought down the 
l^oon from inland by floods ; but the common belief is, that 
most of them come from the Oroonoco itself, as do also the 
mighty logs which lie about the beach in every stage of wear 
and tear ; and which, as fast as they are cut up and carried 
away, are replaced by fresh ones. Some of these trees may 
actually come from the mainland, and, drifting into this curv- 
ing bay, be driven on shore by the incessfmt trade-wind. But 
I suspect that many of them are the produce cf the island 
itself ; and more, that they have grown, some of them, on 
the very spot where they now lia For there are, I think, 
evidences of subsidence going on along this coast. Inside 
the Cocal, two hundred yards to the westward, stretches 
inland a labyrinth of lagoons and mangrove swamps, impass- 
able to most creatures save alligators and boa^constrictors. 
But amid this labyrinth grow everywhere mighty trees — 
balatas in plenty among them, in every stage of decay ; 
dying, seemingly, by gradual eubmei^gence of their roots, 
und giving a ghastly and ragged appearance to the forest. 
At tlie mouth of the little river Nariva,a few miles down, 
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is proof positive, unless I am much mistaken, of similar 
subsidence. For there I found trees of all sizes— roseau 
scrnb among thom— standing rooted below high-tide mark ; 
and killed where they grew. 

So we rods on, stopping now and tlien to pick up shells; 
chip-chips,^ which are said fco be excellent eating; a beautiful 
purple bivalve,^ to which, in abnost every case, a coralline^ 
had attached itself, of a form quite new to me. A lash some 
eighteen inches long, single or forked ; purplish as long as 
its coat of lime— holding the polypes — still remained, but 
when that was rubbed ofi' a mere round strip of dark bora ; 
and in both cases flexible and elastic, so that it can be coiled ' 
up and tied in knots ; a very curious and gi-aceful piece of 
Nature's workmanship. Among them weve curious flat cake- 
urchins, with oval holes punched in tliem, so brittle that, in 
spite of aU our care, they resolved themselves into the loose 
sand of which they had been originally compact; and I 
could therefore verify neither their genus nor their species. 

These were all, if I recollect, that we found that day. 
The next day we came on hundreds of a most beautiful 
bivalve,* their purple colour quite fresh, their long spines 
often quite uninjured. Some change of the sandy bottom had 
unearthed a whole warren of the lovely things ; and mixed 
with chip-chips innumerable, and with a great bivalve^ 
with a thin wing along the anterior line of the shell, they 
strewed the shore for a quarter of a mile and more. 

We came at last to a little river, or rather tideway, lead- 
ing from the lagoon to the sea, which goes by the name 
of Doubloon Eiver. Some adventurous Spaniard, the story 
goes, contracted to make a cutting which would let off the 
lagoon water in time of ilood for the sum of one doubloon- 
some tliree-pound five— spent six times the money on it ; and 
found his cutting, when .once the sea had entered, enlarge 
into a roaring tideway, dangerous, oft«n impassable, and 
eating away the Cocal rapidly toward the south ; Mother 
Earth, in this case at least, having known her own businesK 
better than the Spaniard. 

How we took off our saddles, sat down on the sand. 
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hallooed, waited ; how a hlack policeman — whose house was 
just being carried away by the sea — appeared at last with 
a canoe; how we and our baggage got over one by one 
in the hollow log without — by seeming miracle^ — ^being swept 
out to sea or upset ; how some horsea would swim, and others 
would not ; how the Negros held on by the horses till they 
all went head-over-ears under the surf; and how, at last, 
breathless with laughter and anxiety for our scanty ward- 
robes, we scrambled ashore one by one into prickly roseau, 
re-saddled our horses in an atmosphere of long thorns, and 
then cut our way and theirs out through scrab into the 
Cocal ; — all this should not be written in these pages, but 
drawn for the benefit of "Punch," by him who drew tho egg- 
atealiug frog — wliose pencil I longed for again and again 
amid the delightful mishaps of those forest rambles, in all 
of which I never heaid a single grumble, or saw temper lost 
for a moment. We ihonld have been rather more serious, 
though, than we were, had we been aware that the river-god, 
or presiding Jumby, of the Doubloon, was probably watching 
UB the whole time, with the intention of eating any one 
whom he could catch, and only kept in wholesome awe by 
our noise and splashing. 

At last, after the sun had gone down, . and it was ill 
picking our way among logs and ground- creepers, we were 
aware of lights ; and ^oon found ourselves again in civih- 
zatiou, and that of ni mean kind. A large and comfortable 
house, only just rebuilt after a fire, stood among the palm- 
trees, between the sea and the lagoon ; and behind it the 
barns, sheds, and engine-houses of the coco-works; and 
inside it a hearty welcome from a most agreeable German 
gentleman and his German engineer, A lady's hand — I am 
sorry to say the lady was not at home — was evident enough 
in the arrangements of the central room. Pretty things, a 
piano, and good books, especially LongfeUqw and Tennyson, 
told of cultivation and taste in that remotest wilderness. 
The material hospitality was what it always is in the 
West Indies ; and we sat up long into the night around 
the open door, while the surf roared, and the palm-trees 
sighed, and the fire-flies twinkled, talking of dear ohl 
Germany, and German unity, and the possibility of many 
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things which have since proved themselves unexpectedly 
moat possible. I went to bed, and to somewhat intermittent 
sleep. First, my comrades, going to bed romping, like 
English schoolboys, and not in the least like the effeminate 
and luxurious Creoles who figure in the English imagination, 
broke a four-post bedstead down among them with hideous 
roar and ruiu ; and had to be picked up and called to oi'cler 
by their elders. Next, the wind, which ranged freely through 
the open roof, blew my bedclothes off. Then the dogs ex- 
ploded outside, probably at some henroost-robbing opossum, 
and had a chevy through the cocos till they tree'd their game, 
and bayed it to their hearts' content. Then something else 
exploded — and I do not deny it set me more aghast than 
I had been for many a day— exploded, I say, under the 
window, with a shriek of Hut-hut-tut-tut, hut-tat, such aa 
I hope never to hear again. After which, dead silence ; save 
of the surf to the east and the toads to the west. I fell 
asleep, wondering what aaimal could own so detestable a 
voice; and in half an hour wag awoke again by another 
explosion ; after which, happily, the thing, I suppose, went 
its wicked way, for I heard it no more. 

I found out the next morning that the obnoxious biid 
was not an owl, but a large goat-sucker, a Nycteribius, 
I believe, who goes by the name of jumby-bird among the 
English Negros: and no wonder; for most ghostly and 
horrible is his cry. But worse: he has but one eye, and 
a glance from that glaring eye, as from the basilisk of 
old, is certain death : and worse stil), he can turn off its 
light as a policeman does his lantern, and become instantly 
invisible : opinions which, if verified by experiment, are not 
always found to be in accordance with facta But that is 
no reason why they should not be believed. 

In St. Vincent, for instance, the Negros one evening rushed 
shrieking out of a boiling-house, " Oh ! Massa Bobert, we 
all killed. Dar one great jumby-bu?d come in a hole a-top 
a roof. Oh ! Massa Eobert, you no go in ; you killed, we 
killed : " &c. &c. Massa Kobert went in, and could see no 
bird. " Ah, Massa Robert, him dstfky him eye, but him see 
you all da same. You killed, we killed," &c. Da cwpo. 

Massa Robert was not killed : but lives still, to the great 
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benefit of his fellow-creatures, Negros especially. Neverthe- 
less, the Negros held to theu" opinion. He might, could, 
would, or should have -been killed ; and was not that clear 
proof that tliey were right ? 

After this, who can deny that the Negro is a man and a 
brother, possessing the same reasoning faculties, and exer- 
cising them in exactly the saine way, as three out of four 
white persons ? 

But if the night was disturbed, pleasant was the waking 
next morning; pleasant the surprise at finding that the 
whistling and howling air-bath of the night had not given 
one a severe cold, or any cold at all : pleasant to slip on 
flannel shirt and trousera — shoes and stockings were needless 
— and huiry down throt^h a stampede of kicking squealing 
mules, who were being watered ere their day's work began, 
under the palms to the sea; pleasant to bathe in warm 
surf, into which the four-eyes squattered in shoals as one ran 
down, and the moment they saw one safe in the water, ran up 
with the nest wave to lie staring at the sky ; pleasant to sit and 
read one's book upon a 1(^, and listen to the soft rush of the 
breeze in the palm-leaves, and look at a sunrise of green and 
gold, pink and orange, and away over the great ocean, and to 
recollect, with a feeling of mingled nearness and loneliness, 
that there was nothing save that watery void between oneself 
and England, and all that England held; and then, when 
driven in to breakfast by the morning shower, to be^n a new 
day of seeing, and seeing, and seemg,"ce"ftain"liliat one would 
learn more 'in~tt~ffiah"ln~a "■whole week o£ hook-reading at 
home. " 

"We spent the next morning in inspecting the works. We 
watched the Negros splitting the coco-nuts with a single 
blow of that all-useful cutlass, which they handle with sur- 
prising dexterity and force, throwing the thick husk on one 
side, the fruit on the other. We saw the husk carded out by 
machinery into its component fibres, for coco-rope matting, 
coir-rope, saddle-stuffing, brushes, and a dozen other uses ; 
while the fruit was crushed down for the sake of its oil ; 
and could but wish all success to an industiy which 
would be most profitable, hoth to the pro^ctors and to 
the island itself, were it not for the uncertainty, rather 
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than the scarcity, of labour. Almost everything ig done, of 
course, by piece-work. The Kegro has the price of his labour 
ahtiost ab his own command ; and when, by working really 
hard and well for a while, he has earned a little money, he 
throws up his job and goes off, careless whether the whole 
works stand still or not. However, all prosperity to the 
coco-works of Messrs. TJhrich and Gerold; and may the day 
soon come when the English of Trinidad, like the Ceylonese 
and the Dutch of Java, shall count by millions the coco- 
paJras which they have planted along their shores, and by 
thousands of pounds, the profit which accrues from theiiL 

After breakfast — caU. it luncheon rather — we started for 
the 5agooa We had set our hearts on seeing Manatis — "sea- 
cows" — ^which are still not uncommon on the east coast of 
this island, though they have been exterminated through 
the rest of the West Indies since the days of Pfere Labat. 
That good Missionary speaks of them in his delightful journal 
as already rare in the year 1695 ; and now, aa far as I am 
aware, none are to be found north of Trinidad and the 
Spanish Main, save a few round Cuba and Jamaica. We 
were anxious, too, to see, if not to get, a boa-constrictor of 
one kind or other. For there as-e two kinds in the island, 
which may be seen alive at the Zoological Gardens in the 
same cage. The true Boa,^ which is here called Mahajuel, is 
striped as well as spotted with two patterns, one over tiie 
other. The Huillia, Anaconda, or Water-boa,' bears only a 
few large round spots. Both are fond of the water, the 
Huillia living almost entirely in it; both grow to a very 
large size ; and both are dangerous, at least to children and 
small animals. That there were Huilliaa about the place, 
possibly within fifty yards of the house, there was no doubt. 
One of our party had seen with his own eyes one of seven- 
and-twenty feet long killed, with a whole kid inside it, only a 
few miles off. The brown poHceman, crossing an arm of the 
Guanapo only a month or two before, had been fiightened by 
meeting one in the ford, which his excited imagination mag- 
nified so much that its head was on the one bank while its 
tail was on the otlier, — a measurement which must, I think, 
be divided at least by three. But in the very spot in which 
1 Bott-cooBtrictor. . , , . ' Ennee nmna. 
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we stood, some four years since happened what might have 
heen a painfal tragedy. Pour young ladies, whose names 
were mentioned to me, preferred, not wisely, a bathe in the 
still lagoon to one in the surf outside ; and as they disported 
tliemselves, one of them felt herself seized from behind. 
Fancying that one of her sisters was playing tricks, she 
called out to her to let her alone ; and looldng up, saw, to her 
astonishment, her three sisters sitting on the bank, and herself 
alone. She looked back, and shrieked for help : and only just 
in time ; for the Huillia had her. The other three girls, to 
their honour, dashed in to her assistance. The brute had 
luckily got hold, not of her poor little body, but of her 
bathing-dress ; and held on stupidly. The givls pulled ; the 
oathing dress, which was luckily of thin cotton, was torn oif ; 
the Huillia slid back t^n with it in his mouth into the 
dark labyrinth of the mangrove-roots; and the girl was saved. 
Two minutes' delay, and his coils would have been round her ; 
and all would have been over. 

The sudden daring of these la^y and stupid animals is very 
great. Their brain seems to act like that of the alligator or 
the pike, paroxysmally, and by rare fits and starts, after lying 
for hours motionless as if asleep. But when excited, they 
will attempt great deeds. Dr. De Verteuil tells a story— and 
if he tells it, it must be believed — of some hunters who 
wounded a deer. The deer ran for the stream down a bank : 
but the hunters had no sooner heard it splash into the water 
than they heard it scream. They leapt down to the place, 
and found it in the coils of a Huillia, which they killed with 
the deer. And yet this snake, which had dared to seize a 
full-grown deer, could have had no hope of eating her ; for 
it was only seven feet long. 

We set out down a foul porter-coloured creek, which soon 
opened out into a river, reminding us, in spite of all dif- 
ferences, of certain alder and willow- fringed reaches of the 
Thames. But here the wood which hid the margin was 
altogether of mangrove; the common Ehizophoius, or black 
mangroves, being, of course, the most abundant. Over them, 
however, rose the statelier Avicennias, or white mangroves, to' 
a height of fifty or sixty feet, and poured doivn from their 
upper branches whole streams of air-roots, which waved and 
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creaked dolefully in the breeze overhead. But on the water 
was no breeze at alL The lagoon was still as glass ; the sun 
wiia sickening ; and we were glad to put up our umbrellas and 
lOok out from under them for Manatis and Boas. But the 
Manatis usually only come in at night, to put thek heads 
out of water and browse on the lowest mangrove leaves ; and 
the Boas bide themselves so cumiingly, either altogether 
under water, or with only the head above, that we might 
liave passed half-a-dozen without, seeing them. The only 
cliauce, indeed, of coming across them, is when they are 
traveOiug from lagoon to lagoon, or basking on the mud at 
low tide. 

So all the game which we saw was a lovely white Egret,^ 
its back covered with those stiff pinnated plumes which 
young ladies — when they can obtain them — are only too happy 
to wear in their hats. He, after being civil enough to wait 
on a bough till one of us got a sitting shot at him, heard the 
cap snap, thought it as well not to wait till a fresh one was 
put on, and flapped away. He need not have troubled 
himself. The Negros — but too apt to forget something or 
other — ^had forgotten to bring a spare supply; and the gun 
was useless. 

As we descended, the left bank of the river was entirely 
occupied with cocos ; and the contrast between them and the 
mangroves on the right was made all the more striking by the 
afternoon sun, which, as it sank behind the forest, left the 
mangrove waU in black shadow, while it bathed the palm- 
groves opposite with yellow Ught, In one of these palm- 
groves we landed, for we were right thirsty; and to drink 
lagoon water would be to drink cholera or fever. But there 
was plenty of pure water in the coco-trees, and we soon had 
our fill. A Negro walked — not cUmbed— up a stem like a 
four-footed animal, his legs and arms straight, his feet pressed 
fiat i^ainst it, his hands clinging round it — a feat impossible, 
as far as I have seen, to an European — tossed us down plenty 
of green nuts ; and our feast began. 

Two or three blows with the cutlass, at the small end of 
the nut, cut off not only the pith-coat, but the point of the 
shell; and disclose — the nut being held carefully upright 
' Ardea Qarzetta. 
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meanwhile— a cavity full of perfectly clear water, slightly 
sweet, and so cold (the pith^coat being a good non'couductor 
of hea.t) that you are adviaecl, for fear of cholera, to ilavour it 
with a little brandy. After draining this natural cup, you 
are presented with a natural spoon of rind, green outside and 
white within, and told to scoop out and eat the cream wliich 
lines the inside of the shell, a very delicious food in the 
opuiion of Creoles. After wliich, if you are as curious as 
some of us were, you wiU sit down under the amber shade, 
and exaroine at leisure the construction and germination of 
these famous and royal nuts. Let me explain it, even at 
the risk of prolixity. The coat of white pith outside, with 
its green sMu, will giraduaUy develop and harden into that 
bi-own 6bre of which matting is made. The clear water 
inside will gradually harden into that sweetmeat which little 
boys eat off stalls and harrows in the street ; the iiist delicate 
deposit of which is the cream in the green nut. This is 
albumen, intended to nourish the young palm till it has 
grown leaves enough to feed on the air, and roots enough to 
feed on the soil; and the birth of that young palm is in itself 
a mystery and a miracle, well worth considering. Much has 
been written on it, of which I, unfortunately, have read 
very little ; but I can at least tell what I have seen with 
my own eyes. 

If you seai'ch among the cream-layer at the larger end oi 
the nut, you will find, gradually separating itself from the 
mass, a little white lump, like the stalk of a very young 
mushroom. That is the ovule. In that lies the life, the 
" forma formativa," of the future tree. How that life works, 
according to its kiad, who can tell ? What it does, is this : it 
is locked up inside a hard woody shell, and outaide that shell 
are several inches of tot^h tangled fibre. How can it get out, 
as soft and seemingly helpless as a baby's finger t 

All know that there are three eyes in the monkey's face, as 
the children call it, at the butt of the nut. Two of these eyes 
are blind, and filled, up with hard wood- They are rudiments— 
hhits — that the nut ought to have, perhaps had uncounted 
ages since, not one ovule, but three, the type-number in 
palms. Oiia ovule alone is left ; and tliat is opposite the 
one eye which is less blind than the rest; the eye which a 
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schoolboy feels for with his kiiife, -wlieo he wants to 
get out the milk. 

As the nut lies upon the sand, in shade, and rain, and heat, 
that baby's finger begins boring its way, with unerring aim, 
out of the weakest eye. Soft itself, yet with immense wedg- 
ing power, from the gradual accretion of tiny cells, it pierces 
the wood, and then rends right and left the iough fibrous 
ijoalv Just so may be seen — I have seen — a large flagstone 
lifted in a night by a crop of tiny soft toadstools which have 
suddenly blossomed up beneath it. The baby's finger pro- 
tradea at last, and curves upward to^ward the light, to com- 
mence the can)paign of life : but it has' meanwhile established^ 
like a good strategist, a safe base o-f operations in its rear, 
from which it intends to draw supplies. Into the albuminous 
cream which lines the shell, and into the cavity where the 
milk once was, it throws out white fibrous vessels, which eat 
up the albumen for it> and at last line the whole inside of 
the shell with a white pith. The albumen gives it food 
wlierewith to grow, upward and downward. Upward, the 
white plumule hardens into what will be a stem ; the one 
white cotyledon which sheaths it develops into a flat, ribbed, 
forked, green leaf, sheathing it still ; and above it fresh leaves, 
sheathing always at their bases, begin to form a tiny crown; 
and assume eaeh, more and more, the pinnate form of the 
usual coco-leaf. Bat long ere this, from the butt of the 
white plumule, just outside the nut, white threads of root 
have struck down into the sand ; and so the nut lies, chained 
to the ground by a bridge-like chord, which drains its albu- 
men, through the monkey's eye, into the young plant. After 
a while — a few months, I believe — the draining of the nut ia 
complete ; the chord dries up — I know not how, for I had 
neither microscope nor time wherewith to examine — -and 
parts; and the little plant, having got all it can out of its 
poor wet-nurse, casts her ungratefully off to. wither on the 
sand ; while it grows up into a stately tree, which will begin 
to bear fruit in six or seven years, and thenceforth continue, 
(lowering and fiuiting the whole year round without a pause, 
for sixty years and more. 

I think I have described this — to me — " miraculum " simply 
enough to be understood by the uon-seientiSc reader, if only 
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lie OF she }iave fivst learned the undoubted fact — known, I 
find, to very few " educated" English people — that the coco- 
palm which produces coir-rope, and coco-nuts, and a hundred 
other useful things, is not the same plant as the cacao-bush 
■which produces chocolate, nor anything like it, I am sorry 
to have to insist upon this fact : but till Professor Huxley's 
dream — and mine — is fulfilled ; and our schools deign 
to teach, in the intervals of Latin and Greek, some slight 
knowledge of this planet, and of those of its productions 
which are most ctimmonly in use, even this fact may need 
to be re-stated more than once. 

We re-embarked again, and rowed down to the river-mouth 
to pick up shells, and drink in the rich roaring trade breeze, 
after the choking atmosphere of the lagoon ; and then rowed 
up home, tired, and infinitely amused, though neither Manati 
or Boa-constrictor had been seen ; and then we fell to siesta ; 
during which — with Mr, Tennyson's foi^iveness — I read 
myself to sleep with one of his best poems ; and then went to 
dinner, not without a Kttle anxiety. 

For M (the eivilizer of Mont«errat) had gone off early, 

with mule, cutlass, and haversack, back over the Doubloon 
aud into the wilds of Manzanilla, to settle certain disputed 
squatter claims, and otherwise enforce the law ; and now the 
night had fallen, and he was not yet home. However, he rode 
up at last,dead beat, with a strong touch of his old swamp-fever, 
aud having had an adventure, which had like to have proved 
his last. For as he rode through the Doubloon at low tide in 
the morning, he espied in the surf that river-god, or Jumby, 
of which I spoke just now ; namely, the grey back-fin of a 
shark; and his mule espied it too, and laid hack her ears, 
knowing well what it was. M-— — rode close up to the brute. 
He seemed full seven feet long, and eyed him surlily, dis- 

inciined te move off; so they parted, and M went on 

his way. But his business detaiued him longer than he 
expected; when he got back to the river-mouth it was q^uite 
dark, and the tide was full high. He muet either sleep on 
the sands, which with fever upon him would not have been 
over safe, or try Uie passage. So he stripped, swam the mule 
over, tied her up, and then went back, up to his shoulders iu 
surf; and cutlass ia hand too, for that aarue shark might be 
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■within two yards of him. But on his second journey he had 
to pile on his head first Ma saddle, and then his clothes and 
other goods; few indeed, but enough to require both hands 
to steady them : and so walked helpless through the surf, 
expecting every moment to be accosted by a set of . teeth, 
from -which he would hardly have escaped with life. 

To have faced such a danger, alone and in the dark, and 
thoroughly well aware, as an experienced man, of ita ex- 
tremity, was good proof (if any had been needed) of the 
indomitable Scots' courage of the man. Nevertheless, he 
said, he never felt so cold down his back as he did during 
that last wade. By God's blessing the shark was not there, 
or did not see him; and he got safe home, thankfiil for 
dinner and quinine. 

Going back the next morning at low tide, we kept a good 

look-out for M 'a shark, spreading out, walkers and riders, 

in hopes of surrounding him and cutting him up. There 
were half-a-dozen weapons among us, of which my heavy 
bowie-knife was not the worst; and we should have given 
good account of him had we met him, and got between him 
and the deep water. But our valour was superfluous. The 
enemy was nowhere to be seen ; and we rode on, looking 
back wistfully, but in vam, for a grey fin amoi^ the 
ripples. 

So we rode back, along the Coeal and along that won- 
derful gi'een glade, where I, staring at Noranteas in tree-tops, 
instead of at the ground beneath my horse's feet, had the 
pleasure -of being swallowed up — my horse's hind-quarters 
at least — in the very same sloi:^h which had enguHed 

M 's mule three days before, and got a roH in much 

soft mud. Then up to 's eamp, where we expected 

breakfast, not with greediness, though we had been nigh 
six hours in the saddle, but with curiosity, I'or he had 
promised to send out the hunters for all game that could 
be found, and give us a true forest meal; and we were 
curious to taste what lapo, quenco, guazupita-deer, and other 
strange meats might be like. Nay, some of us agreed, that 
if the hunters had but brought in a tender young red mon- 
key,i we would surely eat him too, if it were but to say that 
1 Mjeeles oniinila. 
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we had done it. But the hunters had had no luck. They 
had brought in only a Pajui,^ an excellent game bird; an 
Ant-eater,^ and a great Cachicame, or nine-banded Armadillo. 
The ani-eater the foolish fellows had eaten themselves — I 
would have given them what they asked for hia skeleton; 
but the Armadillo was cut up and hashed for «s, and was 
eaten to the last scrap, being about the best game I evei 
tasted. I fear he is a foul feeder at times, who by no means 
confines himself to roots, or even worms. If what I was 
told be true, there is hut too much probability for Captain 
Mayne Eeid's statement, that he will eat his way into the 
soft parts of a dead horse, and stay there until he has eaten 
liis way out again. But, to do him justice, I never heard 
him accused, like the giant Annaddlo" of the Main, of digging 
dead bodies out of their graves, as he is doing in a very clever 
drawing in Mr. Wood's " Homes without Hands." I3e that 
as it may, the Armadillo, whatever he feeds on, has the power 
of transmuting it into moat dehcate and wholesome flesh. 

Meanwhile — and hereby hangs a tale— I was interested, 
not merely in the Armadillo, but in the excellent taste with 
which it, and everything else, was cooked, in a little open 
shed over a few stones and firesticks. And complimenting 
my host thereon, I found that he had, there in the primEev^ 
forest, an admirable French cook, to whom I begged to be 
introduced at once. Poor fellow ! A little lithe Parisian, not 
thirty years old, he had got thither by a wild road. Cook 
to some good bourgeois family in Paris, he had fallen in love 
with his master's daughter, and she with him. And when 
their love was hopeless, and discovered, the two young foolish 
things, not having — aa is too common in Finance — the fear of 
God before their eyes, could think of no better resoui-ce than 
to shut themselves up with a pan of lighted charcoal, and so 
go they knew not whither. The poor girl went — and was 
found dead. But the boy recovered ; and was punished with 
twenty years of Cayenne; and here he was now, on a sort of 
ticket-of-leave, cooking for his livelihood. I t^ked a while 
with him, cheered him with some compliments about tlie 
Parisians, and so forth, dear to the Frenchman's heart — what 
else was there to say J— and so left him, not, without the fancy 
' Penelope. ' Myrjueoopiiiign ti'idactyla. ' Priodonti g'gas. 
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that, if he had had but such an education as the middle 
classes in Paris have not, there were the maldngfl of a man in 
that keen eye, large jaw, sharp chin. " The very fellow," said 
fiDme one, " to have Seen a first-rate Zoiiava" Well : perhaps 
he was a better man, even as he was, than as a Zouave. 

And so we rode away again, and tlirough Valencia, and 
through San Josef, weary and happy, back to Port of 
Spain. 

I would gladly, had I been able, have gone further due 
westward, into the forests which hide the river Oropnche, that 
I might have ■v'isited the scene of a certain two years' Idyll; 
which was enacted in them some forty years and more ago. 

In 1827, cacao feU to so low a price (two dollars per cwt.) 
that it was no longer worth cultivating; and the head of the 

J' family, leaving his slaves to live at ease on his estates, 

retreated, with a household of twelve pereons, to a small 
property of his own, which was buried in the primeval 
forests of Oropuche. "With them went his second son, 

Monsignor P , then and afterwards cnr^ of San Josef, 

who died shortly before my visit to the island. I always 
heard him spoken of as a gentleman and a scholar, a 
saintly and cultivated priest of the old Prench School, re- 
spected and beloved by men of all denominations. His 
church of San Josef, though stiU unfinished, had been taxed, 
as well as aU the Roman Catholic churches of the island, 
to build the Koman Catholic Cathedral at Port of Spain ; 
and he, refusing to obey an order which he considered un- 
just, threw up his cure, and retreated with the rest of the 
family to the pahn-leaf ajoupas in the forest. 

M, F — — ■ chose three of bis finest Negros as companions. 
Melchior was to go out every day to shoot wild pigeons, 
coming every morning to ask haw many were needed, so 
as not to squander powder and shot. The number ordered 
were always punctutdly brought in, besides sometimes a wild 
turkey — Pajui— or other tine birds. Alejos, who is now a 
cacao proprietor, and owner of a house in Arima, was chosen 
to go out every day, except Sundays, with the dogs ; and 
scarcely ever failed to bring in a lapo or qnenca .Ajistobal 
was chosen for the fishing, and brought in good loads of 
river fishj some sixteen pounds, weight : and thus the little 
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party of cultivated gentlemen and ladies were able to live, 
thoTigli in poverty, yet sumptuously. 

The Bistop had given Monsignor F permission to 

perform service on any of his father's estates. So a little 
chapel was built; the family and servants attended every 
Sunday, and many days in the week ; and the country follt 
from great distances found their way through the woods to 
hear Mass in the palm-thatched sanctuary of " El Eiposo." 

So did that happy family live " the gentle life " for some 
two years ; till cacao rose ^ain in price, the tax on the 

churches was taken off, and the F s returned again to 

■the world; but not to civilization and Christianity, Those 
they had carried with them into the wilderness ; and those 
tliey brought baok with them un,stained. 
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THE "EDUCATION QUESTION" IN TRINIDAD. 

When I amved in Trinidad, the little island was somewhat 
excited about changes in the system of education, which 
ended in a compromise like that at home, though starting 
from almost the opposite point 

Among the many good deeds which Lord Harris did fo? 
the colony was the establishment throughout it of secular 
elementary ward schools, helped by Government grants, 
on a system which bad, I think, but two defects. Tirst, 
that attendance was not compulsory ; and next, that it was 
too advanced for the state of society in the island. 

In an ideal system, secular and religious education ought, 
I believe, to be strictly separate, and given, as far as possible, 
by different classes of men. The first is the business of 
scientific men and their pupiis ; the second, &f the clergy and 
their pupils : and the less either invades the domain of the 
other, the better for the community. But, like aU ideals, it 
requires not only firat-rate workmen, but fiist-rate material t«. 
work on ; an intelligent and high-minded populace, who can 
and will think for themselves upon religious questions ; and 
who have, moreover, a thirst for truth and knowledge of every 
kind. With such a populace, secular and rel^ious education 
can be safely parted. But can thtgr be safely parted in the 
case of a populace either degraded or still sayage ; given up 
to the "lusts of the flesh ;" with no desire for improvement, and 
ignorant of 'that " moral ideal," without the influence of which, 
as my friend Professor Huxley-weU says, there can be no true 
education! It is weDif such, a people can be made, to submit 
to one system of education. Is it wise to try to burden 
them with two at once 9 But if one system is to give way 
to the other, which is moat important : to teach them the 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; o* the elements 
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of duty and morals ? And how these latter can be taught 
without religion is a problem as yet unsolved. 

So argued some of the Protestant, and the whole of the 
Eoman Catholic clergy of Trinidad, and withdrew their 
support from the Government schools, to such an extent that 
at least three-fourths of the children, I understand, went to 
no school at all 

The Koraan Catholic clergy had, certainly, much to urge 
on their own behalf. The great majority of the coloured 
population of the island, besides a large proportion of the 
white, belonged to their creed. Their influence was the 
chief (I had almost said the only) civilizing and Christianizing 
influence at wort on the lower orders of their own coloured 
people. They knew, none so well, how much the Negro 
required, not merely to be instructed, but to be reclaimed 
from gross and ruinous vices. It was not a question in Port 
of Spain, any more than it is in Martinique, of whether 
the Kegros should be able to read and write, but of whether 
they should exist on the earth at all for a few generations 
longer. I say this openly and deliberately; and clergy- 
men and police magistrates know but too well what I mean. 
The Priesthood were, and are, doing their best to save 
the Negro ; and they naturally wished to do their work, on 
behalf of society and of the colony, in their own way ; and 
to subordinate all teaching to that of Eeligion, which includes, 
with them, morality and decency. They therefore opposed the 
Government schools; because they tended, it was thought, to 
withdraw the Negro from his Priest's influence. 

I am not likely, I presume, to be suspected of any leaning 
toward Romanism. But I think a Roman Cathoho priest 
would liave a right to a fair and respectful hearing, if he 
said : — 

" You have set these people free, without letting them go 
through that intermediate stage of feudalism, by which, and by 
which alone, the white races of Europe were educated into 
true freedom. I do not blame you. You could do no other- 
wise. But will you hinder their passing throngh that process 
of religious education under a priesthood, by which, and by 
which alone, the whit,e races of Europe were educated up to 
Eomething like obedience, virtue, and purity 1 
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" These last, you know, we teach in tlie interest o£ the State, 
as well as of the Negm : and if we should ask the Sta,t« for aid,, 
in order that we may teach them, over and above a little i-ead- 
ing and writing — which will not be taught save by us, for we 
ordy shall be listened to — are we asking too much, or anything 
which the State will not be wise in grantii^ us ? We can 
have no temptation to abuse our power for political purposes. 
It would not suit us — to put the matter on its lowest ground 
— to become demagc^'nes. For out congregations include 
persona of every rank and occupation ; and therefore it is our 
interest, as much as that of the British Government, that all 
classes should be loyal, peaceable, and wealthy, 

" As for our peculiar creed, with its vivid appeals to the 
senses: is it not a question whether the utterly unimaginative 
and illogical Negro can be taught the facts of Christianity, 
or indeed any religion at all, save through his senses! Is 
it not a question whether we do not, on the whole, give 
him a juster and clearer notion of the very truths which 
you hold in common with us, than an average Protestant 
Missionary does? 

"Your Church of England" — it must be understood that 
the relations between the Anglican and the Ilomish clergy 
in Trinidad are, as far as I have seen, friendly and tolerant 
— -"does good work among its coloured members. But 
it does so by speaking, as we speak, with authority. It, 
too, finds it prudent to keep up in its services somewhat 
at least of that d^nifcy, even pomp, which is as neces- 
sary for the N^ro as it was for the half-savage European of 
tlie eaily Middle Age, if he is to he raised above his mere 
natural dread of spells, witches, and other harmful powers, to 
somewhat of admiration and reverence, 

" As for the merely dogmatic teaching of the Dissenters : we 
do not believe that the mere Negro really comprehends one of 
tlioae propositions, whether true or false, Catholic or Cal- 
vinist, which have been elaborated by the intellect and the 
emotions of races who have gone through a training un- 
known to the Negro, "With all' respect for those who dis- 
seminate such books, we think that the Negro can no more 
conceive the tjue meaning of an average Dissenting Hymn- 
book, than a Sclavonian of the German Marches a thousand 
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years ago could have conceived the meanhig of St. Augus- 
fcine's Confessions. For what we see is this — that wheii the 
pergonal influence of the white Missionary is withdrawn, 
and the Negro left to perpetuate his sect on democratic 
principles, his creed merely feeds his inordinate natural 
vanity with the notion that everybody who differs fTOm liira 
is going to heU, while he is going to heaven whatever his 
morals may be." 

If a Eoman Cathohc priest should say aU this, he 
would at least have a right, I believe, to a respectful 

Nay, more. If he were to say, "You are afraid of our 
having too much to do with the education of the Negro, 
because we use the Confessional as an instrument of educa- 
tion. Now how far the Confessional is needful, or useful, or 
prudent, in a highly civilized and generally virtuous com- 
munity, may be an open matter. But in spite of aU your 
English dislike of it, hear our side of the question, as far as 
Negros and races in a similar condition are concerned. Do 
you know why and how the Confessional arose ? Have you 
looked, for instance, into the old middle-age Penitentials ? 
If sot you must be aware that it arose in an age of coarseness, 
which seems now inconceivable ; in those baibaroiia times 
when tlie lower classes of Europe, slaves or serfs, especially 
in remote country districts, hved lives little better than those 
of the monkeys in the forest, and committed habitually the 
most fearful crimes, without any clear notion that they were 
doing wrong: while the upper classes, to ju<%e from the 
■ literature which they have left, were so coarse, and often so 
profligate, in spite of nobler instincts and a higher sense of 
duty, that the purest and justest spirits among them had 
^ain and again to flee from their own class into the cloister 
or the hermit's cell 

"In those days, it was found necessary to ask Christian 
.people perpetually — Have you been doing this, or that? 
For if you have, you are not only unfit to he called a Chris- 
tian ; you are unfit to be called a decent human being. And 
this, because there was every reason to suppose that uiey had 
been doing it; and that they would not tell of themselves, if 
they could possibly avoid it. So the Confessiomd arose, m 
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a necesaaiy element for educating savages into 
morality and decency. And for the same reasons we employ 
it among the Negros of Trinidad. Have no feara lest we 
should corrupt the mindfi of the yon Th j and hear 
more harm daily than we could ever t h tb n re we so 
devilishly minded. There is vice n am} nt nd noto- 
rious, in Port of Spain, which eludes n our Confessional. 
Let us alone to do our best God kn w 1 7 ng to do 

it, according to our light." 

If any Roman Catholic clergyman in Port of Spain 
spoke thus to me— and I have been spoken to in words 
not unlike these — I could only answer, " God's blessing on 
you, and all. your efforts, whether I agree with you in detail 
or not." 

The Koman Catholic inhabitants of the island are to the 
Protestant as about 2^ to 1.^ The whole of the more 
educat-ed portion of them, as far as I could ascertain, are 
willing to entrust the education of their children to the 
clergy. The Archbishop of Trinidad, Monsignor Goniu, 
who has jurisdiction also in St. Lucia, St Vincent, Gre- 
nada, and Tohago, is. a man not only of great energy and 
devotion, hut of cultivation and knowledge of the world ; 
having, I was told, attained distinction as a barrister else- 
where before he took Holy Orders. A group of clergy 
is working under him — among tliem a persona! friend of 
mine — able and ready to do their best to mend a state of 
things in which roost of the children in the island, 
born nominal Roman Catholics, but the majority illegi- 
timate, were growing up not only in ignorance, but in hea- 
thendom and brutality. Meanwhile, the clergy were in want 
of funds. There were no funds at all, indeed, which would 
enable them to set up in remote forest districts a religious 

1 In 1868 they were compated as :— 

P m nC tholios 4i,578 

Chnroli f England 10,350 

Presb) nms 2,570 

B pt ts 449 

I d I n 1 nts, &c 239 

From T d d, t <> graphy, &c." ty L. A. De Verteuii, M,D,P., a verj- 
able and t t g boot. I regret mnch that its accomplished author 
resists th 1 t t f his friends, and declinos to bring ont a fresh edition 

of one ol the mast complete monographs of a colony which I have yet seen. 
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school side by side^ with the secular ward school ; and 
tho colony could not well be asked for Government gi'ants 
to two sets of schools at once. In face of these circum- 
stances, the late Governor thought fit to take action on 
the very able and interesting report of Mr. J. P. Keenan, 
one of the chiefs of inspection of the Irish National 
Board of Education, who had been sent out as special 
commissioner to inquire into the state of education in the 
island ; to modify Lord Harris's plan, however excellent in 
itself; and to pass an Ordinance by which Government aid 
was extended to private elementary schools, of whatever 
denomination, provided they had duly certificated teachers ; 
were accessible to all children of tlie neighbourhood without 
distinction of religion or race ; and " offered solid gnai-anteea 
fir abstinence from proselytism and intolerance, by subjecting 
their rules and course of teaching to the Board of Education, 
and empowering that Board at any moment to cancel the 
certificate of the teacher." In the wards in which such 
schools were founded, and proved to be worldng satisfactorily, 
the secular ward schools were to be discontinued. But the 
Government reserved to itself the power of re-openiag a 
secular school in the ward, in case the private school turned 
out a failure. 

Such is a short sketch of an Ordinance which seems, to 
me at least, a rational and fair compromise, identical, mutatis 
mutandis, with that embodied in Mr. Forster's new Education 
Act ; and the only one by which the lower orders of Trinidad 
were likely to get any education whatever. It was received, 
of course, with applause by the Eoman Catholics, and by a 
great number of the Protestants of the colony. But, as 
was to be expected, it met with strong expressions of dissent 
from some of the Protestant gentry and clergy; especially 
from one gentleman, who attacked the new scheme with an 
acuteness and humour which made even those who differed 
from him regret that such remarkable talents had no wider 
sphere than a little island of 45 miles by 60. An accession 
of power to the Roman Catholic cle^y was, of course, 
dreaded; and all the more because it was known that the 
scheme met with the approval of the Archbishop; that it was, 
indeed, a compromise with the requests made in a j 
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which that prelate had lately sent in to the Governor; a 
petition which seems to me most rational and temperate. It 
wasargned, too, that though tlie existing Act — that of 1851 — 
had more or less failed, it might still succeed, if Lord Harris's 
plan was fully carried out, and the choice of the ward 
schoolmaster, the selection of ward school-books, and the 
direction of the course of instruction, was vested in local 
committees. The simple answer was, that eighteen years had 
elapsed, and the colony had done nothing in that direc- 
tion ; that the great majority of children in the island did not 
go to school at all, while those who did attended most irregu- 
larly, and learnt little or nothing ; ^ that the secular system 
of education had not attracted, as it was hoped, the children 
of the Hindoo imm^rants, of whom scarcely one was to he 
found in a ward school ; that the ward schoolmasters were gene- 
rally inefficient, and the Central Board of Education inactive ; 
that there was no rigorous local supervision, and no local in- 
terest felt in the schools ; that there were fewer children in the 
ward schools in 1868 than there had been in 1863, in spite 
of the rapid increase of population : and all this for the simple 
reason which the Arclibishop had pointed out — the want of 
religions instruction. As was to be expected, the good people 
of the island, being most of them religious people also, felt 
ro entbimasm about schools where little was lilcely to be 
taught beyond the three royal R's, 

I believe they were wrong. Any teaching which involves 
moral discipline is better than mere anarchy and idleness. 
But they had a right to their opinion ; and a right too, being 
the great majority of the islanders, to have that opinion 
respected by the Governor Even now, it will be but too 
ldi.el> I thmk that the establishment and superintendence 
of schools m lemote districts will devolve — as it did in 
Europe durm? the Middle Age — entirely on the different 
cleigies simply by default of li^men of sufficient zeal for 
the weltire ot the colouied people. Be that as it may, 
the Oidmance has beuume Law ^nd I have faith enough 
in the loyaltj of the good folk of Trinidad to believe 
thit they will do then best to make it work. 
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If indeed the present Ordinance does not work, it is difficult 
to conceive any tliat will. It seems exactly fitted for the 
needs of Trinidad, I do not say that it ia fitted for the needs 
of any and every country. In Ireland, for instance, such a 
system would be, in my opinion, simply retrograde. The 
Irishman, to his honour, has passed, centuries since, beyond 
the stage at ■which he requires to be educated by a priesthood 
in the primary laws of religion and morality. His morality . 
is — on certain important points — superior to that of almost 
any people. What he needs is to be trained to loyalty and 
order ; to be brought more in contact with the secular 
science and civilization of the rest of Europe: and that 
must be done by a secular, and not by an ecclesiastical 
system of education. 

The higher education, in Trinidad, seems in a more satis- 
fectory state than the elementary. The young ladies, many 
of them, go " home " — i.e. to England or France — for their 
schooling ; and some of the young men to Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, or Edinburgh, The Gilchrist Trust of the Univereity 
of London has lately offered annually a Scholarship of lOOi. 
a year for three years, to lads from the West India colonies, 
the examinations for it to be held in Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad, and Demei'ara; and in Trinidad itself two Exhibi- 
tions of 150/. a year each, tenable for three years, are attain- 
able by lads of the Queen's Collegiate School, to help them 
toward their studies at a British University. 

The Collegiate School received aid from the State to the 
amount of 3,000^. per annum — less by the students' fees ; and 
■was open to all denominations. Bat in it, again, the secular 
system would not work. The great majority of Eoman 
Catholic lads were educated at St. Mary's College, which 
received no State aid at all 417 Catholic pupils at the 
former school, as against 111 at the latter, were — aa Mr. 
Keenan says — " a poor expression of coniidence or favour on 
the part of the colonists." The Eoman Catholic religion 
was the creed of the great majority of the islanders, 
and especially uf the wealthier and better educated of 
tho coloured families. Justice seemed to demand that if 
State aid were given, it should he given to all creeds ahke ; 
and prudence certainly demanded that the respectable 
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young men of Trinidad should not be arrayed in two alien 
camps, in which the differences of creed were intensified by 
those of race, and — in one camp at least — by a sense of 
something very like injustice on the part of a Protestant, 
and, it must always be remembered, originally conquering. 
Government, To give the lads as much as possible the same 
interests, the same views ; to make them all alike feel that 
they were growing up not merely English subjects, but 
English men, was one of the most important social problems 
in Trinidfcd. And the simplest way of solving it was, to 
educate them as much as possible side by side in the same 
school, on terms of perfect equality. 

The late Govei'nor, therefore, with the advice and 
consent of his Council, determined to develop the Queen's 
Collegiate School into a new Eoyal College, which was to be 
open to all creeds and races without distinction : but upon - 
such terms as will, it is hoped, secure the willing attendance 
of Roman Catholic scholars.* Not only it, but schools duly 
afiiliated to it, are to receive Government aid; and four 
Exhibitions of 1501. a year each, instead of two, are granted 
to young men going home to a British University. The 
College was inaugurated— I am sorry .to say after I had left 
the island — in June 1870, by the Governor, in the pre- 
sence of (to quote the Port of Spain Gazette) the Coimeil, 
consisting of 

The Honourable the Chief Judge Needliam. 

J. Scott Eusbe {Colonial Secretaiy). 

Charles W. Warner, C.B. 

E. J. Eagles. 

F. "Warner. 

Dr. L. A. A. Verteuil. 

Henry Court. 

M. Maxwell Philip. 

His Honour Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. 

Andr4 Bernard, Esq. 
I'he last five of these gentlemen being, I believe, Roman 
Oatliolics. Most of the Board of Education were also pre- 
sent ; the Principal and Masters of the Collegiate Scliool, the 
Superiors and Eeverend Professors of St. Mary's College, 

' See Papers ou tic State of Education iu Trinidad, p. 137 et seci. 
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the Clergy of the Church of England in the island; tl\e 
leading professional men, and merchants, &c., and especially 
a lai^e number of the Eoman Catholic gentry of the island ; 
"MM. Amhard, O'Connor, Giuseppi, Laney, Farfan, Gillineau, 
Eat, Pantin, L^otand, Besson, Fraaer, Paiill, Hohson, Garcia, 
Dr. Padron," &c. I quote their names from the Gazette, in 
the order in which they occur. Many of them I have not 
the honour of knowing : but judging of those whom I do not 
know by those whom I do, I should say that their presence 
at the inauguration was a sohd proof that the foundation 
of the new College was a just' and politic measure, opening, 
as the Gazette well says, a great future to the youth of all 
creeds in the colony. 

The late Governor's speech on the occasion I shall print 
entire. It will explain the circumstances of the case far 
better than I can do ; and it may possibly meet with 
interest and approval from those who hke to hear sound 
sense spoken, even in a small colony. 

" We are met here to-day to inaugurate the Eoyal College, 
an institution ia which the benefits of a sound education, I 
trust, will be secured to Protestants and Eoman Catholics 
alike, without the sUghteat compromise of their respective 
principles. 

" The Queen's Collegiate School, of which this College is, 
in some sort, an out-growth and development, was founded 
with the same object : but, successful as it has been in 
other respects, it cannot be said to have altogether attained 
this. 

" St. Mary's College waa founded by private enterprise 
with a different view, and to meet the wants of those who 
objected to the Collegiate School. 

" It has long been felfc the existence of two Colleges — one, 
the smaller, almost entirely supported by the State, the 
other, the lai^er, wholly without State aid — was objectionable ; 
and that the whole question of secondary education presented 
a most difficult problem. 

" Some saw ita solution in the withdrawal of all State aid 
from higher education; others in the establishment by the 
State of two distinct Denominational Colleges. 

" I have elsewhere explained the reason why I consider 
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both these auggestiona faulty, and their prohahle effect bad ; 
the one being certain to check and discourage superior 
education altogether, the other likely to substitute inefficient 
for efftcient teaching, and small exclusive schools for a wide 
national institution. 

" I knew that, whilst insuperable objections existed to a 
combined education in all subjects, that objection had its 
limits: that in jimerica and in Germany I had seen Pro- 
testants and Catholics learning side by side ; that iu 
Mauritius, a College numbering 700 pupils, partly Pro- 
testants, partly fioman Catholics, existed ; and that similar 
establishments were not uncommon elsewhere. 

" I therefore determined to endeavour to effect the estab- 
lishment of a College where combined study might be 
carried on in those branches of education with respect to 
which no objection to such a course "was felt, and to sup- 
port with Government aid, and bring under Government super- 
vision, those establishments where those branches in which a 
separate education was deemed necessary were taught. 

" I had, when last at home, some anxious conferences with 
the high^t ecclesiastical authority of the Roman Catholic, 
Church in England on the subject, and came to a complete 
understanding with him in respect to it. That distinguished 
prelate, himself a man of the highest University eminence, 
is not one to be indiflerent to the interests of learning. His 
position, his known opinions, affijrd a guarantee that nothing 
sanctioned by him could, even by the most scrupulous, be 
considered in the least degree inconsistent with the interests 
of his church or his religion. 

" He expressed a strong preference for a totally separate 
education: but candidly admitted the Objections to such a 
course in a small and not very wealthy island, and drew a 
wide distinction between combination for all purposes, and 
for some only. 

"There were certain courses of instruction in which com- 
bined instruction could not possibly be given consistently 
with due regard to the faith of the pupils ; there were others 
where it was difficult to decide whether it could or could not 
properly be given ; there were others again where it might be 
certainly given without objection. 
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" On this understanding the plan carried into effect is 
hased : hut the Legislature have gone far heyond what was 
then agreed; and whilst Archhishop Mannjng would have 
assented to an arrangement which would have excluded 
certain hranches only of education from the common course, 
the law, as now in force, allows exemption from attendance 
on all, provided competent instruction is given to the pupils 
in the same tranches elsewhere ; till, in fact, aR that remains 
ohligatory ia attendance at examinations, and at the course of 
instruction in one or more of four given branches of educa- 
tion, if it should BO happen that no adequate teachii^ in that 
particular branch is given in the pupil's own school. 

"A scheme more liberal — a bond more elastic — could 
hardly have been devised, capable of effecting, if desired, 
the closest union— capable of being stretched to almost any 
degree of slight connection ; and even if some Catholics 
would still prefer a wholly separate system, they must, if 
candid men, admit that the Protestant population here have 
a r^ht to demand that they should not be called on to 
eurrender, in order to satisfy a mere preference, the great 
advantages they derive from a united College under State 
control, with its efficient staff and national character, 

"If religious difficulties are met, and conscientions scru- 
ples are not wounded, a sacrifice of preferences must often 
be made. Private wishes must often yield to the public 
good- 

" In the first instance, all the boys of the former Collegiate 
School have become students of the College : but probably 
a school of a similar character, but affiliated to the College, 
will shortly be formed, in which a large number of those 
boys will be included. 

" That the headship of the College should he entrusted to 
the Principtd of the Queen's CoU^iate School will, I am 
sure, be nniversally feit to be oidy a just tribute to the zeal, 
efficiency, and success with which he has hitherto laboured 
in his office, whilst, in addition to these qualifications, he 
possesses the no less important one for the post he is about 
to fill, of a mind singularly impartial, just, libera! and candid. 

" I hope that the other Professors of the College may be 
taken from affiliated schools indiscriminately, the lectures 
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being given as may be most convenient, and as may be 
arranged by the College Oouncii 

" It 13 intended by the College Oouncii that the fees 
charged for attendance at the Royal College should be much 
lower than those heretofore chained at the Queen's Collegiate 
School. I do not believe that the mere financial loss wiR be 
great, whilst I believe a good education will, by this means, be 
placed within the reach of many who cannot now afford it. 

" I hope — but I express only my own personal wish, not 
that of the Council, which, as yet, has pronounced no 
opinion — that some of the changes introduced in most states 
of modern education will be made here, and that especial 
attention will be given to the teaching of some of the Eastern 



" It is almost impossible to overrate the importance of this 
both to the Goverament and the community ;■ — to the Govern- 
ment, as enabling it to avail itself of the services of honest, 
competent, and trustworthy interpreters ; and to the general 
community, as relieving both employer and employed from 
the necessity of depending on the interpretation of men not 
always very competent, nor always very scrupulous, whose 
mistakes or errors, whether wilful or accidental, may often 
effect much injustice, and on whose fidehty life may not 
unfrequently depend. 

" I thank the members of the College Council for having 
accepted a task which will, at first, involve much delicate 
tact, forbearance, caution, and firmness, and the exercise 
of talents I know them to possess, and which I am con- 
fident will be freely bestowed in working out the success of 
the institution committed to their care. 

" I thank the Principal and his staff for their past exer- 
tions, and I count with confidence on their fature labours. 

" I thank the parents who, by their presence, have mani- 
fested their interest in out undertaking and their wishes for 
its success, and I especially thank the ladies who have been 
drawn within these walls hy graver attractions than those 
which generally bring us together at this building. 

" I rejoice to see hei6> the Superior of St. Mary's College, 
and the goodly array of those under his charge, and I do so 
foi raaiiy reasons. 
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" I rejoice, tecause being not as yet affiliated or in any 
way officially, connected with the Eoyal College, their pre- 
sence is a spontaneous evidence of their goodwill and kindly 
feeling, and of the spirit in which they have been disposed 
t-o meet the efforts made to consult their feelings in the 
arrai^ments of this institution ; a spirit yet further evinced 
by the fact that the Superior has informed me that he is 
about voluntarily to alter the course of study pursued in St. 
Mary's College, so as more nearly to assimilate it to that 
pursued here. 

" I rejoice, because in their presence I hail a sign that the 
af&bation which is, I believe, desired by the great body of the 
Roman Catholic community in this island, and to which it 
has been shown no insuperable religious obstacle exists, wOl 
take place at no more distant day than is necessary to secure 
the approval, the naturally reijuisite approval, of ecclesiastical 
authority elsewhere. 

" I rejoice at their presence, because it enables me before 
this company to express my high sense of the courage and 
liberality which have maintained their College for years past 
without any aid whatever from the State, and, in spite of 
manifold obstacles and dieeouragemeuts, have caused, it to 
increase in numbers and efficiency. 

" I rejoice at their presence, because I desire to see the 
youth of Trinidad of every race, without indifference to their 
respective creeds, brought together on all possible occasions, 
whether for recreation or for work : because I wish to see 
them engaged in friendly rivalry in their studies now, as they 
will hereafter be in the world, which I desire to see them 
enter, not as strangers to each other, bub as friends aiid 
fellow-citizens. 

" I rejoice, because their presence enables me to take a 
personal farewell of so many of those who will in the next 
generation be the planters, the merchants, the official and 
professional men of Trinidad. By the time that you are 
men all the petty jealousies, ail the mean resentments of 
this our day, wiH have faded into the oblivion which is their 
proper bourn. But the work now accomplished wOl not, I 
trust, so fade. They will melt and perish as the snow of the 
north would before oiu* tropical Sun; but the College will, 
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I trust, remaiu as the rock oa -which the snow rests, and 
which remains uninjured by the heat, unmoved by the 
passing stoim. May it endure and strengthen as it passes 
from the first feeble beginnings of this its infancy to a 
vigorous youth and maturity. You will sometimes in days 
to come recall the inauguration of your College, and perhaps 
not foi^et tliat its founder prayed jou to hear in mind the 
truth that j ou will find even now the truest satisfaction in 
the strict di'sihai^e of duty that he urged you to form high 
and unselflsh amis — to seek mble and worthy objects ; and 
as you enter on the wf rid and iR its tossing sea of jealousies, 
strife, division and distrust to heed the lesson which an 
Apostle, who e words ve all ] ke re-\eie, has taught us, 
' If ye bite ■^nd devo r one ano 1 t take ye heed that ye 
be not consumed e of another 

" Here, we hope, a po nt of un on has been found which 
may last through life a 1 that whilst every man cherishes a 
love for his own pee 1 ar Scl ool all alike will have an 
interest in their common College, all alike be proud of a 
national institution, jealous of its honour, and eager to 
advance its welfare. 

" It is a common thing to hear the bitterness of religious 
discord here deplored. I for one, looking hack on the history 
of past years, cannot think, as some seem to do, that it has 
increased. On the contrary, it seems to me that it has greatly 
diminished in violence when displayed, and that its displays 
are far less frec[uent Such, I heUeve, will be more and more 
the case ; and that whilst religious distinctions will remain 
the same, and conscientious convictions unaltered, social and 
party differences consequent on those distinctions and con- 
victions will daily diminish ; that all alike will more and 
more feel in how many things they can think and act to- 
gether for the benefit of their common country, and of the 
community of which they aU are members ; how they can 
be glad together in her prosperity, and be sad together in the 
day of her distress ; and work together at all times to pro- 
mote her good. That this College is calculated to aid in a 
great degree in effecting this happy result, I for one cannot 
entertain the shadow of a doubt. ' Esto perpetua ! ' " 

" Esto perpetua." But there remains, I believe, more yet 
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to be done for education in the West Indies ; and that is 
to carry out Mr. Keenan's scheme for a Central University 
for the whole of the "West Indian Colonies,^ as a focus of 
higher education; and a focus, also, of cultivated public 
opinion, round which all that ia shrewdest and noblest in the 
islands shall rally, and find strength in moral and intellectual 
union. I earnestly recommend all West Indians to ponder 
Mr. Keenan's weighty words on this matter; believing that, 
as they do so, even stronger reasons than he has given for 
establishing such an institution will suggest themselves to 
West Indian minds. 

I am not aware, nor would the reader care much to know 
what schools there may be in Port of Spain for Protestant 
young ladies. I can only say that, to judge from the young 
ladies tliemselves, the schools must he excellent But one 
school in Port of Spain I am bound in honour, as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, not to pass by without earnest 
approval ; namely, " The Convent," as it is usually called. It 
was established in 1836, under the patronage of the Boman 
Catholic Bishop, the Eight Eev. Dr. Macdonnel, and was 
founded by the ladies of St. Joseph, a religious Sisterhood 
which originated in France a few years since, for the special 
purpose of diffusing instruction through the colonies.* This 
institution, which Dr. De Verteuil says is " unique in the West 
Indies," besides lieeping up two large girls' schools for poor 
children, gave in 1857 a higher education to 120 girls of the 
middle and upper classes, and the number has much in- 
creased since then. It is impossible to doubt that this 
Convent has been " a blessing to the colony." At the very 
time when, just after slavery was abolished, society through- 
out the island was in the greatest peril, these good ladies 
came to supply a want which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of Trinidad, could only have been supplied by the 
self-sacrifice of devoted women. The Convent has not only 
spread instruction and religion among the wealthier coloured 
class : but it has done more ; it has been a centre of true 
civilization, purity, vii-tue, where one was hut too much 
needed; and has preserved, doubtless, hundreds of yoimg 
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creatures from serious harm ; and that -without interfering in 
any wise, I should thinlt, with their duty to their parents. 
On the contrary, many a mother in Port of Spain miist have 
found in the Convent a protection for her daughters, better 
than she herself could give, against influences to which she 
herself had been but too much exposed during the evil days 
of slavery ; influences which are not yet, alas ! extinct in 
Port of Spain. Creoles wiE understand my words ; and will 
understand too, why I, Protestant though I am, bid heartily 
God speed to the good ladies of St. Joseph. 

To the Anglican clci^, meanwhile, whom I met in the 
West Indies, I am bound to offer my thanks, not for courtesies 
shown to me — that is a slight matter— but for the worthy 
faahion in which they seem to be upholding the honour of 
the good old Church in the colonies. In Port of Spain I 
heard and saw enough of their work to believe that they are 
in nowise less active — more active they cannot be — than if 
they were sea-port clergymen in England. . The services were 
performed thoroughly well; with a certain stateliness, which 
is not only allowable but necessary, in a .colony where the 
majority of the congregation are coloured ; but without the 
least foppery or extravagance. The very best sermon, perhaps, 
for matter and manner, which I ever heard preached to unlet- 
tered folk, was preached by a young clei^man — a "West 
Indian born — in the Great Church of Port of Spain ; and 
he had no lack of hearers, and those attentive ones. The 
Great Church Was always a pleasant sight, with its crowded 
congregation of every hue, all well dressed, and with the 
universal "West Indian look of comfort ; and its nobl^ span 
of roof overhead, aU cut from island timber— another proof 
of what the wood-carver may effect in the island hereafter. 
Certainly distractions were frequent and troublesome, at 
least to a new-comer. A large centipede woiild come out 
and take a hurried turn round the Governor's seat; or a 
bat would settle in broad daylight in the curate's hood ; or 
one had to turn away one's eyes lest they should behold — 
not vanity, but— the magnificent head of a Cabbage-palm just 
outside the opposite window, with the black vultures trying 
' sit on the footstalks in a high wind, and slipping down," and 
; up agair-, half the service through. But one soon 
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got accustomed to the strange sights ; though it was, to 
say the least, somewhat startling to find, on Christmas l)ay, 
the altar and pulpit decked with exquisite tropic flowers ; 
and each doorway arched over with a single pair of coco- 
nut leaves, fifteen feet high. 

The Christmas Day Commimion, too, was one not easily 
to be forgotterL At least 250 persons, mostly coloured, many 
as black as jet, attended , and were, I must say for them, 
most devout m manner Pleasant it was to see the large 
proportion of men among them, many young white men o£ 
the middle and upper class ; and still more pleasant, too, to 
see that all hues and ranks knelt side by aide without the 
least distinction. One trio touched me deeply. An old lady 
— I know not who she was— with the unmistakeable long, 
delicate, once beautiful features of a high-bred West Indian of 
the "Ancien E^gime," came and knelt reverently, feebly, sadly, 
between two old Negro women. One of them seemed her maid. 
Both of them might have been once her slaves. Here at 
least they were equais. Tme Equality — the consecration of 
humility, not the consecration of envy— first appeared on earth 
in the house of God, and at the altar of Christ : and I ques- 
tion much whether it will linger long in any spot on earth 
where that house and that altar are despised. It is easy to 
piopose an equality without Christianity ; as easy as to propose 
to kick down the ladder by which you have climbed, or to saw 
off the bough on which you sit. As easy ; and as safe. 

But I must not forget, whUe speaking of education in 
Trinidad, one truly " educational " establishment which I 
■visited at Tacarigua ; namely, a Coolie Orphan Home, assisted 
by the State, but set up and kept up almost entirely by 
the zeal of one man,— the Eev. - — - Eichards, brother of 
the excellent Eector of Trinity Church, Port of Spain. 
This good man, having no children of his own, has teken 
for his children the little brown immigrants, who, losing 
father and mother, are but too apt to be neglected by 
their own folk. At the foot of the mountains, beside a 
clear swift stream, amid scenery and vegetation which an 
European millionaire might envy, he has built a smart 
little quadrangle, with a long low house, on one side for 
the girls, on the other for the boys; a schoolroom, which 
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was as well supplied with books, maps, and pictures 
as any average National School in England ; and, adjoining 
the buildings, a garden where the boys are taught to 
work. A matron— who seemed thoroughly worthy of her 
post — conducts the whole ; and comfort, cleanliness, and 
order were visible everywhere. A pleasant sight : but the 
pleasantest sight of all wa5 to see the little bright-eyed brown 
darlings clustering round him who was indeed theix father in 
God ; who had delivered them from misery and loneliness, 
and — in the case of the girls — too probably vice likewise ; 
and drawn them, by love, to civilization and Christianity. 
The children, as fast as they grow up, are put out to domestic 
service, and the great majority of the boys at least turn 
out weU. The girls, I was told, are curiousJy inferior to 
the boys in intellect and force of character; an inferiority 
which is certainly not to be found in Negros, among whom 
the two sexes are more on a par, not only intellectually, 
but physically also, than among any race which I have seen. 
One instance, indeed, we saw of the success of the school. 
A young creature, brought up there, and well married near 
by, came in during our visit to show off her first baby to the 
matron and the children ; as pretty a mother and babe as one 
could well see. Only we regretted, that, in obedience to the 
iposed demands of civilization, and of a rise in life, she 
I discarded the graceful and modest Hindoo dress of her 
ancestresses, for a French bonnet and all that accompanies 
it. The transfiguration added, one must charitably suppose, 
to her self-respect ; if so, it must be condoned on moral 
grounds ; but in an sesthetic view, she had made a great 
mistalfe. 

In remembrance of our visit, a little brown child, some 
three or four years old, who had been christened that day, was 
named after me ; and I was glad to have my name connected, 
even in so minute an item, with an institution which at all 
, events delivers children from the fancy that they can, without 
being good or doing good, conciliate the upper powers by 
hanging garlands on a trident inside a hut, or putting red 
dust on a stump of wood outside it, while they stare in and 
mumble prayers to they know not what of gilded wood. 
The Coolie temples are curious places to those who 
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have never before been face to face with real heathendom. 
Tlieir mark is, generally, a long tamboo with a pennon 
atop, outside a low dark hut, with a broad flat verandah, 
or rather shed, outside the door. Under the latter, oppo- 
site each door, if I recolleet rightly, is a stone or small 
stump, on which offerings are made of red dust and flowers. 
From ib the worshippers can see the xmij^es within. The 
white man, stooping, enters tl e temple The attendant 
priest, so far from forbidding him seems highly honoured, 
especially if the visitor give him a 'shilhng; and points out, 
in the darkness — for there ia no h^ht save throi^h the low 
doors — three or four sc[uatting abominations, usually gilded. 
Sometimes these have been carved in the island. Sometimes 
the poor folk have taken the trouble to bring them all the 
way from India on hoard ship. Hung beside them on the 
walls are little pictures, often very well executed in the 
miniatuie-like Hindoo style by native artists in the island. 
Lai^e brass pots, which have some sacred meaning, stand 
about, and with them a curious trident-shaped stand, about 
four feet high, on the horns of which garlands of flowers are 
Jiung as offerings. The visitor is told that the male figures 
are Mahadeva, and the female Kali: we could hear of no 
other deities. I leave it to those who know Indian mythology 
better than I do, to interpret the meaning — or rather the past 
meaning, for I suspect it means very little now — of all this 
trumpery and nonsense, on which the poor folk seem to 
spend much money. It was impossible, of course, even if one 
had understood their langn^e, to find out what notions they 
attached to it all ; and all I could do, on looking at these 
heathen idol chapels, in-the midst of a Christian and civilized 
land, was to ponder, in sadness and astonishment, over a 
puzde as yet to me inexph cable . namely, how human beings 
flrst got into their heads the vagary of worshipping im^es, 
I fully allow the cleverness and apparent reasonableness 
of M. Comte's now famous theory of the development 
of reUgions. I blame no one for holding it But I can- 
not agree with it. The more of a " saine appreciation," as 
M. Comte calls it, I bring to bear on the known facts ; 
the more I "let ray thought play freely around them," 
the more it is inconceivable to me, according to any laws of 
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the human intellect which I have seen at work, that savage 
or half-savage folk should have invented idolatriea. I do 
not believe that Fgtishism is the parent of idolatry ; but rather 
— as I have said elsewhere — ^that it is the dregs and remnarits 
of idolatry. The idolatrous nations now, as always, are not 
the savage nations : but those who profess a very ancient and 
decaying civOization. The Hebrew Scriptures uniformly 
represent the non-idolatrous and monotheistic peoples, from 
Abraham to Cyrus, ag lower in what we now call the scale 
of civilization, than the idolatrous and polytheistic peoples 
about them. May not the contrast between the Patriarchs 
and the Pharaohs, David and the Philistines, the Persians 
and the Babylonians, mark a law of history of wider applica- 
tion than we are wont to suspect ? But if so, what was the 
parent of idolatry ? For a natural genesis it must have had, 
whether it be a healthy and necessary development of the 
human mind — as some hold, not without weighty arguments 
on their side; or whether it be a diseased and merely 
fungoid growth, as I believe it to be. I cannot hold that it 
origiuated in Nature-worship, simply because I can find no 
evidence of such an origin. There is rather evidence, if the 
statements of the idolaters themselves are to be taken, that it 
originated in the worship of superior races by inferior races ; 
possibly also in the worship of works of art which those 
races, dying out, had left behiud them, and which the lower 
race, while unable to copy them, believed to be possessed of 
magical powers derived from a civilization which they 
had lost. After a while the priesthood, which has usually, in 
all ages and countries, proclaimed itself the depository of a 
knowledge and a civilization lost to the mass of the people, may 
have gained courage to imitate these old works of art, with 
proper improvements for the worse, and have persuaded the 
people that the new idols would do as well as the old ones. 
"Would that some truly learned man would "let his thoughts 
play freely " round this view of the mystery, and see what 
can be made out of it. But whatever is made out, on either 
view, it will still remain a mystery-;-to me at least, as much 
as to Isaiah of old— ^how this utterly abnormal and astonish- 
ing animal called man first got into his foolish head that he 
could cut a thing out of wood or stone which would listen 
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to liim and answer his prayere. Yet so it is ; so it has been 
for ummmbered ages. Man may be defined as a speaking 
animal or a cooking animal He is beat I fear, deiined sm 
an idulatroua ammil, and &o much the worse foi him. But 
what it thit ^eiy fact, diseased 0-5 it is should be a sura 
procf thit he IS mrre than m animil 
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THE liACES — 4- LETTER. 

Dear , 

I have teen to the races : not to bet, nor to see the 
horses run : not even to see the fair ladies on the Grand Stand, 
iuallthe newest fashions of Paris tJidl^few York: hub to wander 
en mufti among the crowd outside, and behold the humours of 
men. And I must eay that their humours were very good 
humours ; far better, it seemed to me, than, those of an English 
race-ground. Not that I have set foot on one for thirty years : 
but at railway stations, and elsewhere, one cannot help seeing 
what manner of folk, beside mere holiday folk, rich or poor, 
affect English races; or help pronouncing them, if physio- 
gnomy be any test of character, the moat degraded beings, even 
some of those smart-dressed men who carry bags wi^ their 
names on them, which our pseudo-civilization has yet done 
itself tlie dishonour of producing. Now, of that class I saw- 
absolutely none. I do not suppose that the brown fellows 
who hung about the horses, whether Barbadians or Trinidad 
men, were of very angelic morals: but they looked like 
heroes compared with the bloated hangdog roughs and quasi- 
grooms of English races, As for the sporting gentlemen, not 
having the honour to know them, I can only say that they 
looked like gentlemen, and that I wish, in all courtesy, that 
they had been more wisely employed. 

But the Negro, or the coloured man of the lower class, was 
in his glory. He was smart, clean, shiny, happy, according 
to his Kght. He got up into trees, and clustered there, 
grinning from ear to ear. He bawled about island horses 
and Barbadian horses — for the Barbadians mustered strong, 
and a fight was expected, which, however, never came off; he 
sang songs, possibly some of them extempore, like that which 
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amused one's childhood concerning a once notable event in a 
certain island — 



Bun, Allwright, 
Eim for your life ; 
See Mr. Barton 
A-eomic' wid a knife. 

Oh, Mr, Barton, 
I sarry for yonr loss ; 
If you no believe me, 
I tie my heaii across," 

That is — go into monrning. But no one seemed inclined 
to tie their heads acrosa that day. The Coolies seemed 
as merry as the Negros ; even about the face of the Chinese 
there Hickered, at times, a feeble ray of interest. 

The coloured women wandered about, in showy prints, great 
crinolines, and gorgeous turbans, The Coohe women sat in 
groups on the grass — ah Isle of the Blest, where people can 
sit on the grass in January — like live flower-beds of the 
most splendid and yet harmonious hues. As for jewels, of 
gold as well as silver, there were many there, on arms, ankles, 
necks and noses, which made white ladies fresh from England 
break the tenth commandment 

I wandered about, looking at the live flower-beds, and 
giving passing glances into booths, which I longed to enter, 
and hear what sort' of human speech might be going on 
therein: but I was deterred, first by the thought that much of 
the speech might not be over-edifying, and next by the smells, 
especially by that most hideous of all smells — new rum. 

At last I came to a crowd ; and in the midst of it, one of 
those great French merry-go-ronnds, turned by machinery, 
with pictures of languishing ladies round the central column. 
All the way fi'om the Champs Elysees the huge piece of fools' 
tackle had lumbered and creaked hither across the sea to 
Martinique, and was now making the round of the islands ; 
and a very profitable round, to judge from tho number of its 
customers. The hobby-horses swarmed with Negresses and 
Hindoos of the lower order. The N^resses, I am sorry to 
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say, forgot themselves, kicked up their legs, shouteil to the 
bystanders, and were altogether incondite. The Hindoo 
■women, though showing much more of their limbs than the 
Negresses, kept them gracefully together, drew their veils 
round their heads, and sat coyly, half frightened, half amused, 
to the delight of their " papas," or husbands, who had in some 
eases to urge them to get up and ride, while they stood by, as 
on guard, with the long hardwood quarter-staff in hand. 

As I looked on, considered what a strange creature man 
is, and wondered what possible pleasure these women could 
derive from being whirled round till they were giddy and 
stupid, I saw an old gentleman seemingly absorbed in the very 
same reflection. He was dressed in dark blue, with a straw 
hat. He stood with his hands behind his back, his knees 
a little bent, and a sort of wise, half-sad, half-humorous smile 
upon his aquiline high- cheek-boned features. I took him 
for an old Scot; a canny, austere man — a man, too, who had 
known sorrow, and profited thereby; and I drew near to him. 
But as he turned his head deliberately round to me, I beheld 
to my astonishment the unmistakeable features of a Chinese. 
He and I looked each other full in the face, without a word ; 
and I fancied that we understood each other about the merrj'- 
go-round, and many things besides. And then we both walked 
off different ways, as having seen enough, and more than 
enough. Was he, after all, an honest man and true? Or had 
he, like Ah Sin, in Mr. Bret Harte's delectable ballad, with 
"the smile that was child-like and bland"— 

" In his sleeTee, wliieh were large. 
Twenty-four packs of earde, 
And— On hie nails, wliich were taper, 
What's common in tapers— that's wiii I" 

I know not ; for the Chinese visage is unfathomable. But I 
incline to this day to the more charitable judgment ; for the 
man's face haunted me, and haunts me still ; and I am weak 
enough to beheve that I should know the man and like him, 
if I met him in another planet, a thousand years hence. 

Then I walked back under the blazing sun across the 
Savanna, over the sensitive plants and the mole-crickets' 
nests, while the great locusts whirred up before me at every 
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step ; toward tlie arehway between the "bamboo-clumps, and 
the red sentry shining like a spark of fire beneath its deep 
shadowy and found on nay way a dying racehorse, with a 
group of coloured men round him, whom I advised in vain to 
do the one thing needful — put a blanket over him to keep off 
the sun, for the poor thing had fallen from sunstrolce; so I 
left them to jabber and do nothing : asking myself— Is the 
human race, in the matter of amnsementa, as civilized as it 
was— say three thousand years ago? People have, certainly 
— q,iiite of late years — given up going to see cocks ijght, or 
heretics burnt : but that is mainly because the heretics just 
now make the laws— in favour of themselves and the cocks. 
But are our amusements to be compared with those of the 
old Greeks, with the one exception of liking to hear really 
good music? Yet that fruit of civilization is barely twenty 
years old; and we owe its introduction, be it always remem- 
bered, to the Germans, French civilization signifies practi- 
cally, certainly in the Kew World, little save ballet-girls, 
billiaid-tables, and thin boots: English civilization, httle save 
horse-racing and cricket The latter sport ia certainly blame- 
less ; nay, in the West Indies, laudable and even heroic, when 
played, as on the Savanna here, under a noon-day sun which 
feeki hot enough to cook a mutton-chop. But with aU respect 
for cricket, one canQot help looking back at the old games of 
Greece, and questioning whether man has advanced much in 
the art of amusing himself rationally and wholesomely, 

I had reason to ask the same question that evening, as we 
sat in tho cool verandah, watching the fire-flies flicker about 
the tree-tops, and listening to the weary din of the tom- 
toms which came from bU sides of the Savanna save our own, 
drowning the screeching and snoring of the toads, and even, 
at times, the screams of an European band, which was playing 
a " combination tune," near the Grand Stand, half a mile off. 

To the music of tom-tom and chac-chae, the coloured folk 
would dance perpetually till ten o'clock, after which time the 
rites of Myhtta are silenced by the policeman, lor the saie of 
quiet folk in bed. They are but too apt, however, to break 
out again with ftesh din about one in the morning, under 
the excuse — " Dis am not last night. Policeman, Dis am 
'nother day." 
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Weil r but is the nightly tom-tom dance so much more 
absurd than the nightly ball, which is now considered an 
integral element of white civilization? A few centuries 
hence may not both of them be looked back on as equally 
sheer barbarisms ? 

These tom-tom dances are not easily seen. The only glance 
I ever had of them was from the steep slope of once beautiful 
Belmont. "Sitttt^ on a hill apart," my host and I were 
discoursing, not " of fate, free-will, fcee-knowledge absolute," 
but of a, question almost as mysterious — the doings of the 
Parasol-ants who marched up and down their trackways past 
u3, and whether these doings were guided by an intellect 
differing from oiu^, only in degree, but not in kind. A hun- 
dred yards below we espied a dance in a Negro garden ; a few 
couples, mostly of women, pousetting to each other with 
violent and ungainly stampings, to the music of tom-tom and 
chac-chac, if music it can be called. Some power over the 
emotiona it must have ; for the Negros are said to be gradually 
maddened by it ; and white people have told me that its very 
monotony, if listened to long, is strangely exciting, like fcha 
monotony of a bagpipe drone, or of a drum. What more 
went on at the dance we could not see; and if we had tried, 
we should probably not have been allowed to see. The Negro 
is chary of admitting white men to his amusements ; and no 
wonder. If a London ball-room were suddenly invaded by 
Phcebus, Ares, and Hermes, such as Homer drew them, they 
would probably be unwelcome guests ; at least in the eyes of 
the gentlemen. The latter would, I suspect, thoroughly 
sympathise with the Negro in the old story, intelligible 
enough to those who know what is the favourite food of a 
West Indian chicken. 

" Well, iTohn, so they gave a dignity ball on the estate 
last night?" 

" Yes, massa, very nice ball. Plenty of pretty ladies, 
massa." 

" Why did you not ask me, John ? I hke to look at pretty 
ladies as well as you." 

" Ah, massa : when cockroach give a ball, him no ask 
da fowls." 

Great and worthy exertions are made, every London Season, 
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for the conversion o£ the Negro and the Heathen, and tlie 
abolition of their harharons customs and dances. It is to he 
hoped that the Negro and the Heathen ■will some day show 
their gratitude to us, by eending Missionaries hither to 
convert the London Season itself, dances and all; and 
assist it to tr.ke the beam out of its own eye, in return for 
having taken the mote out of theirs. 
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A PSOVISION GEOUND. 

The " provision grottnda " of the Negros were very inter- 
eating. I had longed to behold, alive and growing, fruits and 
plants which I had heard so often named, and seen so 
often figured, that I had expected to recognize many of 
them at first sight ; and found, in nine cases out of ten, that 
I conld not. Again, I had longed to gather some hints as to 
the possibility of carrying out in the West Indian islands that 
system of " Petite Culture"— of small spade farming— which 
I have long regarded, with Mr. John Stuart Mill and others, 
as not only the ideal form of agriculture, but perhaps the 
basis of any ideal rustic civilization. And what scanty and 
imperfect facts I could collect I set down here. 

It was a pleasant sensation to have, day after day, old 
naiaes translated for me into new facts. Pleasant, at least to 
me : not so pleasant, I fear, to my kind companions, whose 
courtesy I taxed to the uttermost by stopping to look over 
every fence, and ask, " What ia that ? And that ?" Let the 
reader who has a taste for the beautiful as well as the useful 
in horticulture, do the same, and look in fancy over the 
hedge of the nearest provision ground. 

iSiere are orange-trees laden with iruit: who knows not 
them? and that awkward-houghed tree, with huge green 
fruit, and deeply-cut leav^ a foot or more across — leaves so 
grand that, as one of our party often suggested, their form 
ought to be introduced into architectural ornamentation, and 
to take the place of the Greek acanthus, which they surpass 
in beauty — that is, of course, a Bread-fruit tree. 
■ That round-headed tree, with dark rich Portugal laurel 
foliage, arranged in stars at the end of each twig, is the 
Mango, always a beautiful object, whether iu orchard or in open 
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p k In thp We t In 1 es s far as I li e e«D the Ma go has 

t yet reiched the h e ze of ts ancpstors m H ndostaa 
TIere — to Jiidj,e at lea t from ^lotograpls — tie Mango 
must be n leed the queen of trees grow ng to the size of 
the lai^est Engl sh oak an i heep a" always the ronn 1 oak 
1 ke form li h n e j lendent f ol aj,e and at 11 m e rich 
n fni t the tiee ei- ly became en 

cle 1 w th an itmo phere of mj th 
n the fan y of the na^ nat ve 
H n loo 

That t e witl l^oht 1 ranches 
and large da k glossy leave? tiled 
upwards along them, is the Mam 
meeSapota/ beautiful likewise And , 
what is the next, like aa eveigreen i 
peach, shedding from the underside 
of every leaf a golden light — call it 
not shade? A Star-apple;' and that 
young thing which you may often 
see grown into a great timber-tree, 
with leaves like a Spanish chest- 
nut, is the Avocado,^ or, as some 
call it, alligator, pear. This with 
the glossy leaves, somewhat like 
the Mammee Sapota, 

like a great myrtle, and bright flesh-coloured fruit, 
Malacca-apple, or perhaps a Eose-apple.^ Its neighbour, 
with large leaves, grey and rough underneath, flowers as 
big as your two hands, with greenish petals and a purple 
eye, followed by fat scaly yellow apples, is the Sweet-sop ;* 
and that privet-like bush with little flowers and green 
berries a Guava,' of which you may eat if you wU!, as you 
may of the rest. 

The truth, however, must be told. These West Indian 
fruits are, most of them, still so little improved "by careful 
culture and selection of kinds, that not one of them (as far 

' Luouma mammosii. ' Chrysopliyllum cainito. 

' Fersea gratieaima. * Sopotfl acnraa. 

' Jamboea malaocensis and vulgaris. ' Anoca squanioBa. 
^ Psidiiaii Guara. 




1 Sapodilla,* and that with leaves 
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aa we have tried them) is to he compared with an average 
abrawberry, plum, or pear. 

But how beautiful they are all and each, after their kinds I 
What a joy for a man to stand at his door and simply look 
at them growing, leafing, blossoming, fruiting, without pnuse, 
through the perpetual summer, in his little garden of the 
Heaperides, where, as in those of the Phcenicians of old, 
"pear grows ripe on pear, and fig on flg," for ever and 
for ever I 

Now look at the vegetables. At the Bananas and Plantaina 
first of all. A stranger's eye would not distinguish them. 
The practical difference between them is, that the Plantain^ 
bears large fniita which require cooking; the Banana^ smaller 
and sweeter fruits, which are eaten raw. As for the plant 
on which they grow, no mere words can picture the simple 
grandeur and grace of a form which startles me whenever I 
look steadily at it. For however common it is— none com- 
moner here — it is so unlike aught else, so perfect in itself, 
that, like a palm, it might well have become, in early ages, 
an object of worship. 

And who knows that it has not? Who knows that there 
have not been raees who looked on it as the Red Indians 
looked on Mondamin, the maize-plant ; as a gift of a god- 
perhaps the incarnation of a god ? Who knows ? Whence 
did the ancestors of that plant come ? What was its wild 
stock like ages ago ? It is wild nowhere now on earth. It 
stands alone and unique in the vegetable kingdom, with 
distant cousins, but no brother kinds. It has been cul- 
tivated so long that though it flowers and fruits, it seldom 
or never seeds, and is propagated entirely by cuttii^s. 
The only spot, as far as I am aware, in which it seeds 
regularly and plentifully, is the remote, and till of late 
barbarous Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal.^ 

There it regularly spring up in the second growth, after 
the forest is cleared, and bears fruits full of seed as close 
together as they can be pressed. How did the plant get 

' Musa paiadisiaca. ' M. sapientum. 

' I owe these enrious facta, and Bpeeimens of the seeds, to the eourteay oi 
Dr. King, cfthe Bengal army. The seeds are noit in the hands of Dr. Hockei, 
at Kew. 
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there ? Waa it once cultivated tliere by a race superior to 
the now utterly savage islanders, and at an epoch so remote 
that it had not yet lost the power of seediag ? Are the 
Andamans its original home ? or rather, was its original 
home that great sontliem continent of which the Andamans 
are perhaps a remnant? Does not this fact, as well as the 
broader fact that different varieties of the I'lantain and 
Banana girdle the earth round at the Tropics, and have 
girdled it aa long as records go back, hint at a time when 
there was a tropic continent or archipelago round the whole 
equator, and at a civilization and a horticulture to which 
those of old Egypt are upstarts of yesterday? There are 
those who never can look at the Banana without a feeling of 
awe, as at a token of how ancient the race of man may be, 
and how little we know of his history. 

Most beautiful it is. The lush fat green stem ; the 
crown of huge leaves, falling over in curves like these of 
human Umbs; and below, the whorls of green or golden fruit, 
with the purple heart of flowers dangling below them ; and 
all so full of life, that this splendid object is the product of 
a few months. I am told that if you cut the stem off at 
certain seasons, you may see the young leaf — ^remember that 
it is an endogen, and grows from ■within, like a palm, or a 
lily, or a grass—actually move upward from within and grow 
before your eyes ; and that each stem of Plantain -will bear 
from thirty to sixty pounds of rich food during the year of 
its short life. 

But, beside the grand Plantains and Bananas, tlieie are 
other interesting plants, whose names you have often 
heard. The tall plant with stem unbranched, but knotty 
and zigzag, and leaves atop like hemp, but of a cold purplish 
tinge, is the famous Cassava,^ or Manioc, the old food of the 
Indians, poisonous till its juice is sq^ueezed out in a curious 
spiral grass basket. The young Laburnums (as they seem), 
with purple flowers, are Pigeon-peas,' right good to eat. The 
creeping vines, like our Tamus, or Black Bryony, are Tams,^ — 
best of all roots. 

The branching broad-leaved canes, with strange whito 
* Ctyartus Indicua. 
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owers, is Arrow-root> The tall mallow-like shrub, with laige 
ale yellowish-white flowers, Cotton. The huge grass with beada 
on it^ is covered with the Job's tears, 
which are precious in children's eyes, 
and will be used as beads for nook- 
laces. The castor-oil planta, and the 
maize — that last always heautiiiil — 
are of course well known. The ar- 
, row leaves, three feet long, on stalks 
three feet high, like g^antie Arams, 
are Tanias,* whose roots are excel- 
N Ifnt. The plot of creeping convol- 
I vulns-like plants, with purple flowers, 
s the Sweet, or true. Potato,* 

And we must not overlook the 
French Physic-nut,^ with its hemp- 
like leaves, and a little bunch of red 
il in the midst, with which the 
Negro loves to adorn his garden, 
and uses it also as medicine ; or the 
Indian Shut,® which may be seen 
ihnttd out nou in summer gardens in England. The 
Negro grows it, not for its pretty crimson flowers, but 
because its hard seed put into a bladder furnishes him with 
that detestable musical instrument the chac-chac, wherewith 
he accompanies nightly that eq^uaUy detestable instrument the 
tom-tom. 

The list of vegetables is already long : but there are a few 
more to be added to it. For there, in a corner, creep some 
plants of the Earth-nut,^ a little vetch which buries its pods 
in the earth. The owner wiU roast and eat their oily 
seeds. There is also a tall bunch of Ochro^ — a purple- 
stemmed mallow-flowered plant — whose mucilaginous seeds 
will thicken his soup. Up a tree, and round the house-eaves, 
scramble a lai^e coarse Pumpkin, and a more delicate Grana- 
ddla,^ whose large yellow fruits hang ready to be plucked, 
and eaten principally for a few seeds of the shape and colour 




Maranta. ' Cois laorymfl. 


» Xanthoeoma. 


' Ipomtea Batatas. 


■Jatrophamultifida. 


' Canna. 


' ArachU hypogtea. 


' AbelmoschQs GEculestaa. 


^ Paasifloca. 
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of young cockroaeliea. If he be a prudent man (especially 
if he lives in Jamaica), he will have a plant of the pretty- 
Overlook pea,^ trailing aloft somewhere, to prevent his garden 
heing " overlooked," i.e. bewitched by an evil eye, in case the 
Obeah-bottle which hangs from the Mango-tree, charged with 
toad and spider, dirty water, and so forth, has no teiTors for 
his secret enemy. He will have a Libidibi^ tree, too, for 
astringent medicine; and his hedge will he composed, if he 
be a man of taste— aa he often seems to be — of Hibiscus; 
bushes, whose magnificent crimson flowers contrast withi 
the bright yellow bunches of 
the common Cassia, and the' 
scarlet flowers of the Jnmby- 
bead hush,' and blue and white 
and pink Convolvuluses. The 
sulphur and purple Neerem- 
bergia of our hothouses, which 
is here one mass of flower ac 
Christmas, and the creepin^r 
Crab's eye Vine* will scramble 
ovet the fence , whale as a 
hmsh to his little Paiadise he 
will have plinted at eath of 
its four comeia an upright 
Dngon s blood^ bush whose 
violet and red leaves bedeck 
our dinner tables in winter 
and are heie used trom their 
unlikenp<!a to any other plant 
m the island to mark bound 
anes 

I have not dirfd— for fear of prolixity — to make this 
catalt^e as complete a« I (.ould haie done But it must 
be remembeied thd:t ovei ^nd above all thLS e^cry hedge 
ind wood iuinishea lAild liuit more or leis eitable the 
high forests plenty of oilj seeds, in which the tropic 

' Canavalia. 

' IJbidibis oorinceii, now lazily iinported into Liverpool for tanniug, 
^ Eiythrina oorallodi ndron. ' AhviiB piecatorius. 

' Di-aEtans tBriuinilis, 
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man delights; and woods, forests, and fields medicinal 
plants uncounted, "There is more medicine in the bush, 
and better, than in all the shops in Port of Spam," said 
a wise medical man to me ; and to the Exhibition of 1862 
Mr, M'Clintock alone confaibuted, from British Guiana, 140 
species of barks used as medicine by the Indians. There 
is therefore no fear that the tropical small farmer should 
suffer, either from ■want, or from monotony of food; and 
eqiially small fear leet, when his children have eaten 
themselves sick — as they are likely to do if, like the 
Negro children, they are eating all day long — he should be 
unable to iind something in the hedge which will set them 
all right again. 

At the amount of food which a man can get off this 
little patch I dare not guess. Well says Humboldt, that 
an European lately arrived in the torrid zone is struck 
with nothing so much as the extreme smallness of the 
spots under cultivation round a cabin whioh contains a 
numerous family. The plantains alone ought, according 
to Humboldt, to give 133 times as much food as the 
same space of ground sown with wheat, and 44 times 
aa much as if it grew potatoes. True, the plantain is by no 
means as nourishing as wheat ; which reduces the actual 
difference between their value per acre to twenty-iive to 
on& But under his plantains he can grow other vegetables. 
He has no winter, and therefore some crop or other is always 
coming forward. From whence it comes, that, as I just 
hinted, his wife and children seem to have always some- 
thing to eat in their mouths, if it be only the berries and 
nuts which abound in every hedge and wood. Neither dare 
I guess at the profit which he might make, and I hope 
will some day make, out of his land, if he would cultivate 
somewhat more for exportation, and not merely for home 
consumption. If any one wishes to know more on ' this 
matter, let him consult the catalogue of contributions from 
British Guiana to the London Exhibition of 1862 ; especially 
the pages from lix. to Ixviii on the starch-producing plants 
of the West Indies. 

Beyond the facts which T have given as to the Plantain, 
I have no statistics of the amount of produce which ia 
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usually raised on a West Indian provision ground. Nor 
would any be of use; for a glance shows that the limit 
of production has not been neajly reached. Were the fork 
used instead of the hoe ; were the weeds kept down ; were 
the manure returned to the aoU, instead of festering about 
everywhere in sun and rain ; in a word, were even as 
much done for the land as an English labourer does for 
his garden; still more, if as much were done for it as for 
a suburban market-garden, the produce might he doubled 
or trebled, and that without exhausting the soil. 

The "West Indian peasant can, if he will, carry "la petite 
culfiure" to a perfection and a wealth which it has not yet 
attained even in China, Japan, and Hindostan, and make every 
rood of ground not merely maintain its man, but its civilized 
man. This, however, will rec[uire a skill and a thoughtful- 
ness which the Negro does not as yet possess. If he ever 
bad them, he lost them under slavery, from the brutalizing 
effects of a rough and unscientific " grande culture ; " and 
it will need several generations of training ere he recovers 
there Garden-tillage and spade-farming are not learnt in 
a day, especially when they depend — aa they always must in 
temperate climates— -for their main profit on some article 
which requires skilled labour to prepare it for the market — 
on flax, for instance, silk, wine, or fruits. An average 
English labourer, I fear, if put in possession of half a 
dozen acrea of land, would fare as badly as the poor 
Chartists who, some twenty years ago, joined in ITeai^us 
O'Connor's land scHemo, unless he knew half-a-dozen 
ways of eking out a livelihood which even onr squatters 
around Windsor and the New Torest are, alas I for- 
getting, under the money-making and man-unmaking 
influences of the "division of labour," He is vanishing 
fast, the old bee-keeping, apple-growing, basket-making, 
copse-cutting, many-counselled Ulysses of our youth, as 
handy as a sailor : an^ we know too well what he leaves 
behind him; grandchildren better fed, better clothed, 
better taught than he, but his inferiors in intellect and 
in manhood, because— whatever they may be tanght-— they 
cannot he taught by schooling to use their fingers and 
their wits. I fear, therefore, that the average English 
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labourer would not prosper here. He has not atamina 
enough for the hard work of the sugar plantation. He 
haa not wit and handinesa enough for the more delicate 
work of a little apade-farm: and he would sink, as the 
Negro aeema inclined to sink, into a mere grower of 
food for himself; or take to drink — as too many of the 
white immigi-anta to certain West Indian eoloniea did 
thirty years ago — and burn the life out of himself with 
new mm. The Hindoo immigrant, on the other hand, 
has been trained by long ages to a somewhat scientific 
agriculture, and civilized into the want of many luxuries 
for which the Negro cares nothing; and it is to him 
that we muafc look, I think, for a "petite culture" which 
will do justice to the inexhaustible wealth of the West 
Indian soil and climate. 

As for the house, which is embowered in <;he Httle Paradise 
which I have been describing, I am sorry to aay that it 
ia, in general, the merest wooden hut on stilts ; the front 
half altogether open and unwalled ; the back half boarded 
up to form a single room, a passing glance into which 
will not make the atranger wish to enter, if he has any 
nose, or any dislike of vermin. The group at the door, 
meanwhile, will do anything but invite him to enter; and 
he wiU ride on, with something like a sigh at what man 
might he, and what he is. 

Doubtlesa, there are great excuses for the inmates. A 
house in this climate is only needed for a sleeping or loung- 
ing place. The cooking is carried on between a few stones 
in the garden ; the washing at the neighbouring brook. No 
store-rooms are needed, where there is no winter, and every- 
thing grows fresh and fresh, save the aaltfish, which can be 
easily kept — and I understand usually is kept— underneath 
the bed. As for separate bedrooms for hoys and girls, 
and all those decencies and moralities for which those who 
build model cottages strive, and with good cause — of such 
things none dream. But it is not so very long ago that 
the British Isles were not perfect in such matters ; some 
think that they are not quite perfect yet. So we will take 
the beam out of our own eye, before we try to take the mote 
from the Negro's. The latter, however, no man can do For 
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the Negro, be n^ a freeh Ider inl the owner of his own 
cottage, mufit tike the mote nut of his own eye, having 
no landlord to Imli cottages for hun m the meanwhile, 
however, the les^ siid aho t hib lodj,inEf the hetter. 

In the vilhcret however m Moraval tor instance, you see 
houses of a far l>ettei stamp helongm^ I believe, to coloured 
people employed in trades Jong and low wooden buildings 
with jalousies msteid f windows — fcr no glass is needed 
here; divide 1 into rooms and smart with paint, which is 
not as pretty as the mtive nood "Vou catch sight as 
you pass of prints usually devotional on the walls, com- 
fortable furmtuie lonkmg ^^las'^es and sideboards, and other 
pleasant s^s that a civilization of the middle classes is 
sprii^ng up and springing to judge fiom the number 
of new houses building everywhere very rapidly, as befits 
a colony whose revenue has iiseii, since 1855, from 72,300/. 
to 240,000/., beside the local taxation of the wai-ds, some 
30,000/. or 40,000i. more. 

"What win be the future of agriculture in the West Indian 
colonies I of course dare not guess. The profits of sugar- 
growing, in spite of all drawbacks, have been of late 
very great. They will be greater stiU under the improved 
methods of manufacture which will be employed now that 
the sugar duties have been at least rationally reformed by 
Mr, Lowe. And therefore, for some time to come, capital 
will naturally flow towards sugar-planting ; and great sheets 
of the forest will be, too probably, ruthlessly and wastefuUy 
swept away to make room for canes. And yet one must 
ask, regretfully, are there no other cultures save that of cane 
which will yield a fair, even an ample, return, to men of 
small capital and energetic habits \ "What of the culture of 
bamboo for paper-fibre, of which I have spoken already t It 
has been, I understand, taken up successfully in Jamaica, to 
supply the United States' paper market. Why should it not 
be taken up in Trinidad ? Why should not Plantain-meal' 
be hereafter largely exported for the use of the English 
working classes f Why should not Trinidad, and other 

' Directions for preparing it maybe found in the catalogue of coutribn- 
tions from British Guiana to the International Eihibition of 1862. Preface, 
pp. lix kill. 
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ialands, export fruits — preserved fruits especially t Surely 
such a trade might be profitable, if only a q^uarter as much 
care were taken in the West Indies as ia taken in England 
to improve the varieties by selection and culture ; and care 
taken also not to spoil the preserves, as now, for the English 
market, by swamping them with sugar or sling. Can nothing 
be done in growing the oil-producii^ seeds with which the 
Tropics abound, and for which a demand is rising ia England, 
if it be only for use about machinery ? Nothing, too, toward 
growing drugs for the home market ? Nothing' toward using 
the treasures of gutta-percha which are now wasting in the 
BaJatas ? Above all, can nothing be done to increase the 
yield of the cacao-farms, and the quality of Trinidad cacao ? 

For this latter industry, at least, I have hopa My friend — 
if he will aUow me to call him so — Mr. John Law, has shown 
what extraordinary returns may be obtained from improved 
cacao-growing ; at least, so far to his own satisfaction that 
he is himself tiying the experiment. He calculates ^ that 200 
acres, at a maximum outlay of about 11,000 dollars spread 
over six years, and diminishing from that time till the end of 
the tenth year, should give, for fifty years after that, a net 
income of 6,800 dollars ; and then " the industrious planter 
may sit down," as I heartily hope Mr, Law will do, "and 
enjoy the fruits of his labour," 

Mr. Law is of opinion that, to give such a return, the cacao 
must be farmed in a very different way from the usual plan ; 
that the trees must not be left shaded, as now, by Bois Im- 
mortelles, sixty to eighty feet high, during their whole Ufe. 
The trees, he aays with reason, impoverish the soil by their 
toots. The shade causes excess of moisture, chiUa, weakens 
and retards the plants ; encourages parasitic moss and insects ; 
and, moreover, is least useful in the very months in which 
the sun is hottest, viz. February, March, and April, which are 
just the months in which the Bois Immortelles shed their 
leaves. He believes that the cacao needs no shade after the 
third year ; and that, till then, shade would be amply given 
by plantains and maize set between the trees, which would, 
in the very first year, repay the planter some 6,500 dollars 
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on his first outlay of some 8,000. It is not for me to give an 
opinion upofl the correctneas of his estimates : but the past 
histoiy of Trinidad shows so many faUiiros of the cacao 
crop, that even a practically ignorant man may be excused 
for guessing that there is somettiing wrong in the old Spanish 
system ; and that with cacao, as with wheat and every other 
known crop, improved culture means improved produce and 
steadier profits. 

Aa an advocate of "petite culture," I heartily hope that 
such may be the case, I have hinted in these volumes my 
belief that exclusive sugar cultivation, on the large scale, has 
been the bane of the West Indies. 

I went out thither with a somewhat foregone conclusion 
in that direction. But it was at least founded on what ] 
believed to be facts. And it was, certainly, verified by the 
fresh facts which I saw there. I returned with a belief 
stronger than ever, that exclusive sugar cultivation had put 
a premium on nnsMUed slave-labour, to the disadvantage of 
skilled white-labour ; and to the ■ disadvantage, also, of any 
attempt to educate and raise the Negro, whom it was not 
worth while to civilize, as long as be was needed merely as 
au instrument exerting brute strength. It seems to me, also, 
that to the exclusive cultivation of sugar is owing, more than 
to any other cause, that frightful decrease throughout the 
islands of the white population, of which most English people 
are, I believe, quite imaware. Do they know, for instance, 
that Barbados could in Cromwell's time send three thousand 
white volunteers, and St. Kitts and Nevis a thousand, to help 
in the gallant conquest of Jamaica ? Do they know that in 
1676 Barbados waa reported to maintain, as against 80,000 
black, 70,000 free whites ; while in 1851 the island con- 
tained more than 120,000 Negros and people of colour, aa 
against only 15,824 whites 1 That St. Kitts held, even as 
late as 1761, 7,000 whites ; but in 1826~before emancipa- 
tion—only 1,600 ? Op that little Mont^errat, which held, 
about 1648, 1,000 white families, and had a militia of 360 
effective men, held in 1787 only 1,300 whites, in 1828 only 
315, and in 1851 only 150 1 

It wiU be said that this ugly decrease in the white popu- 
lation is owing to the unfitness of the climate. I believe it 
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to have been produced rather by the introduction of sugar 
cultivation, at which the white man cannot work. These 
early settlers had grants of ten acres apiece ; at least in Bar- 
bados. They grew not only provisions enough for tiieniselves, 
but tobacco, cotton, and indigo— products now all but oblite- 
rated out of the British islands. They made cotton hammocks, 
and sold thom abroad as weU as in the island. They might, 
had they been wisely educated to perceive and use the 
natural wealth around them, have made money out of many 
other wild products. But the profits of sugar-growing were 
so enormous, in spite of their uncertainty, that, dvu^ing the 
greater part of the eighteenth eentmy, their Kttle freeholds 
were boi^ht up, and converted into cane-pieces by their 
wealthier neighbours, who could afford to buy slaves and 
sugar-mills. They sought their fortunes in other lands : 
and so was exterminated a race of yeomen, who might 
have been at this day a source of strength and honour, 
not only to the colonies, but to England herself. 

It may be that the extermination was not altogether un- 
deserved ; that they were not suiBciently educated or slcilful 
to carry out that " petite culture " which requires — as I have 
said already — not only intellect and practical education, but 
a hereditary and traditional experience, such as is possessed 
by the Belgians, the Piedmontese, and, above all, by the 
charming peasantry of Provence and Lai^uedoc, the fathers 
(as far as Western Europe is concerned) of all our agricul- 
ture. It may he, too, that as the sugar cultivation increased, 
they were tempted more and more, in the old hard drinking 
days, by the special poison of the West Indies — new rum, to 
the destruction both of sonl and body. Be that as it may, 
their extirpation helped to make inevitable the vicious 
system of large estates cultivated by slaves ; a system which 
is judged by its own results; for it was ruinate before 
emancipation ; and emancipation only gave the coup de 
gi^e. The "Latifundia perdidere" the Antilles, as they did 
Italy of old. The vicious system brought its own Nemesis. 
The ruin of the West Indies at the end of the great IVench 
war was principally owing to that exclusive cultivation of 
the cane, which forced the planter to depend on a single 
article of produce, and left him embarrassed every time prices 
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fell suddenly, or the canes failed from dmught or hurri- 
eane. We all know what would be thought of an European 
fanner who thus staked his capital on one venture. " He is a 
had farmer," says the proverb, "who does not stand on four 
legs, and, if he can, on five." If his wheat fails, he has his 
barley — if his barley, he has his sheep — if his sheep, he has 
his fatting oxen. The Provemjal, the model farmer, can re- 
treat on his almonda if his mulberries fail; on his olives, 
if his vines fail; on his maize, if his wheat fails. The 
West Indian might have had — the Cuban has — his tobacco ; 
bis indigo too ; his coffee, or — as in Trinidad — ^his cacao and 
his arrow-root ; and half-a-dozen crops more : indeed, had 
his intelleet — and he had intellect in plenty — been diverted 
from the fatal iixed idea of making money as fast as possible 
by sugar, he might have ere now discovered in America, or 
imported from the East, plants for cultivation far more 
valuable than that Bread-fruit tree, of which such high hopes 
were once entertained, as a food for the Negro. As it was, 
hia very green crops were neglected, till, in some islands at 
least, he could not feed his cattle and mules with certainty ; 
while the sugar-cane, to which everything else had been 
sacrificed, proved sometimes, indeed, avaluable servant : but 
too often a tyrannous and capricious master. 

But those days are past ; and better ones have dawned, 
with better education, and a wider knowledge of the world 
and of science. What West Indians have to learn — 
some of them have learnt it already— is that if they can 
compete with other countries only by improved and more 
scientific cultivation and manufacture, as they themselves 
confess, then they can carry out the new methods only by 
more skilful labour. They therefore require now, as they 
never reqoired before, to give the labouring classes a prac- 
tical education ; to quicken their intellect, and to teach them 
habits of self-dependent and OT^inative action, which are — as 
in the case of the Prussian soldier, and of the English sailor 
and railway servant — perfectly compatible with strict disci- 
pline. Let them take warning from the English manufacturing 
system, which condemns a human intellect to waste itself in 
perpetually heading pins, or opening and shutting trap-doors, 
and punishes itself by producing a class of workpeople who 
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atteniate between reckless comfort aiid moody discontent. 
.Let them be sure that they will help rather than injure the 
laboui-market of the colony, by making the labourer also a 
small free-holding peasant. He will learn more in his own 
provision ground — properly tilled — tlian he will in the cane- 
piece: and he wilt take to the cane-piece and use for his 
employer the self-belpfulness which he has leamt in the pro- 
vision ground. It is so in England. Our best agricultural 
day-labourers are, without exception, those who cultivate 
some scrap .of ground, or follow some petty occupation, which 
prevents their dep'ending entirely on wage-labour. And so I 
believe it will be in the West Indies. Let the land-policy 
of the late Gfovemor be followed 
up Lee sqnattmg be rigidly 
iorl>idden Let no man hohl 
poasessiou of land without hav- 
ing earned, or inherited, money 
enough to purchase it, a.s a 
^uaiantee of his ability and re- 
spectability, oi— as in the (,as6 
ut Coolies past their indentures 
— as a commutation tor rights 
which he has earned in likewise 
But let the coloured man ot every 
1 race be encoiu-aged to become a 
/ landholder and a producer m his 
own small ■nay He wiU thus, 
\ not only by what he produces 
' bnt by what he consumes, add 
Uigely to the wealth of tlie co- 
lony , while his increased wants, 
md those of his children, till they 
too can purchase land, will draw 
him and liis sons and daughtei'S to 
„« su.^ai-™.«.<.., -s intelligent and helpful day-labourei-s. 

So it may be : and I cannot but trust, from what I have 
seen of the temper of the gentlemen of Trinidad, that so it 
will ba 
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CHAPTER XVII. (AND LAST). 

HOMEWABD BOUHD. 

At lasb we were homeward bound. We had been seven 
weeks in the island. We had pTomised to be back in Eng- 
land, if possible, within the three months; and we had a 
certain pride in keeping our promise, not only for its own 
sake, but for the sake of the dear West Indies. We wished 
to show those at home how easy it was to get there ; how 
easy to get home again. Moreover, though going to sea in 
the Shannon was not quite the same " as going to sea iu a 
sieve," onr stay-at-home friends were of the same mind as 
those of the dear little Jumblies, whom Mr. Lear has made 
immortal in his "New Book of Nonsense"; and we were 
bound to come hetck as soon as possible, and not "in 
twenty years or more," if we wished them to say : 



So we left. But it was aore leaving. People had been very 
kind; and were ready to be kinder atUl; while we, busy — 
perhaps too busy — over our Natural History collections, 
had seen very little of our neighbours; had been able 
to accept very few of the invitations which were showered 
on us, and which would, I doubt not, have given us 
opportunities for hking the islanders still more than we 
liked them already. 

Another cause made our leaving sore to us. The hunger 
for travel had been aroused — above all for travel westward — 
and would not be satisfied. Up the Oroonoco we longed to 
go : but could not. To La Guayra and Caraccas we longed 
to go : but dared not. Thanks to Spanish Eepublican bar- 
barism, the only regular communication with that once 
magnificent capital of Northern Ycnezuela was by a filthy 
c c 2 
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steamer, the Begos Perreos, which had hecpme, from her 
very looks, a byword in the port. On board of her some 
friends of ours had lately been glad to sleep in a dog-hutch 
on deck, to escape the filth and vermin of the berths ; and 
went hungry for want of decent food. Caraccas itself was 
going through one of its periodic revolutions — it has not 
got through the fever fit yet — and neither life nor property 
were safe. 

But the longing to go westward was on us nevertheless. 
It seemed hard to turn back after getting so far along the 
great path of the human race; and one had to reason with 
oneself — Foolish soul, whither would you go ? You cannot 
go westward for ever. If you go up the Oroonoco, you will 
long to go up the Meta. If you get to Sta. Fe do Bogota, 
you will not be content till you cross the Andes and see 
Cotopaxi and Chimborazo. When you look down on the 
Pacific, you will be craving to go to the Gallapajfoa, after 
Darwin ; and then to the Marc[ue9a3, after Herman Melville ; 
and then to the Fijis, after Seeman; and then to Borneo, 
after Brooke ; and then to the Archipelago, aftex "Wallace ; 
and then to Hindostan, and round the world. And when 
you get home, the westward fever will be stronger on, you 
than ever, and you will crave to start again Go home at 
once, like a reasonable man, and do your duty, and thanlc 
God for what you have been allowed to see; and try to 
become of the same mind as that most briUiant of old ladies, 
who boasted that she had not been abroad ainoe she saw the 
Apotheosis of Voltaire, before the French Eevolution ; and did 
not care to go, as long as all manner of clever people were 
kind enough to go instead, and write charming books about 
what they had seen for her, 

Bnt the westward fever was slow to cool : and with wistful 
eyes we watched the sun by day, and Venus and the moon 
by night, sink down into the gulf, to lighten lands which we 
should never see. A few days more, and we were steaming 
out to the Bocas— which we had tegun to love as the gates 
of a new home- — heaped with presents to the last minute, 
some of them from persona we haidly knew. Behind us Port 
of Spain sank into haze : before us Monos roae, tall, dark, 
and grim — if Monos could be grim — in moonless night. We 
tan on, aid past the island ; this time we were going, act 
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througli the Boca de Monos, but tliroiigli the next, the Um- 
brella Bocaa. It was too dark to see houses, palm-trees, 
aught but the ragged outline of the hills against the northern 
sky, and beneath, sparks of light in sheltered coves, some of 
which were already, to one of us, well-beloved nooks. There 
was the great guW of the Boca de Monos. There was Mor- 
rison's — our good Scotch host of seven weeks since ; and the 
glasses were turned on it, to see, if possible, through the 
dusk, the almond-tree and the coco-grove for the last time. 
Ah, well — When we next meet, what will he be, and where ? 
And where the handsome Creole wife, and the httle brown 
Cupid who danced all naked in the Ic^ canoe, till the white 
gentlemen, swimming round, upset him ; and canoe, and boy, 
and men rolled and splashed about Hke a shoal of seals at 
play, beneath the chff with the Seguines and Cereuses; 
while the ripple lapped the Moriche-nuts about the roots 
of the Manchmeel bush, and the skippers leaped and flashed 
outside, like silver splinters? And heie, where we steamed 
along, was the very spot where we had Sf en the ■shark's back- 
fin when we rowed hack from the first Guacharo ca^e. And 
it was all over. 

"We are such stuff as dreams are made of And as in a 
dream, or rather as part of a dream, and myself a phantom 
and a play-actor, I looked out over the side, and saw on the 
right the black walls of Monos, on the left the black walls 
of Huevos — a gate even grander, though not as narrow, as 
that of Monos ; and the Umbrella Eock, capped with Mata- 
palo and Cactus, and night-blowing Cereus, dim in the dusk. 
And now we were outside. The roar of the surf, the tumble 
of the sea, the rush of the trade-wind, told us that at once, 
put in the great sea, with Grenada, and kind friends 
in it, ahead ; not to be seen or reached tQl morning light. 
But we looked astern and not ahead. We could see into 
and through the gap in Huevos, through which we had 
tried to reach the Guacharo cave. Inside that notch in 
the cliffs must be the wooded hay, whence we picked up 
the shells among the fallen leaves and flowers. From under 
that dark wall beyond it the Guacharos must he just trooping 
out for their nightly forage, as they had trooped out since — 
H9 alone who made them knows how long. The outline of 
Huevos, the outline of Mottos, wore growing lower and greyer 
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astern. A long, tagged haae, far loftier tlian that on tlio 
starboard quarter, signified the Northern Motmtains ; and far 
off on the port quarter lay a flat bank of cloud, amid which 
rose, or seemed to rise, the CordiUera of the Main, and the 
hills where jaguars lie, Canopus blazed high astern, and 
Pomalhaut below him to the west, as if bidding us a kind 
farewell. Orion and Aldebaran epajagled the zenith. The 
young moon lay on her back in the far west, thin and pale, 
over Cumana and the Cordillera, with Venus, ra^ed and 
red with earth mist, just beneath. And low ahead, with the 
pointera horizontal, gUmmered the cold pole-star, for which 
we were steering, out of the sunimer into the winter oo.ee 
more. We grew chill as we looked at him ; and shud i ed 't 
may be, cowered for a moment, at the thought of Nifel 
heim," the home of frosts and fogs, towards wliich w we e 
bound. 

However, we were not yet out of the Tropics. We I a 1 
still nearly a fortnight before us in which to feel sur th e 
was a sun in heaven; a fortnight more of the w a 
champagne " atmosphere which was giving fresh hf and 
health to na both. And up the islands we went, wi b t 
not sadder, than when we went down them ; caatin wibtful 
eyes, though, to windward, for there away — and scarcely out 
of sight — lay Tobago, to which we had a most kind invi- 
tation; and gladly would we have looked at that beautiful 
and fertile little spot, and have pictured to ourselves Eobinson 
Crusoe and Man Friday pacing along the coral beach in one 
of its little southern coves. More wistfully still did we look 
to windward when we thought of Eacbados, and of the kind 
people who were ready to welcome us into that proape ous and 
civilized little cane-garden, which deserves — and has deserved 
for now two hundred years, far more than poor old Ireland — ■ 
the name of " The Emerald Gem of the Western. World." 

Uut it could not ba A. few hours at Grenada, and a few 
hours at St. Lucia, were all the stoppages possible to us. The 
steamer only passes once a fortnight, and it is necessary to 
spend that time on each island which is visited, unless the 
traveller commite himself — which he cannot well do if he 
has a lady with him — to the chances and changes of coasting 
schooners. More frequent and easy intercommunication is 
needed throughout the Antilles. The good people, whether 
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wliite or coloured, need to see more of each other, and more 
of visitors from home. Whether a small weekly steamer 
between the islands would pay in money I know not That 
it would pay morally and sorially, I am sure. Perhaps, when 
tlie telegraph is laid down along the islands, the need of more 
steamers will he felt and supplied. 

Very pleasant was the run up to St. Thomas's, not merely 
on accomit of tlie scenery, hiit because we hatl once more- 
contrary to our expectation — the most agreeable of captains. 
His French cultivation — he had been brought up in Provence 
■ — joined to brilliant natural talents, liad made him as good a . 
talker as he doubtless is a sailor; and the cliann of his 
conversation, about all mattei-a on earth, and some above the 
earth,, will not be soon forgotten by tliose who went up with 
him to St. Thomas's, and left him there with regret. 

We transhipped to tlie Neva, Captain Woolward — to 
whom I must tender .my thanks, as I do to Captain Eax, of 
the Shannon, for all Idnds of civility. We slept a night in 
the harbour, the town having just then a clean bill of health ; 
and were very glad to find ourselves, during the next few 
days, none the worse for having done so. On remarking, the 
first evening, that I did not smell the harboiu' after all, I 
was comforted by the answer that — "When a man did, he 
had better go below and make hLs will." It is a pity that 
the most important harbour in the Caribbean sea should be so 
unhealthy. No doubt it offers advantages for traffic which 
can be found nowhere else : and tliere the steamera must 
continue to assemble, yellow fever or none. But why should 
not an hotel be built for the passengers in some healthy and 
airy spot outside the basin — on the south slope of Water 
Island, for instance, or on Buck Island — where they might 
land at once, and sleep in pure fresh air and sea-breeze? 
The establishment of such an hotel would surely, when once 
known, attract to the West Indies many travellei-s to whom 
St. Thomas's is now as much a name of fear as Colon or the 
Panama. 

We left St. Thomas's by a different track from tliat by 
which we came to it. We ran northward up the magnificent 
landlocked channel between Toiiola and Virgin Gorda, to 
pass to leeward of Virgin Gorda and Anegada, and so nort'>- 
ward toward the gulf- stream. 
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This channel has borne the name of Drake, I presume, 
ever since the year 1575. For in the account of that 
fatal, though successful voyage, wliich cost the lives both 
of Sir John Hawkins, who died off Porto Eico, and Sir 
Francis Drake, who died off Porto Bello, where Hosier and 
the greater part of the crews of a nohle British fleet perished 
a hundred and fifty years afterward, it is written in Hakluyt 
how — after running up N. and N.W, past Saba — the fleet 
" stood away S.W., and on the 8th of November, being a 
Siturday, we came to an anker some 7 or 8 leagues off 
among certain broken Hands called Las Virgines, which have 
bene accounted dangerous : but we found there a very good 
rode, had it bene for a thousand sails of ships in 7 & 8 
fadoioes, fine sand, good ankorage, high Hands on either 
side, but no fresh water that we could find : here is much fish 
to be taken with nets and hookes : also we stayed on shore 
and fowled. Here Sir John Hawkins was extreme sick" (he 
died within ten days), " which his sickness began upon 
newes of the taking of the Francis " (his sternmost vessel). 
"The 18th day wee weied and stood north and hy east into 
a lesser sound, which Sir Francis in his bai^e discovered 
the night before; and ankored in 13 fadomes, having hie 
steepe hiles on either side, some league distant fi-om our 
first riding. 

" The 12 in the morning we weied and set sayle into the 
Sea due south through a small streit but without danger," 
— possibly the very gap in which the Ehone's wreck now 
lies — "and then stode west and by north for S. Juan de 
Puerto Rico." 

This northerly course is, plainly, the most advantageous for 
a homeward-bound ship, as it strikes the gulf-stream soonest, 
and keeps in it longest. Conversely, the southerly route 
by the Azores is best for outwai-d-bound ships ; as it escapes 
most of the gulf-stream, and traverses the still Sargasso Sea, 
and even the extremity of the westward equatorial cuiTent. 

Strange as these Viigin Isles had looked when seen from 
the south, outside, and at the distance of a few miles, they 
looked still more strange when we were fairly threading our 
way between them, sometimes not a rifle-shot from the cliffs, 
with the white coral banks gleaming under-our Iteeh Had 
they ever carried a Ti'opic vegetation? Had the hills of 
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Tortola and Virgin Gorda, in shape and size much like those 
which sun-ound a sea-loch in the Western Islands, ever been 
faired with forests like those of Guadaloupe or St Lucia? 
The loftier were now mere mounds of almost harren earth; 
the lower were often, like "Fallen Jerusalem," mere long 
earthless moles, as of minute Cyclopean masonry. But what 
had destroyed their vegetation, if it ever esiated ? Were 
they not, too, the mere remnants of a submerged and 
destroyed land, connected now only by the coral shoals! 
So it seemed to us, as we ran out past the munificent harbour 
at the back of Virgin Gorda, where, in the old war times, the 
merchantmen of all the West Indies used to collect, to be 
conveyed homeward by the naval squadron, and across a 
shallow sea white with coral beds. We passed to leeward of 
the island, or rather reef, of Anegada, so low that it could 
only be discerned, at a few miles' distance, by the breaking 
surf and a few bushes ; and then plunged, as it were, suddenly 
out of shallow white water into deep azure ocean. .An 
upheaval of only forty fathoms would, I believe, join all these 
islands to each other, and to the great mountain island of 
Porto Eico to the west. The same upheaval would connect 
with each other Anguilla, St. Martin, and St Bartholomew, 
to the east But Santa Cruz, though so near St. Thomas's, and 
the Virgin Gordas to the south, would still be parted, from 
them by a gulf nearly 2,000 fathoms deep— a gulf which 
marks stdl, probably, the separation of two ancient con- 
tinents, or at least two archipelagos. 

Much light has been thrown on this curious problem 
since our return, by an American naturalist, Mr, Bland, in a 
paper read before the American Philosophical Society, on 
" The Geology and Physical Geography of the West Indies, 
with reference to the distribution of MoUusca," It is plain 
that of all animals, land-shells and reptiles give the surest 
tokens of any former connection of islands, being neitlier able 
to swim or fly from one to another, and very unlikely to be 
carried by birds or currents. Judging, therefore, as he has a 
right to do, by the similarity of the land-shells, Mr. Bland is 
of opinion that Porto Eico, the Virgins, and the Anguilla 
group, once formed continuous dry land, connected with 
Cuba, the Bahamas, and Hayti ; and that their shell-fauna 
is of a Mexican and Centra! American type. The shell- 
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fauna of the islands to the south, on the contrary, from 
Barhuda and St. Kitte down to Trinidad, is South American : 
but of two types, one Venezuelan, the other Guianan. It 
seems, from Mr, Bland's researches, that there must liave 
existed onee not merely an extension of the North American 
Continent south-eastward, but that very extension of the 
South American Continent northward, at which I have 
hinted more than once in these pages. Moreover — a fact 
which I certainly did not expect — the western side of this 
supposed land, namely Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Grena- 
dines, St. Vincent, and St Lucia, have, as far as land-shells 
are concerned, a Venezuelan fauna; while the eastern aide 
of it, namely Barbados, Martinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, 
Antigua, &c., have, moat strangely, the fauna of Guiana. 

If this be so, a glance at the map will show the vast 
destruction of Tropic land during almost the very latest 
geologictd epoch ; and show, too, how little, in the present 
imperfect sfeite of our knowledge, we ought to dare any 
speculations as to the absence of m^i, as well as of other 
creatures, on those great landa now destroyed. For, to supply 
the dry land which Mr, Bland's theory needs, we shall have 
to conceive a junction, reaching over at least five d^rees of 
latitude, between the north of British Guiana and Barbados ; 
Mid may freely indulge in the dream that the waters of the 
Oroonoco, when they ran over the lowlands of Trinidad, 
passed east of Tobago ; then northward between Barbados and 
St. Lucia ; then turned westward between the latter island 
and Martinique; and that the mighty estuary formed — lor a 
great part at least of that line — the original barrier which 
kept the land-shells of Venezuela apart from those of 
Guiana. A " stEetclL_of_the_iiiiagination," doubtless : but no 
gieater stretch than will be required by any explanation of 
the facts whatsoever. 

And so, thanking Mr, Bland heartily for his valuable 
contribution to the infant science of Bio-Geology^I take 
- , leave, in these pages at least, of the_Eartlils-Eaiadise. 

Our run homeward was quite as successful as our run 
out. The magnifiuent Neva, her captain and her ofhcei-s, 
were what these Eoyal Mail steamers and their crews are^ 
without, I believe, an exception— all that we could wiah. 
l>ur passenger.^, certainly, were neither 
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agreeable as when going out ; and the most notatle personage 
among them was a keen-eyed strong-jawed little Corsican, 
who had been lately hired — so ran his story — by the coloured 
insurgents of Hayti, to put down the President — alias (as 
usual in such Eepuhlics) Tyraut — Salnave. 

He seemed, by his own account, to have done his work 
effectually. Seven thousand lives were lost in the attack 
on Salnave's quarters in Port au Prince. Whole families 
were bayonetted, to save the trouble of judging and shoot- 
ir^ them. Women were not spared: and — if all that I 
have heard of Hayti be true — some of them did not deserve 
to be spared. The noble old French buildings of the city 
were ruined — the Corsican said, not by his artilleiy, but by 
Salnave'a He had slain Salnave himself; and was now 
going back to France, to claim his rights as a French citizei., 
carrying with him Salnave's sword, which was wrapped in 
a newspaper, save when taken out to be brandished on the 
main deck. One could not but be interested in the valiant 
adventurer. He aeemed a man such as Eed Itepublics and 
Revolutions breed, and need; very capable of doing rough 
work, and not likdy to be hampered by scruples as to the 
manner of doing it. If he is, as I take for granted, busy 
in France just now, he will leave his mark behind. 

The voyage, however, seemed likely to be a dull one ; and 
to relieve the monotony, a wild-beast show was determined 
on, ere the weather grew too cold. So one day all the new 
curiosities were brought on deck at noon ; and if some great 
zoologist had been on board, he would have found materials 
in our show for more than one interesting lectura The 
doctor contributed an AlHgator, some 2ft. 6in. long ; another 
officer, a, curiously-marked Ant-eater — of a species unknown 
to me. It was common, he said, in the Isthmus of Panama ; 
and seemed the most foolish and helpless of beasts. As no 
ants were procurable, it was fed on raw yolk of ^g, which 
it contrived to suck in with its long tongue — not enough, 
however, to keep it alive during the voyage. i 

ITie chief engineer exhibited a live " Tarantula," or bird- 
catching spider, who was very safely barred into its box 
with strips of iron, as a bite from it is rather worse than that 
of an English adder. 

We showed a Vulturine Parrot and a Kinkajou. The 
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Kinkajou, by the bye, got loose one uiglit, and displayed his 
jiatuial inclination, by instantly catching a rat, and dancing 
between decks with it in his mouth : but was so tame withal, 
that he let the stewardess stroke him in passing. The good 
lady mistook him for a cat ; and when she discovered next 
morning that she had been handling a " loose wild beast," hec. 
horror was as great as her thankfulness for the supposed 
escape. In curious contrast to the natural tameness of the 
Kinkajou was the natural untameness of a beautiful little 
Night-Monkey, belonging to the Purser. Its great owl's eyes 
were instinct with nothing but abject terror of everj'body and 
everything ; and it was a miracle that ere the voyage was 
over it did not die of mere fright. How is it, en passant, 
that some animals are naturally fearless and tameable, othei'S 
not ; and that even in the same family ? Among the South 
American monkeys the Howlers are untameable ; the Sapa- 
jous less so ; while the Spider Monkeys are instinctively 
gentle and fond of man : as may be seen in the case of the 
very fine Marimonda (Ateles Beelzebub) now dying, I fear, 
in the Zoological Gardens at Bristol. 

As we got into colder latitudes, we began to lose our pets. 
The Ant-eater departed first : then the doctor, who kept his 
alligator in a tub on his cabin floor, was awoke by doleful 
waila, as of a babe. Being pretty sure that there was not 
likely to be one on board, and certainly not in his cabin, he 
naturally struck a hght, and discovered the alhgator, who had 
never uttered a sound before, outside his tub on the floor, 
bewailing bitterly his fata Whether he "wept crocodile 
tears " besides the doctor could not discover ; but it was at 
least clear, that if swans sing before they die, alligators do so 
likewise : for the poor thing was dead next morning. 
■ It was time, after this, to stow the pets warm between 
decks, and as near the galley-fires as they could be put. For 
now, as we neared the " roaring forties," there fell on us a 
gale from the nortb-west, aiid would not cease. 

The wind was, of course, right a-beam ; the sea soon ran 
very high. The Neva, being a long screw, was lively enough, 
and too lively ; for she soon showed a chronic inclination to 
roll, and that suddenly, by fits and starts. The fiddles were 
on the tables for nearly a week : but they did not prevent 
more than one of us finding his dinner suddenly in his lap 
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instead of his stomach. However, no one was hurt, nor evfin 
frightened: save two poor ladies — not from Tiinidad — wh? 
spent their doleful days and nights in screaming, telling their 
beads, drinking weak brandy-and-wafcer, and informing the 
hunted stewardess that if they had known what horrors they 
were about to endure, they would have gone to Europe in — a 
sailing vessel The foreigners — who are usually, I know not 
why, bad sailors — soon vanished to their berths : so did the 
ladies : even those who were not ill jammed themselves into 
their berths, and lay there, for fear of falls and bruises ; while 
the Englishmen, and a coloured man or two — the coloured 
men usually stand the sea well — had the deck all to them- 
selves ; and slopped about, holding on, and longing for a 
monkey's tail ; but on the whole rather liking it. 

For, after all, it is a glorious pastime to find oneself in a 
real gale of wind, in a b^ ship, with not a rock to run again.st 
withia a thousand miles. One seems in such danger ; and one 
is so safe. And gradually the sense of security grows, and 
grows into a sense of victory, as with the boy who fears his . 
first fence, plucks up heart for the second, is rather pleased 
at the third, and craves for the triumph of the fourth and of 
all the rest, sorry at last when the run is over. And when a 
man^not being sea-sick — has once discovered that the appa- 
rent heel of the ship in rolling is at least four times less than 
it looks, and that she will jump upright again in a quarter of 
a minute like a fisher's float ; has learnt to get his trunk out 
from under his berth, and put it back again, by jammir^ his 
forehead against the berth-side and his heels against the ship's 
wall ; has learnt — if he sleep aft — t-o sleep through the firing 
of the screw, though it does shake all the marrow in his 
backbone ; and has, above all, made a solemn vow to shave 
and bathe every morning, let the ship be as lively as she will ; 
then he will find a full f;ale a finer tonic, and a finer stirrer 
of wholesome appetite, than all the drugs of Apothecaries 
IlaU. 

This particular gale, however, began to get a little too 
strong. We had a sail or two set to steady the ship : on 
the second night one spKt with a crack like a cannon ; and 
was tied up in an instant, cordage and strips, into inex- 
tricable knots. 

The next night I was woke by a slap which shook the Neva 
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from stem to stern, and madn her stagger and writhe like a 
live thing struck across the loins. Then, a dull rush of water 
which there was no mistakii^, We had shipped a gveen 
sea. Well, I could not bale it out again; and there was 
plenty of room for it on board. So, after ascertaining that 

It was not frightened, I went back to my berth and slept 

again, somewhat wondering that the roU of the screw was 
all but silent. 

Next morning we found that a sea had walked in over 
the bridge, breaking it, and washing off it the first officer 
and the look-out man — luckily they fell into a sail and not 
overboard; put out the galley-fires, so that we got a cold 
breakfast; and eased the ship; for the shock turned the 
indicator in the engine-room to " Ease her." The engineer, 
thinkii^ that the captain had given the order, obeyed it. 
The captain turned out into the wet to know who had eased 
his ship, and then returned to bed, wisely remarking, that 
the ship knew her own business be^t ; and as she had 
chosen to ease the engines herself, eased she should be, his 
orders being " not to prosecute a voyage so ■ as to endanger 
the lives of the passengers or the property of the Company." 

So we went on easily for sixteen hours, the wise 
captain judging — and his judgment proved tnie — that the 
centre of the storm was crossing our course ahead; and 
that if we waited, it would pass us. So, as he expected, 
we came after a day or two into an almost windless 
sea, where smooth mountainous waves, the relics of the 
storm, were weltering aimlessly up and down under a dark 
sad sky. 

Soon we began to sight ship after ship, and found ourselves 
on the great south-western high-road of the Atlantic; and 
found ourselves, too, nearing Niftheim day by day. Colder 
and colder grew the wind, lower the sun, darker the cloud- 
. world overhead ; and we went on deck each morning, with 
some additional garment on, sorely against our wills. Only 
on the very day on which we sighted land, we had one of 
those treacherously beautiful days which occur, now and 
then, in an English February, mild, still, and shining, if not 
with keen joyj'ul blaze, at least with a cheerful and tender 
gleam from sea and sky. 

The Laud's End was visible at a great distance ; and as we 
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neared the Lizard, we could see not only the lighthouses on 
the Cliif, and every well-known cove and rock from Mullioa 
and Kyuance round to St. Keveine, hut far inland likewise. 
Breage Church, and the great tin-works of Wheal Vor, stood 
out hard t^ainst the sky. "We could see up the Looe Pool to 
Heiston Church, aad away beyond it, till we fancied that we 
could almoat discern, across the isthmus, the sacred hill of 
Cambrea. 

Along the Cornish shore we ran, through a sea swarming 
with sails : au exciting contrast to the loneliness of the wide . 
ocean which we had Irft — and so on to Plymouth Sound. 

The last time I had been on that wat«r, I was looking 
up in awe at Sir Edward Codiington's fleet just home 
from the battle of Navarino. Even then, as a mere boy, I 
was struck by the grand symmetry of that ample basin : the 
brealtwater- — then unfinished — lying across the centre; the 
heights of Bovisaud and Cawsand, and those ^ain of Mount 
Batten and Mount Edgecumbe, left and right ; the citadel and 
the Hoe across the bottom of the Sound, the southern sun 
fall on tlieir walla, with the twin harbours and their forests of 
masts, winding away into dim distance on each side ; and 
behind aU and above all, the pmple rai^ of Dartmoor, with 
the black rain-clouds crawling along its top. And now, after 
nearly forty years, the place looked to me even more grand 
than my recollection had pictured it. The newer fortifications 
have added to the moral effect of the scene, without taking 
away from its physical beauty: and I heard without sur- 
prise — though not without pride— -the foreigners express 
their admiration of this, their first specimen of an English 
Port. 

We steamed away again, after landing our letters, close past 
the dear old Mewstone. The warrener's hut stood on it stiU : 
and I wondered whether the old he-goat, who used to terrify 
me as a hoy. Lad left any long-bearded descendants. Then 
under the Eevelstoke and Bolt Head cUfFs, with just one 
flying glance up into the hidden nooks of delicious little 
Salcomhe, and away south-west into the night, bound for 
Cherbourg, and a very different scene. 

We were awakened soon after midnight by the stopping of 
the steamer. Then a gun. After awhile another; and presently 
a third : but there was no reply, thoi:gb our coming had been 
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telegraphed from England; and for nearly six hours we lay 
in the heart of the most important Prench arsenal, with all 
our mails and passengers waiting to get ashore ; and nohody 
deigning to notice us. True, we could do no harm there : 
but our delay, and other things which happened, were 
proofs — and I was told not unooinmon ones — of that 
carelessness, unreadiness, and general indiscipline of French 
arrangements, which has helped to bring about, since then, 
an utter ruin. 

As the day dawned through fog, we went on deck to find 
tlie ship lying inside a long breakwater bristling with cannon, 
which looked formidable enough : but the whole thing, I was 
told, waa useless against modem artillery and ironclads : and 
there was more than one jest on board as to the possibility of 
ranning the Channel Squadron across, and smashing Cherboni^ 
in a single night, unless ' the French learnt to keep a better 
look-out in time of war than they did in time of peace. 

Just inside us lay two or three ironclads ; strong and ugly : 
untidy, too, to a degree shocking to English eyes. All sorts 
of odds and ends were hanging over the side, and about the 
rigging; the yards were not properly squared, and so forth; 
till — as old sailors woiild say — the ships had no more decency 
about them than so many collier-hrigs. 

Beyond them were arsenals, docks, fortifications, of which 
of course we could not judge ; and backing all, a chff, some 
200 feet high, much quarried for building- stone. An ugly 
place it is to look at ; and, I should think, an ugly place to 
get into, with the wind anywhere between N.W. and N.E. ; 
an artificial and expensive luxury, huilt originally as a mere 
menace to England, in days when France, which has had too 
long a moral mission to light some one, thought of fighting 
us, who only wished to live in peace with our neighbours. 
Alas ! alas 1 " Tu I'a voulu, Geoi^ Dandin," She has fought 
at last : but not us. 

Out of Cherbourg we steamei a in s lly e o h; for 
the delay would cause us to got horn o tl e bu day evening 
instead of the Sunday morning and rin rthw 1 for the 
Needles. "With what joy we saw at last the wl te vail of 
the ^land glooming dim ahead W th 1 it joy we first 
discerned that huge outline of a visage on Freshwater Cliff, so 
well known to sailors, which, as the eye catches it in one" 
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direction, is a ridiculoua caricafcure ; in another, really noble, 
and even beautiful With what joy did we round the 
old Needles, and run past Hurst Castle; and with what 
shivering, too. For the wind, though dead south, came to us 
as a continental wind, harsh and keen from off the frozen 
land of France, and chiUed us to the very marrow all the 
way up to Southampton. 

But there were warm hearts and Mud faces waiting us on 
the quay, and good news too. The gentlemen at the Custom- 
house courteously dechned the least iuspection of our lug- 
gage; and we were at once away in the train home. At 
first, I must confess, an Enghsh winter was a change for 
the worse. Fine old oaks and beeches looked to us, fresh 
from ceibas and halatas, like leafless brooms stuck into 
the ground by their handles ; while the want of light was 
for some days ,ea,in£uLaB4 depressing. But we had done it ; 
and within the three months, as we promised. As the ■ 
king in the old play says, "What has been, has been, / 
and I've had my hour," At last we had seen it.; and ( , /^ 
we could not unsee it. We could not not have been in ; 
the Tropics. 
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A Shakespearian Grammar. By Re». 


E. A. Abbott. E.t.fcp.Svo- U. 


JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


ShakespeaeeanaGsnealogica. EyG.R. 


MiLTOH, DmniKN, Pops, Addison, Swift, 


Fbbnch. Bvo. 151. 


AND Gray. Willi Macaulay'a 'iUfe of 
Johnson " Ed. by M. Aknold. Cr.Bvo. ^s.ttd. 


A Selection from the Lives in North's 


KINGSLEY (Charles). — LiXBRART and 


.PEAEB-S Plays. Edited by Rev. W. W. 






MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.>.-A History or 
Classical Greek Litbratues. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8VO.-V0I. 1. The Poets. With an 
Appendix on Homer iy Prof. Savce. In > 


Short Studies op Shakhspeare's Plots. 
By Prof. Cykil Ransoms. O.Svo, ji.W. 
—Also separately; Hamlet, gd. ;1Jac- 
beth, 9d. ; Tempest, 9-^- 




Oliban: a Critique on "The Tempest" 


Part5i'"4i?6rf.'eacL '"'^'" biters. 




Sir Daniel Wilsob. Bvo. ioi. bd. 


MORLEY (John). i^$s Colikcted Works, 






A Companion to "In Mehoriam," By 


KICHOL(Prof. J.)and McCORMICK (Prof 


Eliiabbth R, Chapmab. GloheBvo. «. 


(W. S.).— A Short Histobv op English 
LlTEEATUBH. Gkbe 3vo. W prefamHon. 


WORDSWORTHIANA : A Selecti.n of Papers 


OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).— The Lite- 


read 10 the Wordsworlh Soriety, Edited 


KAEY HiSTOK. OF EtTGLiSD IN THE EbD 


hyW. Knight. Cr.Bvo, 71.6^: 








Poetry and tUe Drama. 


RYLAND (F.).— Cheohological Odtlinbs 
OP English Literature. Cr. Svo. 6r. 


ALDRICH (T, Bailey).— The Sisters' Tea- 
GEDY : with other Poems, Lviical and Dio- 


WARD CPraf. A. W,).-A History op Ekg. 
LisH Dramatic Literature, to the 
Death of Queen Anne, svols. Evo. 3a. 


matie. Fcp. Svo. 31. W. net. 


AN ANCIENT CITY: anhothhe Poems. 
Eit. fgp. Bvo. 6j, 


WILKINS (Prof. A. S.j.— A Peiueh op Ro- 

MAK LiTEEATOBE. iBmo. IS. 


ANDERSON (A.).— Ballads and Sobbetb. 




ARNOLD (Matthew). — The _ Complete 


BROWNING. 


A PaiMER OB Beownihg. By Mary Wilsoh. 




Vol. I. Early Poems, Narrativh Poems 






DANTE. 


Vol. 2. LvBic AND Elegiac Poems. 






ss.'W.r".?'— Hr4-w: 


Complete Poetical Wohics. i vol. 




Dean Church. » vols. Cr. Svo. 341. 


Selected Poems. iSmo. 41. 6rf. 
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POETRY AND 

AUSTlN(Alfred).—PoETic*L Works. New 
Collated Edition. 5 vols. Ct. Bw. si.eaeli. 
Vol. 1. The Tower of Baebl. 
Vol. a. Savohakola, etc. 

Vol. 4. The Human TuAGKDV. 
Vol. s- LvmcAL Poems. 
Vol. 6. Narbative Poems. 

SoLILOeUIES !B SONO. Ct. Bvo. 6j. 

At the Gate of the Convbht; and 

other Poems. Cr. Svo. 61. 

MADOBKa's Chhji. Ct. ,to. 3J. td. 

The Golden Age. Cs. s™. is. 

The Season. Cr. Svo. is. 

ENGtiSH Lyrics. Cr. Svo. 3i.6iC 

FORTDNATusTH a Pessimist. Ct.8vo.6i. 

BETSY LEE ; A Fo'c's'le Yarh. Ext. fcp. 

8»o. 3s. id. 
BLACKIE (John Stuart).— Massis Vitae: 

Glcaomgs ^ Song fiom a Happy Life. Cr. 



- Gobt 



. Cr. 8vo. 



:q Eng. 



BUBGON(DeanX— Poems. Ei.fcp.Svo. 41. 6 A 
BURNS. The Poetical Works. With a 
B iographical Memoir hyALBXAMOER Smith. 



CALDERON.— Shlbct Plavs. Edited 1 

NOHHAN MaCCOLI. Cr. SvO. 141:. 

CAUTLEY <G. S.).— a Century of E 
BLBMS. WilhlUnslratiooshyLodyMAHic 



COLQUHOUN.— Khvmks ano Chimks. By 
F. S. CoLQUHOUN {nA F. S. Fuller Mait- 

COWPER. {Sie Globe Lidrasy, p. ar; 

CRAIK (Mrs.).— PosMS. Em. fcp. a™. 6i. 
DOYLE (Sir F. H.).— Thb Rbtuen of the 
GuflRos; and other Poems. Cr.Svo. 7J.6it 
DRYDEN. (S« Globk Library, p. ai.) 
EMERSON. (i-«Coi.i.ECTaDWoHics,p.ir.) 
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:id other 
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FITZ GERALD (Caroline).— Venetia Vic 

THIx:andother Poems. Ext.fcp.8vo. 3S.6d. 
FITZGERALD (Edward).— Thb RubAiyat 

OF Omar KhAyyam. EkI. cr. Bvo. .0J.6& 
FO'C'SLE YARNS, including "Betsy Lee," 

and oihet Poems. Ct. Bvo. js.W. 
FRASER-TVTLER. — Songs in Mihob 

Keys. By C. C. Fraeef-Tvtlkr (Mrs, 

FURNIVALL (F. J.).— Le Moete Aethdr., 
Edited from the Hsrleian MSS. asSJ, in Che 
Brilisb Museum. Fcp. Bvo. 71. 6d. 

GARNETT (R.).— Idylls and Epkbahs. 
Chiefly ftom the Greek Aniholc^y. Fcp. 

GOETHE.-FAUST. (S« Blaceie.) 

Veise^by X.^D. AlNSLIE. ™.^8vo. Jihd. 
GOLDSMITH.— The Traveller and thb 

Notes, by Arthur Baeebtt, B.A. ii.grf. t 
sewed, 11. 6rf.— The TsftYlLi-KR (separately), 

{*1-r/B/i"GL0BE Library, p. ai.)'^' 
GRAHAM (David).— Kino Jakes I. An 

Hisloiieal Tragedy. Globe Svo. 71. 
GRAY.— Poems. With Introdnetion and Notes. 

byj. Bradshaw.LL.D. G1. 8vo. 11.40^, 

sewed,ii.6i (J«a/sBCoi.LaCTED Works, 

HALLWARD. iSei Illustrated Eooits.)i 
HAYES (A.).-The March of Man : and 

other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. v 6^ net. 
HERRICK. (Sie Golden Theasdhy Sb. 

HOPKINS (Ellice).— AuTUHN Swallows 
A Book of Lyrics. Ei[. fcp. Svo. 61. 

HOSKEN CT. D. ). -Phaon and Sappho, ano 
NiMROD. Fcp. Svo. SI. 

JONES (H. A.).— Saints and Sinhbrs. 
Eit. ftp. Bvo. 31. 6^. 

KEATS. {Sit Golekh Trkasuhv SeEiaa, 

as. M.—Fackti Edities. iSml). ii! Srf.-I 
Evmhy Editim. svols. Ci. Svo. loi. 
LAMB. (^'mCollbctbdWorks, p.=a.) 
LANDOB. iSa Goldhm Trbasury Sebibs, 

LONGFELLOW. iSes Goldek Trbasubv 

LOWELL (Jas, Rnssell).— Complete Poeti. 

CAL Works. i8mo. 4^.6"'. 
With IntTDiiocaon hy Thomas Huguhs, 

Heartsease AND Rue. Cr. Bvo. 51. 

Old English Dramatists. Cr. Bvo. 51, 

{Sii bUp Collscted Works, p. ^3.) 
LUCAS (FJ.— Sketches of Rural Lifm. 
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MEREDITH (Geotet). — A I 

POKWS AND LyEICS OF 1 

EflETH. En. fcp. Svo. 6s. 
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MILTON.— Poetical Works. Edited, with 
Introdudions Had Notes, by Prof. David 
Masson, M.A. 3 vols. Bvo. il. ai.— [Uni- 
form with ths Cambridae Shakespeare.] 

Edited by Prof, Massob. 3 vols. 

Fop. B»o. ij*- 

Cloie Edition. Edited by Prof. 

Maeson. Globe Bto. 31. W, 

~~^ Michael Macmillak, B.A. ' 11. 9^^. 1 

Arcades, Sobnhts, stc. Edited by W». 
. Bell, M.A. 11. t«(. ; sewed, is. 6^. 

Couus. By the same. is. -id. ; ivA, 11. 

Sahbon Aoonistes. Edited by H. M. 

Pbbcival, M.A. at. ; sewed, 11. ^. 
MOULTON (Louise Chandler). — In the 

Gardbk of Dbeaiis : LyricE and Sonnets. 

Cr. Svo. 6f. 
■^ — - Swallow Flkmts. Cr. Svo. (a. 
■MUDIE CC. E.).— Stray Leaves: Poems. 

4th Edit. Ext. fcp. Svo. 31. 6rf. 
MYERS (E.).— The Puritans; A Poem. 

Ext. fcp. Svo. aj. 6d. 

PoEHS. Eu. fcp. Svo. 41. 6,^. 

.— ^ The Defence of Rome : and other 

Poeoia. Ext, fcp. Svo. %s. 
The Judgment of Prometheus; and 

other Poems. Ext. fcp. Bvo. jj. td. 
MYERS (F. W. H.V-THE Rhkbwal of 

YooTH : and other Poems. Cr.Svo. 71.6a!: 

St. Padl: APoem. Eit.fcp.Bvo. M.6rf. 

MORTON (Hod. Mni.).~THB Ladv of La 

Gafayb. 9th Edit. Fcp. Svo. ts.id. 
PALGRAVK<PrDf.F.T.).— OHiniNAL Hymns. 
■ 3td Edit, iBmo. ts. td. 
Lyrical PoBMS. E«. fcp. Bvo. 6s. 



iSmc 



PEEL (Edraaod).— Echo 



J. 6rf. 
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K. 


«Gjo««. 
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SMITH(C. Barnard).— Poems. Fcp. Svo. j, 
SMITH (Hotaee).—PoEH5. Globe Bvo. 51 
— Interludes. Cr. Bvo. 51. 
SPENSER- CJ-« Globe Library, p. II.) 



-ogic 



POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 



TENNYSON <Lord>- Co«f lbte Wobks. 
New and Eiilaraed Ediiion, with Portrail. 
Ci. b™. «. id.—Se'Kiii Sdiiim. In Four 


TENNYSON (Lord H.), (5« Illdstbatei. 






Pans. Cr. 8vo. m. 6d. each. 


TRUMAN aos.).—AFTSH-THOUGHTs: Poems. 


Poetical Works. Facktt Edilian. 




iSmo, morocco, gilt edges. ■,!. td. net. 




WoBKa. Libriay BdUim. In a yola. 

Globe Bvo. fj. each. [Each volume may be 
had separate%l— Poems, a vols,— Idylls of 
THE King.— Thb Psikcess, and Maud.— 


Sonnets, Old and New. Ext.fcp.Svo. 7i.W- 


TYRWHITT (R. St. Johii).-FRBB Field. 


Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. Gl. Bvo. 31. 6d. 


Enoch Ahpem, and In Mbhohiam.-Bal. 




lahs, and other Poems.— QuEEH Mary, ajid 




Hahold.— Bkckbt, and other Plays. 




WOKKS. Sxl.fip.tw.EditiinhaB'R'"'^- 


WARD (Samuel).- Lykical Recreations. 


made Paper. In 7 vols, (supplied in mIs 


Fcp. Bvi. 6r. 


only). 3'. ■3»^W.-Ef^Y to^-Luc«^ 


WATSON (W.).— PoEHS. Fcap. Bvo. . y. 


Kma-THE Pribcesb, ™d Maud.-Enoch 


— Lachryhae Mdsasuh. Fcp,8vo, 41.6^ 


Ardeh. and Ib Msmobiam.-^Jheen Marv, 




and Haeolo. — Ballads, and orber Poems. 




Works. MiniaiMre £diiiiiH, in iS m)s.. 


WHITTIER.— Complete Poetical Works 
OF John Greebleaf Whittiee. With 
Portrail. iBmo. ^.6d. (Set o&o Col- 

LBCTBD WOBKS, p. 23.) 


yh. The Poetical Works, la vols. In a 
box. 3SJ-— The Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 


Works. Mim<iture Ediiion «. /«rf.B 


WILLS (W.G.).-MeLCHioE. Cr. Svo, gi. 


Paper. Poetical and Dramatic Woeks. 


WOOD (Andrew Goldie),-THE Isles of the 


e vols, in a boic. 401. net. 


Blbst: and other Poems. Globe Svo, , 51- 


The O'id'uU Editions. Fcp. Bvo. 




Lady. 3rd Edit. Fcp. Bvo. 51. 


The PWMCESS. 3J.6^. 

The Holy Grail: and other Poems, ^s.id. 


S11.KNUS, Cr. Bvo. Si. 


Ballads ; aJid athet Poems. 51. 




Tub Cup, aodTKS Falcon. 51- 


Works, Copy^ht EiBlion. With™li,iro. 
dnction byT^ MORLBY, and Portrait. 


Cr, Bva 7'-6d. 


. Becket. _6j. ^ 


The Recluse. Fep-Svo. jj.fid,— Largs 




Paper Edition. Svo. .01, 6rf. 


Dehkter : and other Poems. 61, 


(.Tt^ aiso Golden TsEasURY Series, p. zr.) 








PoeUcal CollecUons and Selectlmu. 


The Dbat'b op Oenone, Akbar's Deeah, 
AND OTHHS Poems. 61. 




Tit Royal Editiaa. 1 vol. Svo, 161. 


Books ror the Young, p. 4".) 




HALES (Prof. J. W.).— Longer Ehglish 




Poems. With Notes, Philological and Ex- 




plinatory, and an Imroduciion on llie Teach- 
STof English. En, fcp. Bvo. *!.6d. 


Woodruff, jamo. ss.W, 
Songs from TBNNvaoH's Weitings. 




MACDONALD (George).- England's Ah- 




TiPHON. Cr.Bvo, ^.6d. 


irodnctionand Notes,byF J.ROWB, M.A 
andW.T.WEaB,M.A. Globe Svo. 31.6A 


MARTIN (F.), (Ste Books fob tub Yodko, 


Enoch Audkn. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 


p. 41.) 


"aylmbr's^ieiJ. ByW.T.WsBE.M.A. 


MASSON<R. 0. and D.).— Three Centuries 
OF English PosTKY. Being Selection! rroa 




Chancer to Hetrich. Globe Bvo. ji.Srf. 


THECOMINGOFAsTMUR.andTlIHPASS- 




ihgofAbthue. ByF.XRowB.Gl.Svo. ai.&f. 


PALGKAVE (Prof, F. T,).— The G*lobn 




~Gbbe^va"'3rw. ' " ■ 


Poems in the English Language. Lirjo 


— Gab^h^bd Lynrtte. By G. C. 


"^^UH^' IZi^""" ^t ■ %"oJt'^oV%^ 


Macaulav, M.A- ai. 6d. 






YOUBG, p, 41.) 


— ^^B^so^FORTHBYouBG. By Canon 
AiBGEK. rSmo. u. net. -Large Paper, 
.incut, 31. 6d. : gilt edges, 4J. 6d. 


»s°c5sess!ss.2ta 


4 vols. imdEdit. Cr.Bvo. 7i.6rf.eH0h.- 
Vol. I. Chaucer to Donmh; 11, Bbb Job. 


TENNYSON (Frederic,:).- The Isles of 
Greece : Sappho and Alcaeds. Cr. Svo. 






IV. Wordsworth TO RossETTI, 
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.. SI. id. eaoh.— Complete, 41. &d. 

*DS FROM THE POETS., WithaV^- 



Iha Greet War of In 
by/. GENnanius. 
BjdRNSON (B.).- 
TSaaslated hy Jnm 
OO] 

A COLOKIAL 
HXVEKMORB. 

BURNETT(F.H.).-H, 

LoDBiAMAjUndT- 

llhistiated. Cr.Svo. 
CALHIRK 



inslalei 



id That Lass 0' Lowsi^s. 



,Cr. avd. 3i.6^ 



ATale of St. Olaf 's Day. 

Globes™. iM. 
CRAIK (M<s.),-yJH/'=" 



Two MARBIAC5I 

Thb Lauml B 



AClGABFTT 

K*[AL(tll t A 



. AlsoGlottB™ 
\lao Globe Evo, « 



- I-heH 



U.6i 



DAGONET THE JESTER. Cr. Bvo. 11.M. 
DAHN trelin).— FeuciTAS. Translated by 

M.A.C.E. Cr. Svo. ^s.td. 
DAY (Rei. Lai Behaii).— Bbhgai. Pbasant 

."riLKTAi^OFBEBeai,. CavQ. 4I.«rf. 

DEFOE <D.). iSre GujBE LiBKAKV, p. ji: 

" — ■'-- = — "' - M.) 



David CoFPKRFiBi.!). 

AMERICAN NOTBS, AHD PlCl 

Thb Posthdmous Papebb 

WICK Ci.UB. must. Edit, by 

DILLW¥N<E. A. 



DUNSMUIR (Amy).— Vida: Study of t 

Girl. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6i. 
EBERS (Dr. Georg4--THS Burg 

Wife. Traosl. by C. Eai.L. Cr i 



by Clara 

Bbll. Cr. Bvo. ^.M. 
•• ESTELLE RUSSELL " (The AulW^).- 

HAHMomA. 3 vols. Cr, Bvo. 311. W. 
FALCONER (Lanoe).— Cecii-ia db Noki. 

Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d. 
FLEM I N G(G.).— A N iLi 



u-Mbe 



. Globe 



, Globi 



. Globes 



FRATERNITY: A Romance, a voli 
"FRIENDS IN COUNCIL" (The . 



HARBOUR BAR, THE. 
HARDY (Arttwt Sherbum 



HARDY (Tbomas 
Cr. Svo. si.Srf, 

WebshxTale 

HARTE (Bret).— t 



BBSSV. Cr.Svo. 3J.6. 
[E OF OeDLOW MAS! 

Cr.Bvo. 3J.M. 
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PROSE 

" HOGAN, M.P," (The Author of).— HoGAB, 

M.P. Ci. f3m js. 6d. Globe Evo. a. 
Thb How. Miss Fehrabd. Gi. 8vo. sj. 

PJ.ITTHBS, TattHKS, AND TUB COUM- 

SKLLOs, ETC. Globe Svo. as. 

Christy Cahkh-. Globe Svo. ai. 

IsMay's Chiuibbn. Globe Svo. ai. 

.HOPPUS tMary).— A Ghkat Treason: A 

SlOTV of die War of Indeiiendence. 1 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. »i. 

HUGHES (ThomasX— Tom Brown's School 
Days. By Aw Old Bov.— Golden Treasntr 
EdidoQ. M. W. i.et.— Uniform Edil. 3J.6<t 
—People's Edirion. ai.— People's Siirpenny 
Edition. Illuslr. Med.4to. ^.-Uniform 
vncb Siupenny K.Lngsl«y. Med. Svo. 6d, 

Tom Beown 4t Oxford. Cr. Bvo. 31. M. 

Thb Scodring ot thb White Horse, 

and The Ashen F&gcot. Cr. Evo. 31, &d. 

IRVING (Washington). {Sit Illusteatbd 
Books, p. 11.) 

JACKSON (Helen).-RAHONi. Gl. Svo. m. 

JflMES<Hsnty).— THEEuROPEANsrANovel. 

Daisy Millbr: and other Stories. Cr. 

RouBRiCK Hudson. Cr. Bvo. 61. ; Gl. 

othet Tales. Cr. Bvo. is. ; Globe Bvo, si. 



— - Oldbuhy. Ct. Bvu. 31. 6d. 

A, VOBK AND A LaNCABTEH RoSE. Cr. 

Bvo. 31. W. 

Castle Dalv. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d. 

A Doubting Hsabt. Cr. Svo. jr. 6rf 

KENNEDY ( P.). —Lkgbnoarv Fictions or 

the Irish Celts. Cr. Svo. 31. 64. 
KINGSLEY (Charles).— ^i^rij^fr Edilion. 

Ho 1 i vols.— Two Years Ago. i vols.— 
Htpatia. lYOls.— Yhast. ivoI.— A1.TOH 
LoCKK. 9 vols.- Hehewahd the Wakb. 

CsmphU EiiiliOK. Cr. Bvo. 31, 6d. each. 

— Westward Ho! With a Portrait.— 

HYPATIA.-YeAST.-ALTON LoCKE.-TwO 

Years Ago.— Hereward the Wake. 

SMcttay BditioH. Med. Svo, td. 

each, - Westward Ho ! - Hypatia. - 
Yeast.— Alton Locke.— Two Ybbhs Ago, 
-Hereward tbh Wakb. 

KIPLING (Eu^ard).— Plain Tales from 



Lr™'s Handicap : Beh 

own People. Cr. Svo. 61. 
LAFARGUE (Philip).— The 



LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A 
94lh Thonsand. O. Bvo. at. W. 

"LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE U 
A" (Author of).— The Lai 



LYTTON (Earl of).— The RimgofAhasis 

A Romance. Cr, Svo. 31. (d. 
McLENNAN (Malcolm).- MucKLS Jock 

andotherStoriesof Peasant Life in the North 

Ct. Svo. 31. id. 
MACQtroiD(K. S.).-Patty. GL Bvo. u 
MADOC (Fayr).- The Stoky oif Melicent 

Ci.Bvo, 41.6^. 
MALET (Lncaa).— Mrs. Lorimer : A Sketq] 



_ . . ia).-MRS 
m Black and White. 
MALORY (Sir Thos,). <i-« Globe 
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MURRAY {D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.). 

-He Fell among Thieves. Cr-ftvo. ji.M. 
NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A Romamcb. 

Cr.Svo. 3!.6d. 
NOEL (Lady Angusta).— Hithbrsea Mhkb. 

3 voU. Cr. 3vo. 311. 6d. 
NORRIS {W. E.).— My Fkiehd Jim. Globe 

Chris. Globe Bvq, a, 

NORTON (Hon. Mrs.V— Old Sih Doog- 

LAS. Cr.Svo. 6j. 
OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).— A Son op 



Globe S% 



- Tub Cuhate 

- YodngM 



Glob 

Cr. Bvo. 31. &£— Globe 8yo. 

Sir Tom. , Globe Bvo. ai. 

Hkstbb. Cr. 3vo. 31. 6d 



1. Globe 8- 



Thb Railwav Man and ms Childrkn. 

Cr.Svo. 31.&;. 

Appabeht. 3 vols. Cr.Svo. %i!.l>d 
PALMER (Lady Sophia).— Mrs. Pbbicott's 

LoDEKF : and otber Stories. Cr. Svo. ai. Srf. 
PARRY (Gambier). -The Stosv op Dick. 

Cr. flvo. 61. 
PATER (Walter).— M. 



His: 

ROSS (Percy).-A MlSGDlDlT 
ROY (r.).-HEl.BN TWIVBRVA 

Ruling Racs 3 vols. Cr. ( 
RUSSELL (W. Clark).— Mae 

Bvo, 3i.6rf. 

ASthangbElopbment, ( 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.). — A 



3rd El 



TOURG^NIEF.— ViaciN Si 

by AsKTON W. Dilke. Cr. 

VELEY (Margaret).— A Gab 



; Mrs. 



. Translated 



. Glob- 



VICTOR (H.).— Mariaw : ok Twkntv.Ohb 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS ; A Novel. Cr. Bvo. 71. id. 
WARD(Mrs. T. Hamphry).— Miss Beethbh- 

WORTHEY (Mrs.).- The New Continekt : 

A Novel. I vols. Globe 8vo. lai. 
YONGE(C. M.). (S'wp. 23.) 
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TINCa, Collected i 
Bvo. is. taeii.— Vt 
EssiVS.- II. Damt 
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CLIFFORD (Prof. 



CLOUGH (A. H. 



by Lbslib Stbph. 
Cr. 8vo. Br. (,d. 

Pfosb Rehaiks. 

I Letters, and a ] 



and other Things. Ci. 



DE VERE (Aubrey).— 
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stle of St. Babuaeas. Its Dace 
llliorship. With Greek Te«. Latin 

J'. CmramGKAM. Cr.Svo. t's.el. 



PAI-GRAVE (Prof. F. T.). — OweiNAi. 

HvMNS. ltd Edit. iSmo. rs.td. 
SELBORNE(Roiindell,Earlof).— The Book 

AHvHKAL. Chiefly fram" The Book of 

Praise."— A. Royal ivaa._ limp. W.— B. 

— wIliWiLic, sJected,' Hamiontse'd, and 
Composed by John HutuiH, iSmo. -is-td. 
WOODS (Miss M. A.).— HvMKs for School 
Worship. i8mo. u.^dT. 

SemionB, Lectivres, AddresEeB, and 
THeoloBlcai ESB&ys. 

ABBOT (F. £.).— Scientific Theism. Cr. 



AINGER (Canon).— Seb 



BAINES(Rev. Edward).— Serhokb. 
and Memoir by Bishop Barry. QiA 
BATHER (Archdeacon). —On SOUK 



.BAKER (I. F.).— The Ihfl 
hbistjanitvomWah. Svo. 5^. 

ERNNE55 OF ChRIST'5 TKACHTHO, 
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THEOLOGY. 



THBOLOBY. 

Sarmons, Leotures, AddreesM, and 
Thsoioglcal 'RmayB—coniiiimd. 

BIRKS (Thomas Ra»ion).— The Difi-icui. 



BROOKE S. A.).— Shokt Si 
BROO KS (Bishop PhillEps).— 



BRUNTON (T. Laud 

SCIENCB. IliustrUed 

BUTLER (Archur).— ! 



CAMPBELL (Dr. Jolui M'Leod).— The 
tuhbopthkAtonkhhbt. Cr. Bvo. 

Reminiscehces abd Reflect 

Edited by hia Son, Donsld Cahpi 



preached lis^—^i. Ci, Svo, 5s, 
CANTERBURY (Edward While, Archbishm 
of).— Bo¥-LiFE ; ITS Trial, its Stkehgth, 
ITS FuLwess. Simdaya in Wellbiglon Col. 
leg^ iSsg— 73- Cr. Syo. 61. 



OF Cantebbukv, iBqo. 8vo, s 

CARPENTER (W. Boyd, Bisho 

Truth ib T*lk. Addressi 

Chitdren. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 

The Pehhaheht ELEHf 

LiGioN. snd Edit. Cr. 8vo. I 

CAZENOVE (J. Gibson).— Con 

CHURCH (Dean).— HuMAM L 
CONDiTiOBS. Cr. avo. 61. 

— The Gifts of Civilisatk 



- Advent SBaMON3,i885. C 

- VlLLAOB SsEUOHa. Cr. i- 

- Cathedkal and Uniyeks 



<XERGVMANJ 
CREED. 



. SELF-EXAMINATION 
KG THE APOSTLES' 



COOKE (Josiail P.. inn.).— Reli( 
Chshistht. Cr. Bvo, ,!.6d. 

COTTON (Bishop),— Skrhons prb 
English Conghhbations in In 
Svo. -ji.&d. 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. W.). — C 



DA VIES (Rev. J. Llewelyn).— The GoSPEI. 

AND Modern Life. Ejit. fi^ Svo. 61. 
Social Questions from the Point of 



, Confirmation, 
eK. Addresses. iBt 
:v. J. W.>-G0DL 



DRUMMOND (I 



ECCE HOMO ; A Subvev oi 



FARRAR (Ven 




ITORKs. ITni- 


,. Ct. 8yo. 


!.6d. each 


Monihly Troni 






E^^l'^Hope. WeslmiiL 


ter Abl»r 








The -Witness of History 


TO Christ 








andVoices OF God. Sermons 






Marlboroueh 


College Sen 






Saintly Wo 




enLeotares 


Ephphatha 




ration of the 


Mhecvand 




[World 


Sermons an 












The His 








™:es.,ae5- Svo. 




FISKE(John). 


-Man's Dbstin 






HIS Origin. Cr 


Bvo. w-«A 


FORBES (Rev 




E VoiCK OF 


God in the f 


salms. Cr. Eyo. 


6s.ed. 


FOWLE (Rev 


T. W.).— A Ne 


w Analogv 



•■ Revealed Rel 



-ogic 



SERMONS, LECTURES, Etc. 



FRASER (Efshop).— SESMnNs. Edited by 


MACLAREN(Rev. A.).-Sermons preached 


John W. Digglk. a .ols. Ct. 8vo. Si. sach. 




HAMILTONaohn).-ONTRi;THANi)EKRUK. 


Second Series. «h Ed. Fcplsvo U^/- 

ThibdSeriss. ithEd. Fcp.Svo. ti.Ba'. 


-— Aethuh's Sbat ; or, The Cbnrch of the 
Banned. Cr. 3vo. 6i. 


-— Week-Dav Evening Addresses, ^tb 


Above and Aroohd: Tboughlson God 

and Man. lamo. a. 6^ 


The Sbcret op' Power : and other Soi- 

010ns. Fcp. Svo. +,.w: 


HARDWICK (Archdeacon). -Che,st and 


MACMILLAN (Rev. Hnghl-BiaLE Tsach- 
ings IN Nature. i;ihEdil. GlobeSvo. 61. 
Thb True Vinb; or. The An:.logies of 


HARE Unlius Charles).-THE Mission of 




THK CoMFOETEH. New EditLon. Edited 


— - The Ministry of Naturb. Stb Edit. 


by Dean Plumptrb. Cr. Bwi. 71. 6fl\ 


Globe Bvo. 61. 


IJe^™ LUM™^. ''wi^h'N*,;dcl'b7^Pr^ 
MADHiCEandDeanSTABiET. Cr.BvQ. 6j.6fl. 


-^j."iSLTr^°: -""^ ^"'""- "^ 


— TheMabriageinCaha. GlobeBvo. 61. 






HARPER (Father Thonia5),~THE Mbta- 


— The Olive Lkaf. Globe Svo. 6s. 




— The Gate Beautiful : and other Bible 


Bvo. ,81, each.— Vol. III. Pan I. 'lai. 


Tcachingsfoi the Young. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6rf 


HARRIS (Rev. G. C.).— Sbkwons. With a 


MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).-Thb Decay or 


Memoir bvC.M.YoKGE. EM.fcp.Svo. 6t. 


Modern Preaching. Cr.Svo. 3'. &J. 


BUTTON (R.H.I. (i'wp.,,.) 








ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.).-SERMOtis 

PHEACHaDlBACoLLEGEClIAFEL.Cr.3vO.W- 

JACOB (Rev. J. A.).— Bu.tDiHG in Silence: 


MAURJCE (Frederick Deni!oi,).-THE Kmo- 

domofChrist. irfEd. ivols. Cr.Svo. ,21. 

Expository Sehhoms on the Praveh- 


and other Sermons. Ext. fcp. Svo. St. 


BoOK, AND the Lord's Prayer. Cr.Svo. 6j. 


JAMES (Rev. Habertl-T,™ Country 
ClkRGYHAN A.MB HIS WoRK. Cr. Svo. 6j. 


Sermons Preached in Country 

Churches, snd Edit. Cr.Svo. 6s. 


JEANS (Rev. G. E.).-HAiLKVaURV Chapel ! 


3rd Edit. Cr. Svo. ';,. W. ""'' .°'"''"^- 


wd other Seimops. Fcp. Svo. ?i. 6rf. 


— - DiAtoGUES ON Family Worship. Cr. 


JELLETT (Rev. Dr.).-THB Eldbh Son ! 
imd other Senooiis. Cr. Svo. 61. 




feomthkScriptdhes. sndEdit, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 


Thb Efficacy op Prayer. Ci Svo. 51. 




KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.X— The Light of 


Omthb Sabbath Day; TheCharactbr 






ivo. 71.60. 


TATioN OF History. Fcp. Svo. 21.6*/, 




Learning AND Working Cr.Svo. ^.6ii. 


Cr. Svo. 6s. 


The Lord's Pbbybr, tub Creed, and 


KINGSLEY (Charles). (Si, Collected 


SsHHOws Preached in LiNcotN's Inn 




Chapel. 6 vols. Cr. Svo. jj. 6d. each. 
— CoLLBCTHD Works. Monthly Volnmes 


KIREPATRICK (Prof,).— The Divine Li- 


BBAHV OF THK Olh TasTAMBNT. Cr. Svo. 


fromOa.itai. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6rf. each. 
Christmas Day af-d other Sermons. 


— "d^cthinkofthbPeophets. Cr. Svo. 6f. 


Theological Essays. 
Prophets and Kings. 


KYNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.).— Chbl- 


IKHHAM College Shbmons. Cr. Bvo. fo. 


TheG^PEL orTHE^^N^M OP HeAVBH. 


LEGGE (A. 0.).-TnE Growth of the Tem- 


|SS^'»h;__ 


poral PnwKB OF THB Papacy. Cr.Svo. ^^.fd. 


LIGHTFOOT (BUhop).-LBADERS in thk 




KorthrenChii^ch: Sennona. Cr.Svo. 61. 








TO ClJlEOY. Cr. Bvo. 61. 






MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.).-The Rbsur. 


— - SttBMOHS PREACHED IN St. PaDL's 




Cathedral. Cr.Svo. fa. 




Skrhohs OH Special Occasions. Bvo. 6s. 










MOORHOUSE (I. , Bishop of Manchester). — 
Jacob: ThreeSetmons. fixtfcp. Bvo.jt.&£ 
— The Teaching of Christ; its Condi. 


PBHNATUEAI, RBI.lGIOK.™8ra.^'?w W. 


On A Fhesh Revision of the English 


tions. Secret, and Results Cr, Svo. jr. net. 


New Thstament. Cr. Svo. 7*. iil. 


MYI.NE (L. G„ Bishop of Bombay).— 


Dissertations on the Atostouc Age. 


Sermons Pehached in St. Thomas's 
Cathedral, Bombay. Cr. Svo. 6*. 
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THEOLOGY. 



THEOLOGY. 

Bermons, LectnreB. AddresseB, EUid 

Thsoloeloal Eeaays— coB«»iMi£ 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 

" Ecct Homo." jldEdiL Globe Syo. 61, 
PATTISON (Mark).— Sermons. Cr.Bvo. 61. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. loi. 6rf. 
PHILOCHRISTUS : Memoirs op a Dis- 

PLUMPTRE (Dean).— MovEMBNTS i« 8s- 

POTTER (R.).— Thh Rbiatiok op Ethics 

REASONABLE FAITH; A Short Essay 

By" Three Frisnds." Cr.Bvo. 11. 
REICHEL (C. P., Bishop of Mea[h).-THK 



FD Uni' 



Lord 

CftTHEDK, 

Cr. 9vo. 61. 
KENDALL (Rev. F.). 

REYNOLDS(H.R.).— 



■TH evBRV Man ; Sermons. Wkh an In 
ductionbyDeanPLUMPTaE.D.D. Cr.avo. 
RyLE(Rov. Prof, H.)— TheEaki-v Nab 

SALMON (Rev. George, D.D.).-NoN■^ 
and Edit. Cr. Sm. 6j. ' 



SMlTH(Rev. Travers).— Man's K 
OF Man AND OF God. Cr. Svo. 

SMITH (W. Saumareij).— The Bto 
NEwCovHNANTlAnEssay. Cr.l 

STANLEY (Dean). 



, 1S78. Cr. 1 



STEWART (Prof. Balfonrl and TAIT (Ptof. 
P. C.).-THE Unseen Universe, ob Phv 
sicAi. Spkculations on a Futube Stats. 
iSlh Edit. Cr. Svo. 61. 

Ihe above. Cr. Svo. jr. 6d. 
STUBBS (R^v, C W.).— For Chbist and 



TAIT (Arehbp.).— The Present Condi 
Vi^tion Chaise. 3rd Edit. Svo. 31. 

Second Vidtation Addresses. Svo. 41. 
The Church of the Fdture. ( 

renoial VisJtBlion Charges. Cr. Svo. 1 
TAYLOR (Isaac).— The Reetobatioi 

Belief. Cr. 3vo. Sj.M. 
TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of Lood, 

Sekhohs Preached in the Ckapi. 

ROGBs School. Second Series. 

dSb'i 
Rbi 

jth~and'CheaperEdiiiorr<>."Sva"'6)."""' 
TRENCH (ArchMshop). — The Hulsmb 

Lectures for 1S45 — 6. Svo. jt. 6d. 
TULLOCH (Principal).— The Christ OF ihb 

Gospels and the Christ of Moi.erh 

Criticism. Ext. fcp. Svo. 4».6i« 
VAUGHAN (C. J., Dean of Landaff).- Mb- 

MORi ALS of Harrow Sdndavs. Svo. loi.&i 



idEdiL Eit.lop.3va. 31.61/. 



■^V-S^SonIS 


"^"Mk 


Thine Heart " 








































































































Mib Edit. Fcp. f 






AUGHAN (Rev. 


y- J- 


-The Present 



VAUGHAN (Rev. E. T.)-Sohb Rsasons or 
our Christian Hoi's. Hnlsean Lectures 
for 1S7S. Cr. 3vo. 6j. 6d. 

VAUGHAN {Rev. Robert).— Stokes fbok 

VENN (Rev. John).— On some Character- 
istics OF Belief, Scientific, and Rb- 
LiGious- HulKean Lectures, i36o. Bvo. dr.6al 

WARINGTON (G.).— The Week of Crea- 



-ogic 



THEOLOGY— TRANSLATIONS. 



WELLDON (R=v. f. E.C.X— The 

Life : and oth« Sermons. Cr. Si 

WESXCOTT (Rl. Rev. B. F., Bist 

Univrrsitibs. Sermons. Ct. 8v 

Gifts for Mihistfv. Addres 

didsKs for Ordination. Cr. avo. 

The VlCTOBV OF THE CrOBS 

From Stbength to Sth^gth. Three 

SermonsdnMenioriainJ.R.D.). Cr.Svo. 21. 

ThS RHVRLATION of THE RiSEN LoKB 

«th Edit. Cr. Svo. is. 



Macaulav, M.A. 1 vob. 
HOMER.-THB Odyssey 
USH Peosb; by S; H. Bdt 
A. LAKG,M.i Cr.Sva 
-;- Tub Odyssey. Books 



-XII. Transl. 



by Andebv. 
Ernest My 



- Social Aspects 01 



WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).-Tmk Light of the 

World: AnEssav. sndEd. Ci.Svo. v.fd. 

WILSON (J. M., ArcbdeaconofMancbesler). 



THEOCRITUS, y 
ByA. Lang, M.A 
Paper Edition. 8' 

XENOPHON. — T 



) MOSCHUS. 
Mnet.— Larn 

LETB WoRlf&. 



WOOD (Rev. E, G.).-Thb Regal Po 

THBRAPEUTIOS, (Sec Medicine, p. : 

TEANBLATIOlfB, 
.P^flw lit Qriek— Front the Ha-lirai^FrsB 

From the Creek. 
AESCHYLUS.— The Sufplices. With Ti 

The Seyeh agaznst Thebes.' ^ 

Transition, by A. W. Vbhkall, Ult 
8vo. 7j.6<i: 

— EiTWKNiDHs. Witb Verse TransUl 
by Berward Drake, M.A. 8vo. w 

ARATUS, {Sa Physioghapht, p. ag.) 



From tlie Italian. 

DANTE.— The Pubgatoey. Wit 
idNotes.bjrA. f.BuTLKK. Cr.Si 



. J. Church, 
)y C. E. No»- 



From tlie laUu. 

CICERO.— The Like and Lbttbes of Maf- 
5 TuLLJcs Cicero. By the Rev. G. E. 



HORACE:! 

M.A., and : 
TheOd 

BjrR-M.Hi 



I'y jf'E 



R, LL.D. NenEd. Cr.3' 
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TRANSLATIONS— VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



Punic War. By A. J.Ckuhch, M.A., and 

W. J. Brodbibb, M.A. Cr, 8yo. 7^-6^. 

M.UtCUS AUEELIUS ANTONINUS.— 

Ttanslalioa and Commeotaiy, by H. Choss- 

F CflTILINB 



S^^LUST^^'^^ 


E CONB7 
8^1 'fii 


"^^^^ 


TACITUS, Th 

Thb HisToiv 
The Ahbicou 
Dialogue on 
ThbAhnA-LS. 


Work 
andW 

■Si 


J, Bbod 
. Ct.i 

Cl.tW< 


VIRGIL: The WonKso 

M.A., and S. Lee M.A 

THEyENEID. fey J 


M. 



L, M.A. 

Into Latin and Greek Terse. 

CHURCH (Rev. A. J.X-^Latin Veksion o? 

'EiiCTioNS FBOU Tennyson. By Prof. 

- ■ Srhlev, Dr. Hkssey, 

Edited by A. J. Church, 

D.).— FtOBCOLi Gbko 



r:E.KEBBRi.,&( 

M.A. EM. fcp. ! 
GEDDES (Prof. 1 

KYNASTON {Herl 



t D.D.).-EiE 



T07AQE3 AKD TRAVELS. 



I.Sa 



wHisn 



.iPPLETON (T. Q.)- 



NH.K JOURHAL. 

"BACCHANTE." The Chuise of H.M.S. 
"Bacchamtk,"iBt9— i832. Compded frmi 
tbs Private Joumafe, Letters and Nolo-books 
"^F W^^. By tlie Rev. Canon 



Dalto 



lyols. 



3AKER (Sit 
Narrative of - 
Africa for the Supi 



Station Life in Naw Zbalbno. 

Svo. 3!.6d. 

UttkhstoGuv. Cr. avo. w 

BOUGHtON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A 



CAMPBELL (J. F.; 



— Mv ClBCUlAR NOTiS. 



CRAIK (Mrs.).— An Unknown C 
IIlB6tr.byF.NoKi,pAT0K. Roy.Bi 



;irM.E. Grant).— Notes 



FULLERTON (W. M.).— I 

Svo. ;i. td. 
GONE TO TEXAS: I-eti 

Bovs. Ed.byTHOS.HuGHf 
GORDON (Lady DiiffX — 



HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL ij.).— 

Great Atlas. Svo, 21s. 
HCBNER (Baron von), -A Ramble Round 

the World. Cr. avo. £a. 
HUGHES(TbDs.).— Rugby, Tebnksseh. Ct. 

Svo. AS.td. 
KALM.— Account OF HIS Visit TO Ebglanb 

Trans, by J. LoCA'i. Ulus. Svo. IM. net 
KINGSLEY (Charles).-AT Last : A Christ. 

■DBE in tbe West Indies. Ct, B.o. 31. td. 
KINGSLEY (Henry). - Tales of Old 



. Cr. Bi 

KIPLING (J. L,).-BeAST and Man in 
Inoia. liluatrated. Eiit, cr, Svo. 71, 6^. 

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hiigb).— Holidays on 
Highlands. Globe Svo. 61, 

MAHAFFY (Prof, J, P,),-Rahblee and 
Studies inGhebch. Illaat. Cr.Svo, toj.6^, 

MAHAFFY (Pref, J, P.) and ROGERS 
(J. E.).-Skbtches from a Touh throdgh 
Holland and Gbrmany. musreated by 

MURRAY (E. C Grenvme).-RouNp abodt 
France. Cr, Bvo. 71. U 

NOBDENSKIOLD. — Voyage of thb 
"Vega" kbund Asia and Eueopb. By 
Ba™dA.EVoNN0RDENSKi6LD. Ttans. by 
Alex. Leslie. 4m lllustraUons, Maps, etc. 
a vols, 8yo. tis.—Paf«larEdil. Cr.Bvo. 6*. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs,), (,S« History, p, ii,> 

OLIVER (Capt, S. P.),— Madagascar ; An 
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VOVAGES AND TRAVELS— BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



4" 



PERSIA, EASTERN, i 



P1KE<W )-ThkBakrehGroubdokNc 
BHN Canada. Bvo. ioi.W. 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.).-C4MnNG ai 
Cahnibais. Cr.Bvo. 41. 6A 

SANDYS 0- EA-Ah Eastes ViCATic 
Greece. Cr. Bvo. 3*. dd. 

SMITH(G.)-ATsiPToEMGiJkMD, iBm 

STRANGFORD (Viscountess). —Egvp 



Editu 



Cr.Sv 



CARROLL (Lewis),— Thbough the Look- 
WiihsoIllnsiiatLonsbyTawwiEL. Cr. gvo.. 

Pencil's Edition. With alJ the originiil 
Illustralioos. Cr. 8vo. Ji. &/. net. 

People's Edition of " Alice's AdveotuMS in. 
Wooderland," and " Thiough the Looking- 

RhvmbT and- Reason? With 6; lUtu- 

ratioDs by Artmub B. Fbost, and a !»■ 
lENBY HOLIDAV. Cr, Svo. 6i. ntl. 

y Arthur B.Frost.' Ct.Svo. is.6d.aet. 



TAVERNIER (Baron): Tbavels in 
OF Jean Baptistb Tavbemiek. T 
by V. Ball, LL.D. = v<rfs. Svo. 41 
TRISTRAM. (Sh Illusthatbd Eooi 
TURNER (Rev. G. An 

WALLACE(A.R.). N ra H 
WATERTON (Chares W 

THE Unitbd'sta "" A ti 

Edited by Rev. J G Woo 
Svo. es.-fsofj/sE m 64 

WATSON (R.Spen w 

thkSachbdCitvo M -k 

TOUNO, Baoks for the. 
iSii also BiEnCAL HisTOEY, p. 32.; 
/ESOP— CALDECOTT.— Souk o? /H 
Fables, witb Modern Instances, sho' 

ARIOSTO— Paladin AND Saeaceh. S 
frora Ariosto. By H. C. HottwAV 
THHOP. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 61. 

ATKINSON (Rev. J. C).— The Las 



AWDRY (Frances).— Thb Stobv ok a 

toihsYoiS) Glolisvo. Z.'^ 
BAKER (Sir S. W,).-Trub Tajbs fi 



BUMBLEBEE BOGO'S 

Retibso Judge. lUust \jx. Bva ; 
CARROLL (Lewts).— Alice's Apvbb- 

IH Wonderland. With 41 lUustratic 

Tbmmibu. Cr. Bvo. 61. net. 

Fe^l^s SdiHon. With all^lbe original 

A GeEHAN f EANSIATION 

Cr. Bvo. &r. net. -A Fi 




BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG— ZOOLOGY. 



BOOKS FOE THE Y0OSG-, 

MACLAREN (Arch.).— Thk Fai 
A Series of Ballads and Met 



MAGUIHE a. FA— Y. 

GOLD. Illuslraltd. Gl 
MARTIN (Frances),— 

Poslry selected tor Chi 



Tub Tapi 
Tell Me 



Schools andHol'ioavs.IUusI.' 
PALGRAVE (Francis TnmerX- 



PATMOBE (C,).- 

S.C. &£ net. 
ROSSETTI (Christina). - 
NESSE5. lllusl. by4.HDG 
D HER 
.. IHustra 
[ JOHNSTON (, 



.J. W.— Or in 

fHK ChILDH 




STEWART (AubieyV— The Tale oi- ' 
Done into English. Globe Svo. i!.6ti 

TENNYSON (Hon. Hallam>.-jACK 
THE Beak-Stalk. English Hexan 
Illusl. by R. Caldecott, Fcp, 4to. 

"WANDERING WILLIE" (Authot 
Conead THE SquirSei. Globe Svo. i 

WARD (Mn. T. Hnniphry).— MiLLY 
Ollv. With lUusuations by Mis. 
Tadema. Globe Gvo. si. 6d. 

WEBSTER (AngustaX— Daffodil am 
CkoAxaxicaus. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WILLOUGHBY (F.).— Faiky Guaki 
lUiistr. bvTowNLEV Gbeen. Ct. Bvt 

WOODS (M. A.). (Sst Collections, 

YONGE (Charlotte M.).— The PRiNCf 



(Sk aim Biology; Natubal Hist 
Phssiologv.) 

CompEtrELtlTe Anatomy. 

FLOWER(Prof.W.H.).— An Ibtrodi 
•d, 3rdRdiI.,revisedwitIithE 



Illustl 
HUMPHRY (Prof. 



M. Bebmard. Preface byPtof, 1 
KEL. lllustr. a vols. Bvo. Parti. 
PARKER (T, Jeffery).— A CouHsi 
lUuslTBIed. Cr. Bvo. Bs &A 

PETTIGREW (T. Bell).— The Ph 
OP THE Circulation in Plants 
Lower Amimal$, ahd in Man. 8 

SHUFELDT (R. W.).— The Myc 

n^ide to the Stndy of the Muscula 
in Birds. IlJuslrated. Svo. III. m 
WlEDERSHErM(Prof. R,X— Elei 

THE COHFABATIVE ABATOMV OP 

EBATBS, Adapted by W. Newton 
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ZOOLOGY. 43 


Practical Zoology. 


Entomology. 


HOWES (Prof, G. B.).— An Ati,« OF PfiAt- 


BUCKTON (G. B.).— MoNOGHAFH of tbb 
British Cicad«, oh THTTiGina. 9 vols. 


~ to'byP^.^Hutrev."'4™nJ. ' 


331.W. each net; or in B Parts. Bj.eaohoet. 


HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).- 


LUBBOCK (Sir Jobn).-THB Origin iKD 


A Course of PiuiCTiCAL Insthuction in 


Cr. Bvo. 3J.6rf. 


Elbmehtarv Biology. RtvisEd BDd tx- 


taided by Prof. G. B. H0...B and D. H. 
, Scott, Pii.D. Cr.avo. loi.M 
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